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The  issues  of  dependency  and  the  "dependency  syndrome" 
among  refugees  are  as  poorly  defined  as  they  are  resilient. 

not  in  control  of  many  aspects  of  their  daily  lives,  where 


they 


encouraged  and  rewarded  but  discouraged  and  punished.  Or 
refugee  camps  can  be  places  where  people  are  presented  with  a 
range  of  decisions  they  can  and  must  make,  where  people  have 
some  control,  where  initiative  and  assertiveness  may  be 
tolerated,  encouraged,  or  even  rewarded.  It  is  important  to 
distinguish  the  two  types  of  perceptions  of  refugee  camps  and 
to  determine  what  factors  contribute  to  the  difference. 

In  this  dissertation  I address  this  distinction  and  some 
possible  causal  factors  for  one  case,  the  Philippine  Refugee 
Processing  Center  (PRPC)  in  Bataan,  Horong  in  the  Philippines, 
where  I carried  out  research  for  two  years  from  1968  to  1990. 
I also  address  the  degree  of  dependency  or  autonomy 
experienced  by  the  refugees  in  the  PRPC,  arguing  for  a greater 
degree  of  autonomy  and  I present  some  factors  that  possibly 
explain  the  degree  of  autonomy  I found  among  the  refugees  in 


CHAPTER  ONE 
INTRODUCTION 


Refugees 

For  anthropologists,  refugees  present  many  questions. 
What  Rincas  of  societies  produce  refugees?  What  kinds  of 
people  choose  to  becomes  refugees,  and  why?  What  are  the 
responses  to  refugee  flows?  Do  different  societies  respond 

response  of  the  refugees  themselves  to  the  way  they  are 
treated,  to  those  who  seek  to  aid  them,  to  the  institutions 
that  arise  as  a response  to  their  presence? 

I attempt  in  this  dissertation  to  answer  a few  of  the 
questions  above  for  one  population  and  one  institution,  The 
population  is  Southeast  Asians,  specifically  Vietnamese. 

The  institution  is  the  Philippine  Refugee  Processing  Center 
(PRFC)  in  Bataan,  Philippines.  The  questions  I seek  to 
address  are  as  follows; 


what  do  they 


D the  above  two  questions  contribute  to 
of  people  experiencing  dramatic 
ey  live  their  lives? 


topic  of  the  patterns  of  behaviors  and  responses  to  refugee 
camps.  The  first  question  above  addresses  what  a refugee 


behaviors  lead  to  problems  ahd  an  unsuccessful  transition. 
Resettlement  was  the  goal  of  the  refugee  population  in  the 
PRPC.  A successful  transition  through  the  PRPC  was  based  or 


The  third  question  addresses  the  theoretical  issues, 
The  issues  central  to  anthropology  as  a whole.  Why  people 
do  what  they  do  is  the  central  question  of  all  the  social 
sciences.  Socio-cultural  anthropologists  approach  this 
question  by  attempting  to  identify  the  commonalities  and 
differences  in  what  groups  of  people  do  and  seeking  to 
explain  them  in  terms  of  the  basic  processes  that  determine 


Dislocated  people,  people  who  have  experienced  a rapid 


lifylng 


yield 


rowing  data  base 


ssential  purpose  in  pursuing  studies  of  dislocated  people 
id  their  potential  contribution  to  what  is  known  as  social 


The  Dissertation 

Writing  this  dissertation  has  been,  is,  and  c 
Oe  an  exploration  of  myself  and  my  motivations 


e to  care  a great  deal. 

My  research  focused  on  the  sociocultural  change 
erienced  by  a population  as  a result  of  a major 


S States.  The  point  t 


:o  resettled  refugee  in  the 
C intercepted  them  in  this 


applit 


ipply  to  the  population 


studied. 

These  arguments  are  not  in  any  real  sense  theoretical. 
There  is  no  theory  of  refugees,  of  why  people  who  are 
categorized  as  refugees  behave  as  they  do.  Thus  to  situate 
this  study  in  the  larger  contexts  of  refugee  studies  or  what 
other  social  scientists  say  about  refugees  1 had  to  consider 
what  the  arguments  concerning  refugees  and  refugee  camps 


those  issues  1 will  not  be  satisfied  with  it.  consequently, 
the  approach  that  guided  this  research,  an  approach  that  1 

be  equally  applied  to  explaining  the  refugees'  behavior  as 
well  as  addressing  what  I perceive  to  be  some  central 
questions  concerning  refugee  studies  in  general. 


Dependency; _The-Central  Question 
Almost  every  study  of  refugees  1 have  encountered 
addresses  not  the  question  of  why  the  refugees  do  what  they 

something  else.  This  is  easily  discernible  by  descriptions 
of  refugees  as  dependent,  helpless,  passive,  dlsempowered, 
in  essence  as  something  other  than  what  they  ought  to  be. 


The  implication  being  that  the  refugees  should  be 
independent,  capable,  active,  empowered.  This  seems  to  me 

categorization  of  refugees  has  become  so  pervasive  that  it 
threatens  to  become  the  defining  characteristic  of  what  a 
refugee  is.  I fear  that  this  is  happening  without  serious 
consideration  of  whether  or  not  it  is  an  accurate 
characterization.  Second,  this  approach  constitutes  a 
reversal  of  the  logic  of  doing  research.  I understand 
social  science  research  to  be  about  explaining  why  people  do 
what  they  do.  The  approach  I took  to  my  research  on  the 
refugees  in  the  Philippine  Refugee  Processing  center  was  to 
apply  a theory  by  generating  hypothesis  specific  to  the 

through  observation. 

In  the  case  of  refugee  studies  it  seems  that  in  the 
absence  of  theory  there  is  only  the  expectation  that 
refugees  should,  but  do  not,  act  in  ways  that  can  be 

of  the  issue  is  the  question  that  will  he  addressed  in 
chapters  two,  three  and  four  where  the  issue  of  refugee 
dependency  is  discussed. 


The  organization  of  the  Chaptt 


Chapter  tuo  raises  the  issue  as  a general  concept. 


applied  to  refugees  in  the  PBPC.  In  chapter  four  I conclude 
the  discussion  on  refugee  dependency  with  some  thoughts  on 


counter-argument  to  refugee  dependency  in  the  PRFC.  In 
these  chapters  I explore  the  differing  roles  played  by  the 
diverse  groups  that  participated  in  the  creation  of  the  PRPC 
environment.  These  chapters  also  explore  the  ambiguities  in 
authority  within  the  FRPC,  and  the,  sometimes,  conflictual 


conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  application  of  a 
perspective  other  than  one  of  "refugee  dependency"  for 


The  PRPC:  A Brief  Introduction 
opened  on  January  21,  1980,  the  PRPC  was  originally  a 


it  indc 


es  In  first  asylum  camps  (FACs) 
complete  their  medical  and  resettlement  processing  before 


processing  in  the  FACs  would  have  entailed  longer  waits  in 

first  asylum  countries,  where  attitudes  against  refugees 

The  Philippine  government  administered  the  PRPC  under 
an  agreement  with  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR).  As  called  for  in  the  agreement  (UNHCR 
1979),  the  PRPC  was  a transit  center:  its  basic  purpose  was 
to  facilitate  the  movement  of  refugees  from  first  asylum 
camps  to  resettlement  countries,  in  addition  to  having 
their  basic  needs  net  during  their  stay,  refugees  in  the 

would  be  resettled. 

The  PRPC  was  located  on  the  East  coast  of  the  Bataan 
Peninsula  in  the  municipality  of  Horong;  it  was  1S2 
)<iloneters,  approximately  three  or  four  hours  driving  time 

maintain  administrative  ties  between  the  city  and  camp 


facilits 


addition, 


irnit  the  efflcle 


ring  the  construction  phase  and 
asic  necessities  required  to  op 


Philippine  Setugee  Transit  Center  (PRTC),  which  was  adjacent 
to  the  Aquino  International  Airport.  Refugees  stayed  in  the 
PRTC  for  one  night  when  they  entered  or  left  the  Philippines 
so  they  could  meet  their  flights,  or  if  they  had  to  he  in 
Manila  for  medical  or  other  reasons.  The  location  was  also 


a central  adninlstration  and  staff  residential  area,  phase 
1,  and  phase  II.  Within  the  two  phases  were  the  refugee 
neighborhoods,  six  in  phase  I and  four  in  phase  II.  A 
neighborhood  consisted  of  21  to  32  buildings,  each  building 
with  10  billets.  Each  billet  was  approximately  2.5  meters 
wide  and  S.4  meters  long  with  a downstairs  living  and 
sleeping  area  and  an  upstairs  sleeping  loft,  which  covered 
two-thirds  of  the  downstairs  area.  A billet  was  supposed  tc 
accommodate  up  to  lo  people,  though  rarely  did  that  many 
people  actually  reside  in  one  billet.  There  was  a toilet 
block  for  every  four  buildings,  with  the  occupants  of  two 
billets  sharing  one  toilet.  Each  billet  had  two  neon 
lights,  one  downstairs  and  one  upstairs,  with  electr 


ricity 


ilther  end,  the 


cylindrical  water  tanks  with  tape  at  e 
occupants  of  each  building  sharing  a single  tap.  The  water 


The  administrative  core  area  contained  offices,  a 
hospital,  a guesthouse  for  official  visitors,  a central 
plaza  where  special  events  were  held,  a canteen,  and  the 


asylum  camp  "boat  people,"  and  the  other  half  coming  through 
the  orderly  Departure  Program  (OOP) . 


»ganizat lonal 


of  the 


the  Philippine  government,  the  PRPC  administration  was 
responsible  for  the  provision  of  basic  services  such  as 

organisation,  and  security.  Numerous  voluntary  agencies 
(volags)  were  responsible  for  resettlement  and  medical 
processing,  education,  training,  recreation,  and  mental 


The  Research!  Hethodologv  and  Scope 
1 conducted  research  in  the  prpc  from  September  1988  to 
July  1990.  The  topic  of  my  research  concerned  the 
adaptation  of  Vietnamese  refugees  to  the  PRPC.  I sought  to 
understand  the  effects  of  the  refugee’s  previous  experience 
in  Vietnam  and  first  asylum  camps,  the  PRPC  environment 
itself,  and  the  refugee's  expectations  about  resettlement  on 
their  adaptation  to  the  prpc.  Throughout  my  research  I 


n refugees  in  refugee  housing.  This  allowed  s 


e other  single  male  refugees 

hen  I made  trips  to  Thailand,  Hong 


billetmates  (they  cocked  it),  slept  on  the  sane  hard  wooden 
platform,  bathed  at  the  same  water-tap,  drank  the  sane 
water,  sweated  through  the  same  heat,  got  drenched  during 
the  same  wet  seasons,  endured  the  sane  typhoons,  upheld  and 
violated  many  of  the  same  PRPC  regulations,  saw  the  sane 
people  they  saw  everyday,  in  essence  lived  much  the  same 
life  as  my  billetmates. 

I also  adjusted  to  new  arrivals  in  the  billet.  I lived 
with  35  different  refugees  during  the  time  I stayed  in  915D. 


In  addition  to  participant  observation  I also  collects 
systematically  through  interviews  with  randomly 


culture"  or  the  behavior  I describe  as  being  indicative  of 
"being  Vietnamese."  The  characterization  of  the  Vietnamese 

characterization  such  as  "refugee"  was  the  result  of  the 


behavior  and  then  sought  explanations  from  the  refugees 
involved  or  other  refugee  observers.  In  characterizing  such 
behavior  as  "Vietnamese"  I am  relying  on  my  informants  who 
considered  such  behavior  appropriate  for  Vietnamese  and  said 
that  people  would  behave  the  same  under  similar 

In  an  environment  as  artificial  as  a refugee  camp  it 


believe,  however,  from  what  I observed,  and  the  explanations 
given  me  by  both  refugee  participants  and  observers,  that 
vietnanese  refugees  in  the  PRPC  maintained  the  essentials  of 


vis-a-vis  the  Vietnam  and  the  people  they  left  behind  in 
Vietnam  that  led  then  to  choose  to  leave  Vietnam. 

The  PRPC  could  accommodate  up  to  20,000  refugees  and 
often,  during  my  stay,  had  14,000  to  16,000  refugees 
transiting  through  the  camp.  In  addition  there  was  another 
2000  plus  enployees,  and  an  unknown  number  of  local  people 
working  as  market  vendors,  tricycle  drivers  and  living  as 
sguatters  on  the  peripherary  of  the  camp.  In  this  respect, 
the  PRPC  was  like  a small  city.  Like  most  any  small  city, 

events  that  were  anything  but  mundane  and  routine. 

I sought  to  understand  both  the  routine  and  the 
exceptional  behavior  of  refugees  as  aspects  of  their 
adaptation  to  the  PRPC.  As  a result  of  the  decision  to 


refugees'  behavior.  1 oust  point  out,  however,  that  the 
exceptional  behavior,  as  exemplified  in  the  many  cases  I 

been  under  the  influence  of  a refugee  dependency  syndrome. 

discuss  related  to  incidents  that  took  place  in  the  PRPC  was 
by  no  means  unusual,  on  any  given  day,  the  security  group 


task.  Conseguently, 


. I have  copies  of  all 
security  group  for  1989, 


ag  the  reader's  indulges 


le  incident 


data  presented  herein  appear  too  dramatic  or  sensational  and 
ask  the  reader  to  consider  Che  many  cases  I present  in  light 
of  the  possibility  of  the  refugees  concerned  being 
dependent,  passive  and  helpless. 

in  fact,  now  having  had  time  to  evaluate  the  PRPC  from 
a snore  distant  perspective  and  to  compare  the  PRPC  with 


brief  visits  to  other  Southeast  Asian  refugees  camps,  I feel 


explanation 


1-point  in  their 


unique  set  oC  circunstances  including  the  security  in 
knowing  they  had  been  accepted  for  resettlement,  an 
environment  dominated  by  the  presence  of  other  refugees  of 

resettlement  country  in  an  environment  that  did  not  directly 
challenge  the  efficacy  of  their  ability  to  carry  out  the 

perspective  of  refugees  who  have  lived  with  the  uncertainty 
of  not  knowing  whether  the  goal  they  set  out  to  attain, 

is  finally  going  to  be  realized.  Once  accepted  for 
resettlement  the  refugees  can  begin  to  think  about  the  long- 
term future  in  terms  of  possibilities  and  not  concentrate  on 
the  short-term  future.  They  can  begin  to  entertain  ideas 
about  the  place  they  are  going  and  how  they  will  have  to 
adjust. 

In  the  PBPC  the  refugees  were  still  surrounded  by  other 
refugees  of  the  same  culture  and  recent  experience  as 
refugees.  As  a result  the  aspects  of  their  culture  and 
experience  as  refugees  that  they  brought  to  the  PRPC 
continued  to  serve  them  in  terms  of  knowing  how  to  behave 


<ith  the  people 


addition,  most  of  the 


other  refugees  and,  for  those  I lived  with, 

Vietnanese.  Thus  the  basis  for  inter-personal  interaction 
in  most  aspects  of  daily  life.  Including  getting  tasks  done. 


possibilities  raised  by  their  future  in  another  country  in  a 
relatively  non-threatening  environment  where  their  basic 
cultural  precepts  were  not  directly  challenged.  They  could 
think  about  the  future,  including  the  information  and 
language  they  were  taught  in  classes,  without  having  to 
confront  it  directly  during  the  period  they  stayed  in  the 
PRPC.  In  this  sense  I believe  the  time  spent  in  the  PRPC 


Refugees  as  a Social  ProOlea:  Why  Dependency  is  the  Central 

one  further  aspect  of  this  dissertation  requires 
explanation,  why  did  l choose  dependency  as  the  central 

the  central  issue  and  that  briefly  outline  the  chapters  in 
this  dissertation  reveal,  I think,  and  hope  to  demonstrate 

will  argue  that  refugee  dependency,  as  both  a characteristic 
ascribed  to  refugees  and  a result  of  life  in  a refugee  camp, 


»ppli« 


ippropi 


questions  that 


asked.  The  first  question  is 


The  first  question  is  the  more  difficult  of  the  two  to 

dependency  are  inappropriate  or  inaccurate  characterizations 
of  refuqees  or  refugee  caoips  leads  to  the  question  of  the 
place  and  interpretation  of  "data,"  the  observer’s 

descriptions  of  the  refugee  canp  environment  and 

favor  of  a kind  of  environmental  determinism  that  must 
result  in  dependent  refugees.  One  example  is  Rogge's  (1990) 
description  of  the  Khmer  refugee  camps  on  the  Thai-Cambodian 
border.  Rogge  begins  by  ascribing  a "care  and  maintenance 


are  made  to  create  a de 

Thailand  this  has  never 
outset  camps  have  taken 
maintenance  character. 


Both  the  UNBRO  and  UNHCR  camps  have  always  been 

provided  by  the  international  community.  Such 
rations  are  basic:  rice,  vegetables,  coohing  oil  and 


been  provided  (Rogge,  1990:9) , 


Rogge's  argument  is  that  the  dependency  of  the  camps  is 
illustrated  by  the  official  absence  of  a money  economy.  I 
the  same  argument,  however,  Rogge  provides  examples  of  how 


The  near  total  dependency  of  the  UNHCR  camps,  is 
illustrated  by  the  'official'  absence  of  any 
monetary  economy  within  the  camps.  No  cash  is 
supposed  to  be  circulating  inside  camps.  Refugees 
who  worked  for  NGOs  or  UNHCR  are  paid  in  )cind 
(toothpaste,  soap,  canned  goods,  etc.)  and  are 
expected  to  barter  any  surpluses.  In  reality 
however,  a limited  market  ecohomy  has  materialized 
since  money  flows  into  camp  with  relative  ease,  and 
in  fairly  large  sums,  primarily  as  'illegal' 

tobacco  and  other  goods  are  traded  through  the  fence 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  cooperation  of  Thai 

profit  from  'taxing'  these  activities.  (Rogge,  1990: 


economic  activities  engaged  in  by  the  refugees.  Rogge 
might  be  the  cause  of  many  of  the  activities. 


21 


or  just  plain  bandits  along  the  border  before  bein 


of  being  unable  to  make  decisions  for  themselves,  yet  Rogge 
maintained  that  the  camp  environment  and  the  experience  of 
"years  of  camp  life"  left  the  refugees  in  just  that  very 

When  I encounter  studies  of  refugees  where  they  are 
characterized  as  dependent  I also  expect  to  find 
descriptions  of  refugee  behavior  that  supports  such  a 
general  characterization,  I expect,  for  example,  to  find 
descriptions  of  the  refugees'  listlessness,  refugees' 
failure  to  act  in  situations  where  possible  responses  are 
clear,  the  refugees'  inactivity  and  lack  of  incentive,  1 do 
not  expect  to  find  descriptions  of  refugees  initiating 
alternative  activities  to  get  around  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  camp  authorities.  When  1 encounter  both  general 
characterizations  of  refugees  as  dependent  and  descriptions 
of  refugee  behavior  indicative  of  intitative  and  decision 
making,  there  is  some  confusion  as  to  why  the  question  of 
the  origin,  and  acceptance,  of  a general  characterization  of 
refugees  as  dependent  is  left  unanswered.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  example  given  above.  The  only  clue  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  idea  that  the  Khmer  were  dependent  cones  from 
the  general  description  of  the  refugee  camps  themselves  as 
being  dependent  on  external  support  for  their  existence.  In 
essence,  a kind  of  environmental  determinism,  where  the  type 
of  institution  under  analysis  and  the  Institution's 
relationship  with  other  institutions  or  agencies  determines 


the  character  of  the  institution's  effect  on  the 
inhabitants.  This  again  brings  us  to  the  question  of  uhat 
data  are  most  relevant  in  determining  whether  the  refugees 
can  be  characterised  as  dependent  or  not,  and  how  the  data 
are  interpreted. 

Issues  concerning  the  interpretation  of  data  are  not 
new  in  anthropology.  In  1956  Ward  Goodenough  discovered 
that  his  analysis  of  residence  patterns  among  Truckese 
society  was  different  from  that  of  John  Fischer,  who  studied 
the  same  communities  three  years  after  he  did.  Goodenough 
had  argued  that  the  Trukese  post-marital  residence  patterns 
were  predominantly  matrilocal,  while  Fischer's  data  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  Trukese  were  bilocal  (Goodenough, 
1956:22-23).  Goodenough  argued  that  the  difference  was 
either  the  result  of  the  differences  in  the  information  used 
to  classify  an  individual's  post-marital  residence,  or  a 
differences  in  the  interpretation  of  the  data.  Goodenough 
concluded  that  both  factors  were  at  work  (Goodenough, 
1956:24).  For  example,  Goodenough  discussed  how  the 
classification  of  an  individual's  post-marital  residence 
changed  from  generation,  and  that  depending  on  how  many 
ascending  generations  were  considered,  an  individual’s 
present  residence  could  be  classified  patrilocal, 
avunculocal  or  matrilocal  (Goodenough,  1956:27-28).  As  a 
result  of  the  problems  in  classifying  individuals, 

Goodenough  argued  that  using  such  classifications  for  whole 
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behave  to  one  another  in  a vorld  where  only  )cinship  mattered 
(Keesing,  1975S126)." 

In  much  the  same  way,  advocates  of  a refugee  dependency 


administration  or  a 


ilyzing 


as  analyzing  a society  in  terms  of  "kinship  norms."  There 
is  a lot  more  happening,  a wider  range  of  decisions  to  be 


patrilocal  post-marital  residence,  a lot  of  variation  an 
Initiative  can  be  subsumed  under  the  blanket  term 
"dependency."  Furthermore,  in  the  same  way  that  a prior 
categories  of  kinship  could  predetermine  the  way  data  wa 


ietermlne  the  way  d 


Another  example,  and  one  probably  closer  to  the  issue 
of  refugee  dependency,  concerns  the  notion  of  a "culture  of 
poverty."  Valentine  (1966)  rightly  pointed  out  that  the 
notion  of  a "culture"  carries  the  connotation  of  a closed 
system  in  which  Che  behavior  of  individuals  considered  to  be 


explained  by 


of  a "culture  of  poverty"  encloses  the  nenbers  of  such 


being  poor,  in  si 

uch  a way  that  the  classifying  determinant, 

poverty,  must  be 

explained  by  factors  Internal  to  the 

culture,  such  a 

cultural  enclosure  tends  to  exclude  factors 

cultures  perpetu. 

Lion. 

largely  in  the  fi 
cultural  traits. 

Valentine  presents  a biting  criticism  of 

the  conclusions  . 

reached  by  Fraaier,  Glazer  (see  Valentine, 

1968:20-28)  and. 

finally  by  Hoynihan,  which  found  their  way 

into  a report  fo 

r the  United  states  Department  of  tabor 

(Moynihan,  196S) 

and  thus  national  policy,  on  the  problem  of 

black  poverty  in 

the  U.S.  According  to  Hoynihan-s  1965 

report  (as  quotei 

3 in  Valentine,  1968:29),  the  problem  with 

"negro  society"  ■ 

was  the  "negro  family."  "At  the  heart  of 

deterioration  of 

the  negro  family.  It  is  the  fundamental 

source  of  weakne: 

S3  in  the  negro  community  at  the  present 

time..."  Hoynihi 

an’s  support  for  this  conclusion,  according 

to  Valentine,  wa: 

5 "demographic  data  on  households — 

Issolved  marriages,  illegitimacy,  welfare  rates,  ADC  (Aic 


to  families  with  Dependent  Children)  figures,  and  so  forth 
(Valentine,  19$8: 29) . 

Tracing  the  origins  of  the  culture  of  poverty  concept, 
valentine  analyzes  and  critiques  the  work  of  Oscar  Lewis  and 
others  who  applied  the  concept  in  studies  of  poor,  urban 
blac)cs  in  the  United  States  (Valentine,  1966:48-113).  As  a 
result  Valentine  ashs  the  highly  relevant  question:  "when  is 
a culture  not  a culture?"  In  the  discussion  that  foliows 
Valentine  night  just  as  well  have  phrased  the  initial 
question  to  ask;  when  is  a culture  not  a culture,  but  a 
subculture?  In  essence,  a subculture  as  the  learned  and 
shared  patterns  of  behavior,  the  symbolic  aspect  of  which  is 
determined  by  its  relationship  with  the  larger  culture  from 
which  it  is  different  or  deviant  and  which  led  to  the 
classification  and  defining  of  the  subculture  in  the  first 
place.  There  would  not  be  a "culture  of  poverty"  if  the 
behavior  of  poor  people  were  not  discernible  from  the 
behavior  of  the  not-poor. 

To  resolve  the  matter  of  interpreting  the  behavior  of 
populations  considered  "cultures  of  poverty,"  Valentine 
recommends  ethnography  (Valentine,  1968:117).  In  terms  of 
evaluating  the  utility  of  what  is  essentially  a label 
(culture  versus  subculture)  connoting  the  cause  of  what  is 
considered  deviant  behavior,  Valentine’s  recommendation  to 
pursue  ethnography  has  relevance  for  the  issue  of  refugee 
dependency.  Valentine  points  out  that  the  label  "culture" 


or  "sub-culture"  has  Implicatior 
iBiplenenting  of  policies  designs 


behavior.  The  sane  is  true  for 


policies  to  be  Implemented  in  refugee  assistance  depending 
on  whether  refugees  are  perceived  as  dependent  or  not. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  discussion,  Valentine  presents 
hypotheses  to  be  tested  through  ethnographic  research  to 


refugee  dependency. 


Refugee  dependency  is  characterized  by  passiveness, 
helplessness,  lack  of  initiative,  and  the  inability  to 
make  decisions  related  to  achieving  internalized  goals 


administrators,  assistance  providers,  refugee 


passive  and  not  respond  to  alleviate  deprivations;  they  will 
be  helpless  and  will  respond,  if  they  respond  at  all,  to 


lack  initiative  and  not  take  action  to  alleviate 
deprivations  without  the  direction  of  others  external  to  the 


toward  achieving  internalized  goals  without  consultation 


Null  Hypothesis:  Refugees  are  not  dependent. 


Refugees  are  not  characterized  by  passiveness, 
to  cake  decisions  related  to  achieving  internalized 


istance  bureaucrats) , 


respond  to  alleviate  deprivations;  they  will  not  be  helpless 


minimize  or  relieve,  perceived  deprivations  and  that  may 
agencies  who  are  perceived  to  be  empowered  or  powerful;  they 


deprivations  without  the  direction  of  others  external  to  the 
refugee  community;  they  will  make  decisions  toward  achieving 
Internalized  goals  without  consultation  with,  and  approval 
from,  external  actors  such  as  refugee  camp  administrators, 
assistance  providers,  refugee  assistance  bureaucrats. 

Chapters  three,  four  and  five  in  this  dissertation  lay 
the  ground  work  lor  the  hypothesis  that  refugees  are 
dependent.  Chapters  eight,  nine  and  ten  in  this 


dissertation  provide  ethnographic  data  to  test  this 
hypothesis . 

Beyond  the  issue  of  whether  certain  general 
classifications  of  populations  are  matters  of  interpretation 
is  the  issue  of  why  certain  interpretations  gain  acceptance, 
especially  within  anthropology,  without  supporting 
ethnographic  detail  and  evidence.  This  problem  might  be 
better  framed  by  ashing  what  is  resolved,  i.e.,  what 
inconsistencies  are  resolved,  by  subsuming  a population 
under  a covering  classification  that  masks  the  details  of 
individual  behaviors,  variations  in  behavior  between 
individuals,  and  the  relationship  of  individuals  to  the 
larger  culture  or  society?  Below  I suggest,  but  do  not 
test,  a hypothesis  to  account  for  the  disparity  in  how 
refugees  are  perceived  and  described  and  the  way  they 
actually  behave. 

The  conventional  answer  to  the  question  posed  above 
would  be  that  there  are  historical  or  cultural 
predispositions  held  by  the  audience  or  attending  population 
that  determine  the  form  or  content  of  information  that  the 
population  will  accept  as  relevant.  The  attending 
population  here  consists  of  social  scientists  and  policy 
makers,  policy  implementors  and  humanitarian  assistance 
providers  concerned  with  refugees.  The  historical  or 
cultural  predispositions  of  this  group  that  would  appear  to 
lend  credence  to  arguments  of  refugee  dependency  could  be 


explained  by  the  "reification  of 


dependency.  If  refugees  are  dependent;  either  as  (1)  a 
result  of  the  actions  of  those  adninistratlng,  or  providing 

which  refugees  live  such  as  refugee  camps  that  lead  to 
refugee  dependency;  or  (2)  refugees  are  dependent  as  a 

experience  of  becoming  and  being  a refugee;  or  (3)  a 
combination  of  both,  then  control,  the  power  and 

refugees,  lay  with  policy  oaXers,  policy  implementors  and 

the  attending  population  receptive  to  the  notion  of  refugee 
dependency)  and  not  with  the  refugees  themselves.  Even 

dependency  an  implicit  criticism  of  a significant  segment  of 
the  attending  population,  i.e.,  they  cause  or  exacerbate 
refugee  dependency,  the  existence  of  refugee  dependency 
reinforces  the  idea  that  they  are  in  control. 


of  a recognized  social  problem. 


historical  by-product  of 


their 


cultural  notions  of  social  and  economic  progress  as  well  as 
filling  the  staffs,  when  international  problems  arise,  such 
as  large  numbers  of  people  crossing  international  borders, 

the  resources  and  support  to  act.  Furthermore, 


organizations  like  the  UN  and  the  United  Nations  High 

of  the  larger  social  problem  of  refugees  (including  food, 
water,  housing,  and  security  as  well  as  a durable  solution 
involving  their  future)  requires  action.  This  need  for 

dependency  is  an  artifact  arising  as  a result  of  responding 
to  the  other  aspects  of  refugees  as  a social  problem,  i.e., 

are  dependent  does  not  negate  the  need  for  action  to  cope 

fact  the  suggestion  that  refugees  are  incapable  of  making 

action  by  external  agents.  Asserting  refugee  dependency  can 


limply  identifying 


usual  catalogue  of  basic  biological  needs. 


for  direction.  In  addition,  placing  blame  for  refugee 
dependency  on  the  same  entities  that  seek  to  aid  then  simply 
reinforces  the  idea  that  those  sane  entities  have  control 
over  the  refugees  and  can  determine  not  just  their  present 
circumstances,  but  their  futures  as  well. 

Conversely,  arguing  that  refugees  are  not  dependent 
carries  the  implication  that  the  refugees  may  not  need  as 
much  assistance  as  external  agents  argue  that  they  do,  and 
further  that  the  assistance  rendered  refugees  does  not  have 
as  great  an  effect  on  then,  i.e.  exert  as  great  a degree  of 
control  over  then,  as  assertions  of  refugee  dependency  would 
seem  to  indicate.  This  argument  can  be  seen  as  undermining 
the  basis  upon  which  actions  are  taken  to  assist  refugees, 
i.e.  under  the  rubric  "humanitarian  assistance." 

This  "reification  of  control"  argument  nay  be  valid. 

If  so,  however,  it  is  likely  to  meet  with  quite  a bit  of 
resistance.  The  reason  is  the  scope  of  carrying  this 
argument  to  its  logical  conclusion.  In  essence,  this  same 
argument  could  be  applied  to  any  study  of  a people 
considered  to  be  in  a deprived  state  that  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  their  deprived  state  is  a result  of  power 
differentials  within  the  society.  Such  a conclusion  would 
then  be  seen  as  reifying  the  power  structure  and  the  place 
of  the  powerful  within  it  by  ascribing  cause  to  their 
motives.  Even  if  moral  objections  are 


raised  against  the 


conditions  that  lead  to  the  deprived  state  of  those 
considered  less  powerful,  or  even  powerless,  no  viable 


the  process  by  which  they  became  powerful  that  would  lead 
then  to  change  their  ways  upon  achieving  a position  of 

relieve  the  condition  of  the  powerless  serve  only  to  reify 
their  position  as  powerful. 

The  alternative  to  this  argument,  an  alternative  that 

powerless  in  creating  the  conditions  in  which  they  live,  is 
pejoratively  known  as  "blaming  the  victim.”  Thus  any 

capability  to  change,  the  deprived  condition  of  the 
powerless  implies  some  measure  of  participation  by  them  in 

which  they  live,  a condition  in  which  they  are  "victims," 
and  such  implications  "blame"  them  for  their  own 

endured  by  those  who  consider  themselves  advocates  for  the 
deprived  and  powerless,  but  who  would  be  holding  these  sane 
deprived  and  powerless  people  partly  responsible  for  the 


2y  liv 


little 


ifuges  camps  and 


provide  assistance  to  refugees  such  that 
their  arguments  are  designed  to  reinforce  the  perception  of 

arguments  have  that  effect,  but  I do  not  think  it  is 
Intentional.  No,  those  who  argue  refugee  dependency  (with 
the  possible  exception  of  Tollefson,  see  chapter  four) , 1 
believe,  truly  perceive  the  refugees  to  be  dependent. 

I believe  the  refugee  dependency  assertions  represent  a 
resolution  of  several  kinds  of  dissonance  experienced  by 
researchers  studying  a contemporary  social  problem,  or 

problems.  These  dissonances  are  experienced  by  someone 

"you  cannot  say."  For  example,  you  cannot  say  anything 
"good"  about  being  a refugee.  "Good"  in  the  sense  that  you 
cannot  say  anything  that  would  imply  that  people  choose  to 
become  refugees.  People  must  be  forced  to  be  refugees;  they 
cannot  choose  to  be  refugees  as  an  alternative  strategy 
among  many,  possibly  competing  or  egulvalent,  strategies. 

In  addition,  for  the  most  part,  the  conditions  in  which 
refugees  are  found  are  not  the  best  (though  1 would  argue 
that  refugees  often  make  the  best  of  these  conditions)  and 


constitute  a deprived  population.  The  refugees  cannot 
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hunanltaclan  assistance,  and  Mason  and  Brown  (1983)  who 

criticism  of  those  whom  we  have  entrusted  with  our 
generosity  will  be  misunderstood  or  deliberately 


humanitarian  assistance  are  insurmountable  and  the  entire 
effort  a waste.  Caring  about  total  strangers,  no  matter  how 
difficult  the  circumstances,  is  a fragile  business.  Caring 
for  total  strangers  represents  a point  where  people  are  at 

good  opinion  of  themselves  on  the  line  in  an  act  of  trust. 
Betrayal  is  easy  and  painful.  Hence,  criticism  of  such 
efforts,  and  especially  criticism  alluding  to  the 
possibility  of  assistance  having  detrimental  effects  on 
those  who  are  supposed  to  benefit,  tends  toward 


to  demonstrate  in  subsequent  chapters,  is  an  overgeneralized 


participation,  the  extended  length  of  time  some  refugees 
spend  in  camps,  the  tendency  of  some  people  to  overcontrol 
when  entrusted  with  responsibility  or  simply  the  essential 
inequality  in  the  relationship  of  those  who  give  and  those 


imputing  the  good  intentions 


implementing  the  assistance  and  thus,  hopefully,  not 


I present  the  argument  above  as  a possibility  only,  In 

explains  why  refugees  are  labeled  dependeht  in  the  research 
literature  on  refugees,  in  reality,  the  only  way  that 

be  to  reject  the  assistance  they  are  offered.  In  rejecting 
assistance,  however,  they  would  also  be  rejecting  the  status 
of  refugee  and  whatever  rights  or  protection  that  night 


hand.  Is  there  then  something  in  the  perceived  inequality 
in  the  relationship  between  the  giver  and  receiver  of 

the  recipient,  making  dependency  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  giving  and  receiving  assistance?  I can  accept  that  this 
might  apply  to  those  providing  assistance,  but  not  for 
independent  researchers.  To  the  degree  that  these 

science,  there  is  an  apparent  lack  in  either  methodology  or 
theory  since,  as  I argue  in  subsequent  chapters,  the  data  — 
the  observable  behavior  of  refugees  — should  lead  to  the 
opposite  conclusion.  Thus  we  are  hack  where  this  dlscusslor 
began,  with  the  examples  of  Rogge,  Goodenough  and  Valentine. 
The  point  made  by  Goodenough,  that  classifications  of  some 
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aspect  of  a population  made  on  the  basis  of  their  utility 
for  making  comparisons  between  populations  nay  not  be 
accurate  representations  of  the  criteria  Chat  people 
actually  use  Co  make  decisions,  is  appropriate  in  the  case 


decisions.  X am  not  sure  that  this  is  a crucial  point, 
however,  for  I do  not  think  refugees  care  very  much  whether 


made  by  Valentine,  however,  that  enconpassing  labels  such  as 
a "culture"  or  "subculture"  inply  differing  causes  to  the 
effect  being  labeled,  i.e.,  poverty,  and  thus  have 
implications  for  the  formation  of  policies  Chat  may  affect 
their  lives,  is  both  appropriate  and  relevant.  Let  me  give 
an  example. 


Refugee  Dependency  and  Policy  iBclicatlons 


from  July  1992  to  October  1992,  for  the  United  Nations 
Research  institute  for  Social  Development  (UNRISD) . The 


UNHCR 


In  the  prc 


discovered  that 


consequences  could  result  from  the  inplementation  of 
policies  based  on  the  perception  that  refugees  are 


where  to  repatriate  the  refugee 
criginal  uimcB  plan  the  refugee 


UNHCR  t 
} withii 


destination  in  Cambodia.  A survey  was  conducted  in  which  the 
refugees  could  put  a desired  destination  as  well  as  their 
place  of  origin.  When  too  many  refugees  chose  to  return  to 
Battambang  province,  and  the  provincial  government  resisted, 
the  UNHCR  changed  the  choice  of  final  destination  to  the 
place  of  origin. 


things  and  not  necessarily  where  the  refugees  considered 
themselves  to  be  from,  or  where  they  wanted  to  return  to. 
Place  of  origin  could  mean  the  last  place  in  Cambodia  they 


last  Khmer  Rouge  labor  camp  they  worked  in.  Place  of  origin 
could  also  mean  the  place  where  they  were  conscripted  into 
one  of  the  three  resistance  armies  from,  or 


the  last  place 


fighting  during  the 


the  survey  asked  for  only  one  place  of  origin  per  family, 
the  place  of  origin  was  the  husband's.  The  husband's  place 

Traditionally,  Khmer  had  matrilocal  post-marital  residence 

family,  and  it  was  to  the  wife's  family's  village  that  the 
refugees  should  have  returned. 

Cambodia  to  places  they  did  not  want  to  be.  This  was  not 
supposed  to  happen.  Furthermore,  if  it  did  happen  people 
were  supposed  to  stay  where  they  were  put  anyway.  As  part 
of  the  repatriation  assistance  returnees  received  a food 
ration  for  400  days  (six  months  in  Phnom  Penh).  The  UNHCR 
was  in  charge  of  the  operation;  the  food  was  provided  by  the 
World  Food  program;  CARE  was  contracted  to  transport  the 
food;  and  the  CRC,  the  Cambodian  Bed  Cross,  did  the  actual 
distribution  to  the  returnees.  The  food  was  distributed  at 
food  distribution  points,  usually  a Wat,  when  returnees 


was.  The  idea  was  that  the  returnees  would  stay  in  one 
place,  at  least  partly  because  they  would  be  dependent  on 
the  food  distribution  point.  At  the  time  I left  Cambodia  in 


change  their  fc 


The  reason  that  allowing  the  returnees  to  change  their 
food  distribution  point  was  under  discussion  was  because  it 
was  not  working.  Returnees  were  moving  anyway  and  in  large 


incapable  of  making  decisions  for  themselves  led  to  the 
assumption  that  they  would  stay  in  the  villages  or  sites 
where  they  were  initially  resettled.  This  assumption  was 

dependent  on  the  supply  of  food  provided  by  UNHCR  and  the 
CRC.  consequently,  no  allowance  was  made  for  secondary 
migration  and  changing  the  food  distribution  points  of 


was  a reluctance  ' 


> change  the  system.  The  consequence  for 


assistance  they  were  given  either  as  a result  of  the  higher 
failure  to  acquire  it,  yet  they  moved  anyway. 


Conclueior 


SOURCE:  PROCOSS, 


NEIQHBORHOOO  ORQANIZATION 


Ne ighborhood 
COAO) 


Organization  Officer  (or 


Elected  Leaders  for;  Peace  and  Order 


Appointed  Leaders  for; 


FIGURE  1.3  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  BASED 
STRUCTURE  (CBS) 


CHAPTER  TMO 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  TO  THE  CONTEMPORARV  REFUGEE  FLOWS 
FROM  VIETNAM 


s military  and  p 


throughout  the  1980s  were  not  the  first  refugees  Vietnam 
produced.  During  Vietnam's  long  history  of  warfare  with 
China,  the  Chams  and  the  Khmer,  and  the  internal  conflicts 
that  persisted  in  the  intervals  when  they  were  not  fighting 
someone  else,  Vietnam  has  generated  refugees.  Host  of  those 
refugees  have  disappeared,  their  flight  and  fate  unrecorded 


considered  Vietnam's  most  famous  refugee.  This  chapter 

eventual  return  to  unite  North  and  South  Vietnam  for  the 

story  then  moves  into  more  contemporary  history  as  Vietnam 
was  split  again  and  the  first  and  second  Indochina  Mars  set 
the  stage  for  the  present  day  "boat  people"  refugee  flow. 

The  picture  that  emerges  from  a reading  of  Vietnam's 
history  and  the  brief  presentation  here  is 


that  the 


event  in  the  history  of  Vietnam.  Furthermore,  the 
contemporary  refugee  flows  that  drew  world  attention  briefly 
in  1975,  and  then  more  seriously  beginning  in  1979,  actually 
had  their  roots  as  far  back  as  19S4.  The  tendency  to 

address  refugee  issues  as  an  immediate  crisis  which  commands 
attention  as  an  "eBiergency"  calling  forth  relief  efforts 
unfortunately  precludes  a deeper  understanding  of  the  nature 


but  to  flee  some  immediate  life  threatening  situation. 
There  is  little  room  in  such  a perspective  for  the 
possibility  that  choosing  to  become  a refugee  might  be  one 


lough  difficult,  h 


Nouven  Ahn:  Vietnam's  Most  Famous  Refugee 


him 


Nguyen  Ahn  was  the  last  of  the  southern  Nguyen  dynasty 
which  had  ruled  the  Southern  half  of  Vietnain  since  1570. 
Nguyen  Ahn,  however,  was  not  interested  in  asylum  in  a third 
country;  he  wanted  his  own  country  back.  He  was  hiding  from 
the  Tay  Sons  in  Siam  and  seeking  help  in  reclaiming  control 
of  his  country.  He  would  eventually  turn  to  the  French  but 
with  reluctance.  He  tried  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  English, 
the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese  and  even  the  Spanish  in  Manila. 

The  English  were  in  the  process  of  losing  America,  the  Dutch 
were  busy  enough  in  Indonesia,  the  Portuguese  had  never  had 
much  success  in  Vietnam,  and  the  Spanish  just  were  not 
interested  either.  Through  all  of  these  appeals,  Pigneau  de 
Behain,  a Frenchman  and  the  Bishop  of  Adran,  kept  pushing 
the  French  alternative.  In  Pigneau,  Nguyen  Ahn  found  an 
ally,  but  for  a price.  The  price  was  the  initial  French 
interest  in  Vietnam,  originally  religious  and  commercial, 
that  led  to  French  colonization  in  1862  (Chandler  et  al 
1987:134).  The  French  colonization  of  Vietnam  set  the  stage 
for  the  refugee  flows  that  followed,  including  the  flow  of 
refugees  from  Vietnam  after  1975,  the  subject  of  this 
dissertation. 

In  view  of  the  topic  examined  here,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  French  conquest  began  with  the  provision  of 
aid  to  a Vietnamese  refugee.  The  French,  though  the  most 
successful,  were  not  the  first  Europeans  to  go  to  Indochina 
in  search  of  trade,  money,  souls,  and  more  trade  and  more 


money  and  more  souls.  The  French  were  the  only  ones 
tenacious  enough  to  stay. 

The  Portuguese,  as  usual,  were  the  first  in  and  the 
first  out.  In  the  process  of  prowling  around  the  South 
Pacific  and  the  various  gulfs  and  seas  around  Southeast  Asia 
running  the  spice  trade,  the  Portuguese  finally  wound  up  off 
the  coast  of  Vietnam  in  1535.  The  Portuguese  retained  their 
control  of  the  trade  routes  throughout  Southeast  Asia 
through  the  rest  of  the  16th  century  and  thus  represented 
the  only  real  European  presence  in  backwater  places  like 
Vietnam,  where  they  had  established  a trading  port  at  Paifo, 
fifteen  miles  south  of  what  is  now  Ho  Chi  Hinh  City. 

The  Portuguese  success,  however,  inspired  others, 
including  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch  got  there 
first  with  the  most.  In  1603  the  Dutch  set  up  their  own 
Bast  India  Company  with  the  intention  of  securing  a monopoly 
of  trade  in  spices  from  Asia.  The  Dutch  conceived  the  idea 
of  a monopoly  as  being  free  from  competition  by  other 
European  states,  such  as  Portugal  and  England,  but  also  free 
from  local  rulers.  The  idea,  simply  put,  was  to  sell  as 
dear  as  possible,  by  securing  a monopoly  on  the  demand 
market  in  Europe,  but  also  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  possible  by 
pre-empting  local  rulers  through  colonial  domination.  By 
166B  the  Dutch  had  succeeded  in  restricting  the  Portuguese 


and  Macao 


the  Chinese 


mobilize  against  foreigners.  They  were  able  to  prevent  the 
Europeans  from  the  sort  of  piracy  and  plunder  that  had 

decreased  the  profitability  of  their  efforts  in  Vietnam  with 
little  hope  for  improvement.  In  addition,  the  feudalistic 
structure  of  vietnaneee  society  limited  the  demand  for 
European  goods  since  the  vast  majority  of  the  population 
would  have  nothing  to  trade  with  or  for. 


and  European  ideas,  and  In  the  end,  determined  which 
Europeans  would  succeed  in  imposing  their  unique  brand  of 
civilizing  on  the  Vietnamese,  with  the  success  of  the  Dutch 


had  to  abandon  many  of  them  and  many  of  their  missionaries 


Hanoi  as  part  of  the  Catholic  mission  to  Vietnam.  This  man, 
Alexander  de  Rhodes,  and  his  time  in  Vietnam  were  to  prove 

both  in  Vietnam  and  in  the  larger  world  of  the  catholic 
hierarchy. 

months,  and  wrote  the  first  catechism  in  Vietnamese  and 
published  a Latin-Portuguese-Vietnamese  dictionary.  All  of 

written  language  that  had  been  developed  by  an  Italian  and  a 
Portuguese  Jesuit.  Though  Quoc  Ngu  was  not  his  Innovation, 
ed  it  more  successfully  than  anyone  else.  Ouoc 


and  writing  was  almost  exclusively  the  provenance  of  the 


the  Importance  of  European  ships  laden  with  weapons  declined 


several  times.  By  1645,  however,  even  the  South  was  denied 


r,  that  of  emissary.  He  went  to  Rome  to  plead  for 
on  to  Vietnam  that  would  be  free  of  Portuguese  con 
s apparently  saw  the  incipient  decline  of  the 


and  directly  by  what  he  perceived  as  a lack  of  initiative  of 
the  Portuguese  Jesuits  in  Macao.  Tired  of  the  run-around  he 
received  in  Rome,  where  the  Portuguese  were  still  feared. 


In  1653  he  published  a book  that 


appealed  to  those  vith  materialist  interests,  writing  that 
Vietnam  was  not  just  a rich  missionary  field  but  rich  in 
gold  and  pepper  as  well.  In  1654,  however,  Rhodes  was 
dispatched  to  Persia,  where  he  died  in  1660.  Rhodes  did 
Live  long  enough  to  see,  in  1658,  two  Frenchmen  appointed  to 
be  Apostolic  Vicars  in  Vietnam. 

Someone,  apparently,  in  France  had  read  Rhodes’  book. 
The  French  won  their  Apostolic  Vicarages  from  Rome  through 
their  willingness  to  pay  for  the  mission  to  Vietnam.  In 
1664  the  Catholic  evangelization  of  Vietnam  became  the 
prerogative  of  the  newly  created  Society  of  Foreign 
Missions.  In  the  same  year  the  same  people  who  had  agreed 
to  pay  for  evangelizing  Vietnam  also  created  the  French  East 
India  Company.  Created  sixty  years  later  than  the  Dutch  and 
the  English,  the  French  Bast  India  company  is  proof  once 
again  that  a bad  idea  never  dies.  By  1650  the  dual  French 
motives  of  missions  and  mercantilism  were  firmly  bonded. 
Buttinger  relates  an  example  of  a letter  written  in  the  mid 
1600s  by  the  English  agent  of  their  local  factory  in  Hanoi 
wherein  he  describes  his  puzzlement  at  the  purpose  of  the 
French,  who  had  a house  ostensibly  to  organize  Franco- 
Vietnamese  trade  but  was  actually  an  'undercover'  mission 
(Buttinger  1958:218). 

The  link  between  making  money  and  saving  souls  was 
beneficial  to  both  traders  and  missionaries.  After  1672 
missionaries  were  no  longer  welcome  in  North  or  South 


)f  the 


time  to  grant  Christian  missionaries  a place  in  their 
society.  Two  reasons  are  adequate.  First,  Vietnam  was 
ruled  by  emperors  who  had  derived  their  understanding  of 
society  and  social  relationships  from  China  and  the 


family  and  national  loyalty  on  filial  piety.  The  emperor 
was  like  the  father,  like  a father,  the  emperor  ruled  by 

thing,  to  behave  morally.  This  is  was  an  idealization 
because  moral  authority  could  be  revoked  by  incompetence, 

success,  and  revocation  was  an  explanation  for  failure. 


monotheistic  deity  determined  morality  and  communicated  it 
through  priests,  especially  foreign  priests,  was  not  very 
appealing  to  a confuclan  ruler.  The  second  reason  for  the 
unpopularity  of  Christian  missionaries  was  the  result  of  the 
Vietnamese  observation  that  where  foreign  missionaries  went, 
political  trouble  soon  followed.  The  Vietnamese  had 

through  a plot  hatched  partly  by  the  two  French  Apostolic 
Vicars  for  Vietnam  who  operated  mainly  in  Thailand.  The 


the  schemes  of  Its  agents  and  admirals  in  Southeast  Asia. 
With  the  loss  of  their  claims  in  India  in  1778,  the  French 
were  more  inclined  to  take  out  their  frustration  by 
supporting  the  American  rebellion  against  the  English.  It 
took  the  perseverance  and  tenacity  of  another  pivotal  French 
cleric  to  convince  the  French  government  to  involve  itself 
in  Vietnam. 

Pigneau  de  Behain  was  also  on  the  run  from  the  Tay- 
sons.  In  1781  the  Tay  Sons  captured  Saigon  and  Pigneau 
fled,  first  to  Cambodia  and  then  to  Thailand.  Despite  this 
setback,  Pigneau  was  effective.  He  was  effective  as  a 
missionary,  a diplomat,  a politician,  and  a 


typic 


finally  convinced  Nguyen  A 


rince  Canh,  to  Plgneau  and  i 


Prince  canh  channed  the  salons  of  Paris  with  his  exotic  good 
manners,  and  Pigneau  charmed  the  military  minds  with  his 

china  that  passed  through  the  South  China  Sea.  Pigneau  got 
the  go-ahead  from  the  French  court,  what  Pigneau  did  not 


resources  and  was  actually  inclined  to  halt  French  activity 
in  India  since  he  felt  it  could  not  be  adequately  defended. 
Conway  decided  to  do  nothing,  and  In  1788  the  government  in 
Paris  agreed  with  him.  In  1789  when  Pigneau  was  told  he 

enough  to  buy  two  ships  and  hire  a mercenary  anny, 
consisting  partly  of  French  deserters.  Nguyen  Ahn  had 


by  a Chinese  invasion  of  Northern 


1788. 


Long  tolerated 


of  gratitude  to  Pigneau. 


French  missionizing  efforts  in  Vietnam  was  that  it  led  to 
the  first  American  intervention  in  Vietnam,  in  1845  as  a 


Dominique  Lefebvre,  was  about  to  be  put  to  death  in  Hue. 


several  Vietnamese  officials  as  hostage,  and  held  them  for 
four  days  until  Hue  assured  him  that  the  bishop  would  not  be 


harmed.  Percival  did  this  on  his  own  initiative,  w 
Washington  heard  about  it  later,  the  D.s.  governnen 


offer  a formal  apology. 


Contemporary  Refugee  Flows  from  Vietnam 
Nguyen  Ahn  was  not  the  first  Vietnamese  refugee  — and 
definitely  not  the  last  — although  he  may,  in  Vietnamese 
history,  be  the  most  famous.  Vietnam  has  been  producing 
refugees,  and  receiving  them  (1]  for  centuries.  This  has 
largely  been  the  result  of  a history  rife  with  wars,  both 


The  End  of  French  Colonial  Rule  and  the  Partition  of  Vietnam 
The  history,  and  to  a large  extent  the  cause,  of  the 


governnents  in  1975.  The  true  beginning  lay  in  1954  with 
the  fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phu,  the  end  of  the  First  Indochina 


parallel,  subsequent  to  nationwide  elections  that  were 
supposed  to  unify  the  whole  country.  As  part  of  the 
partitioning  process  people  were  permitted  to  choose  where 
they  wanted  to  live,  either  in  the  North  or  the  South.  From 
August  1954  until  Hay  18,  1955,  the  period  provided  in  the 
accords,  there  was  an  exchange  of  population  between  the 

north  (O.G.I,  1962:4]  and  860,206  people  noved  south 


step  in  a much  longer  exodus  that  would  lead  then, 
eventually,  to  refugee  camps  throughout  Southeast  Asia  and 
finally  to  destinations  all  over  the  world. 


jf  the 


Buddhist  or  Aninist,  and  1,041  were  Protestant  (schechtnan, 
1963:162).  The  predonlnance  of  Catholics  in  the  refugee 

ties  to  the  French  who  would  have  good  reason  to  fear 
reprisals  from  the  new  North  Vietnamese  government.  She 
also  mentions  the  extreme  anti-communism  that  predominated 

note  that  the  catholics  were  better  organized,  thus  better 
1977:13-14;  schetchnan,  1963:162-163).  Kelly  also  mentions 


1 judges  (Kelly, 


to  Schetchman,  the  bishops  maintained  armed  forces  that 
facilitated  the  movement  of  Catholic  refugees  to  the  port  of 
Haiphong,  where  they  had  to  go  to  embar)c  on  ships  for  South 

undoubtedly  had  an  impact  cn  the  Catholic  population  was  the 
appointment  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  a devout  Catholic  and 


aiipliilfe; 


northern  villages  gone  south  with  their 


conducted 


primacily  by  air  and 
of  the  refugees  was  i 


sea,  and  resettling  them.  The  movement 

remaining  French  Expeditionary  Force  and  the  United  States 
Operations  Mission  in  Vietnam  <USOM) . The  French  committed 


The  refugees  were  given  assistance  in  the  form  of 
tools,  housing  and  road  construction,  land  clearing,  the 
construction  of  various  public  buildings  such  as  schools, 
hospitals,  communal  halls,  markets,  etc...  (Schechtman, 


were  in  reception  centers  in  Saigon  (DIG,  1962:19}  and  a 
relocation  allowance.  The  relocation  allowance  ranged  from 


the  fc 


sparsely  popi: 


of  the  policies  and  practices  conducted  as  part  of  the  war 
by  the  governments  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  United 
states  were  designed  to  create  refugees,  or  internally 

was  that  people  who  were  moved  to  supposedly  secure  zones 
would  also  be  controlled  populations  and  unavailable  to  the 
National  Liberation  Front  (NLF) . The  "agroville”  program 

planned  500,000  peasants  into  hamlets,  stretching  from 

RVN.  The  plan  failed  when  the  peasants  refused  to  construct 
or  move  into  the  hamlets  (Kolko,  1985:96).  The  same 
approach  was  tried  again  in  1962,  this  time  under  the  name 

fortifying  the  11,000  hamlets  in  south  Vietnam  and 
concentrating  the  population  in  them,  According  to  KolKo  the 


..police,  self  defence  units. 


» wholly 


Kolko  quoted  “a  senior  ARVN  (Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam)  strategist",  Hoang  Ngoc  Lung  [2],  who  described 


the  strategic  hamlet  "i 
(Kolko,  1985:133).  Kol 


give  much  of  their  labor  to  build  stockades  and  defense 
as  the  Marine  pacification  expert  Lieutenant  Colonel 


reinstall  landlords,  and  conduct  reprisals 


rategic  hamlets, 


i artillery  and 


The  strategic  hamlet  program  was  a failure  in  every  respect. 
The  NLF  continued  to  recruit  people  from  them  (Sheehan, 
1988:112),  and  even  to  take  them  over,  essentially 
dismantling  them  (Kolko,  1985:134).  Host  importantly,  they 


government  by  strijcing  at  the  very  heart  of  peasant 
Vietnamese  society,  the  village  (Kolko,  1985:134-137: 
Fitzgerald,  1972:185-168).  Failure  though  it  was,  the 
strategic  hamlet  program  was  responsible  for  forcibly 
dislocating  more  than  eight  million  people  (Kolko,  1985: 
Kitchcox,  1990:32),  or  more  than  half  of  south  Vietnam's 
estimated  12-13  million  population. 

strategic  hamlet  program  essentially  died  and  so  did  non 
military  approaches  to  the  pacification  of  the  countrysi 
Although  the  same  approach  was  tried  again  and  again  und 
different  names  such  as  "New  Life  Hamlets"  (Fitzgerald, 


icification 


The  battle  ia  being  carried  more  and  more  to  the 
'Doesn't  that  give  the  villager  only  the 

inquired.  'I  expect  a trenendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  refugees,'  answered  Westmorland 
(fitzgerald,  1972:459) , 

Westmorland's  expectations  were  met.  Figures  on  the  nu 
of  refugees  vary.  According  to  Kolko  (1985:201),  the  U 


million.  The  RVN's  figure  tor  the  period  1965 
higher  at  7 million,  "or  about  one-third  of  t 


rell  c 


lalf  o 


5:201) . 


a description  of  the  process  by  which  villages  were 
infiltrated  by  the  NLF  and  then  subsequently  destroyed  by 
the  AGVN  and  the  u.S.  and  the  consequent  plight  of  the 
villagers  cun  refugees,  Jonathan  Schell's  "The  village  of 
Ben  Sue"  is  very  revealing  (Schell,  1988:51-134). 

A parallel  phenomenon  was  the  urbanization  of  South 

the  urban  population  in  i960  was  20  percent.  By  1971  the 

to  43  percent.  Zolberg  et  al  put  the  estimate  of  uprooted 
people  in  South  Vietnam  at  half  of  the  20  million  population 

often  forced  — urban  migrants  in  terms  of  poor  living 
conditions,  socio-economic  decline,  and  the  destructive 

provided  in  Fitzgerald  (1972:569-575,  589-590)  and  Kolko 


and  during  the  course  of  the  war,  essentially  a nation  of 
displaced  people. 

Displaced  People  as  Proto-Refugees 

Placing  a substantial  percentage  of  the  population  of 
South  Vietnam  in  the  category  of  'displaced  people'  presents 
the  opportunity  to  look  at  the  later  refugee  flows  in  a new 
light.  In  terms  of  general  statements  applicable  to  the 


war  as  part  of  the  various  pacification  programs,  Hansen  and 
Oliver-Smith's  characterization  of  forced  migration  provides 

powerlessness. 


voluntary  migration  by  the  diminished  power  of 
decision  in  the  former,  sometimes  reaching  an 

powerless"  (Hansen  and  Oliver-Smith,  1982:4). 

In  the  case  of  rural  South  Vietnamese  peasants  who  were 

hamlets,  who  were  often  presented  with  the  option  at  gun 


bombing'  zone,  powerlessness  is  an  apt  characterization. 


71 


Unfortunately, 


of  the  research  on  displaced 


coped  within  Vietnam.  He  do  know  that,  as  a result  of  the 
re-education  camps  instituted  by  the  new  government,  many 


ex-ARVN  veterans,  former  government  officials  and  others 
with  ties  to  the  former  regimes  in  South  Vietnam  and  the 


rational  one  (Popkin,  1979),  ties  to  the  land  through  either 
village  membership,  private  ownership  or  patron-client 
relationships  were  crucial.  During  the  French  colonial 

what  they  produced  from  it,  were  eroded.  The  new  government 
in  South  Vietnam  after  1954  promised  land  reform  but  failed 
to  follow  through  (Kolko,  1985).  The  war  brought  free  fire 
zones,  bombing,  defoliation,  which  increased  the  barriers 


as  described  for  displaced  people  by 


The  Causes  of  Contemporary  VletndmeBe  Refugee  Flows 


nust  be  pursued  in  Vietnam's  distant  past  as  well  as  In  its 


Northerners  to  the  south  in  1954,  have  altered  the  course  of 
events  in  Vietnam.  Furthermore,  as  researchers  we  should 

the  uprooted.  Once  people  have  uprooted  themselves  from  a 
place  they  have  lived  in  for  generations  and  moved, 


lives,  the  ties  that  bound  them  to  a place,  any  place,  have 


find  in  the  new  places  to  which  they  go  that  their  hopes  are 
not  realized  and  that,  in  fact,  conditions  deteriorate,  as 


The  most  common  approach  to  describing  the  flow  of 
Southeast  Asian  refugees  in  1975  and  after  is  to  begin  with 
why  they  fled  (Kelly,  1977:11-23;  Hitchcox,  1990:36-68). 
Given  the  destruction  and  dislocation  typified  by  the  war, 


flee,  and  why 


addressed  since  they  determine  the  legitimacy  of  the  claim 
of  those  who  did  leave  Vietnam,  to  refugee  status. 

Why  They  Did  Hot  Leave 

Several  factors  affected  the  Vietnamese’  evaluation  of 
the  consequences  of  deciding  to  flee,  other  factors 
affected  the  ability  of  Vietnamese  to  flee  their  country, 

Vietnam  was  not  an  easy  one.  The  consequences  for  loved 

refugee  had  to  be  evaluated.  The  second  issue  addresses  the 
ability  of  those  who  did  decide  to  leave  Vietnam  to 

one  important  factor  in  evaluating  the  consequences  of 
leaving  Vietnam  was  the  importance  of  reestablishing  ties  to 

dislocations  of  the  war.  As  Colson  pointed  out, 
displacement  can  lead  people  to  value  the  reestablishment  of 

better  insurance  against  vulnerability. 

people  have  learned  from  bitter  experience  that  life  is 
uncertain,  possessions  transitory,  and  human 
relationships  brittle,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  their 
coping  techniques  will  take  account  of  such 


alternative  was  escape  by  boat  and  thousands  of  miles  of 

opportunities  to  leave  Vietnam  were  limited  both  at 
end  of  the  war  and  after.  The  success  of  the  North 

Kolko.  1985:530-531).  The  United  States  government  and  i 
embassy  in  south  Vietnam  were  completely  unprepared  (Karn 

implemented  too  late.  As  a result,  many  who  wanted  to  le 
Vietnam  with  the  departing  Americans  could  not. 

Why  They-  Did  Leave 

A significant  number  of  Vietnamese  did  flee  Vietnam 
with  the  Americans.  Approximately  166,000  Vietnamese  wit 
ties  to  the  United  states  were  evacuated  from  South  Vietn 
before  It  fell  to  the  North  Vietnamese  on  April  30,  1975. 


initial 


number  was  small  in  comparison  to  the  more  than  1,000,000 

resettlement  in  the  west,  that  first  165,000  was  of  crucial 
importance  to  the  refugee  flows  that  followed.  They 
represented  the  creation  of  an  option,  resettlement  in  the 
West,  especially  in  the  United  States,  that  had  not  existed 


carrying  their  experiences  of  life  in  post-April  30,  1975 
Vietnam  with  them,  escape  represented  the  possibility  of 

themselves  and  their  children.  The  motivation  to  leave  was 
not  purely  that  life  under  the  new  regime  in  Vietnam  was 


worse  economically  or  less  "free"  in  some  political  sense. 
The  decision  to  leave  reflected  the  reality  that  life  in 


threatening  situation,  but  the 

conditions  than  the  voluntary  m 
Oliver-Smith,  1982:5} 


circumstances  could  be  recreate 


future  circumstances  could  bs  achisved.  Given  that  the 
information  the  refugees  had  concerning  possible  future 

countries  to  which  they  sought  to  be  resettled,  the  most 
powerful  motivation  was  their  preference  tor  recreating  what 
they  had  known  before. 

assertion  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese  refugees 
and  their  motivation  to  recreate  what  were  their  self* 
reported  perceptions  of  what  Hitchcox  called  "respected 


cultural  values."  The  validity  of  this  assertion  is  based 
on,  and  therefore  dependent  on,  the  refugees'  perceptions  of 


degree  these  perceptions  can  be  considered  "cultural"  in  the 
sense  of  representing  "Vietnamese  culture"  from  an  objective 


have  undergone  signlfic 
colonialism  and  a forei 


:ulture  (French) , wars  against  the 


left  feu  if  any  areas  of  the  country  and  culture  untouched. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  no  real  sources  that  document  the 
changing  culture  of  Vietnam  as  a subject  in  itself, 
especially  the  changes  experienced  by  those  whose  status  was 


most  affected  by  the  war  and  its  aftemath,  the  urban  niddle 


refugees  have  nade  a choice  in  beconing  refugees.  The 
comnon  perception  is  that  the  life  the  refugees  left  had  to 
have  been  so  horrible  that  conceiving  the  refugees'  flight 

refugee  populations  are  described,  there  is  an  absence  of  a 
presentation  of  them  as  real,  live  human  beings.  Refugees 
are  presented  only  as  victims  of  their  own  governments,  the 


governmental  — who  attempt  to  help  them.  In  essence,  the 
refugee  population  is  dehumanized  and  definable  only  in 

due  victims,  the  violations  of  human  rights  they  have 
suffered,  the  annoyance  they  present  to  countries  of  first 
asylum,  and  finally,  in  the  case  of  Southeast  Asian 
refugees,  whether  they  are  in  reality  economic  migrants  or 
refugees.  This  last  category  is  a covering  argument  for  the 
perception  that  resettlement  countries  have  taken  all  the 
southeast  Aslans  they  want. 

Kuch  of  the  discussion  about  refugees  could  be  settled. 


lot  of  confi 


Chinese  refugees  arrived  at  Tourane.  The  Chinese  were 


Tactics",  "Indochina  Monographs"  series,  i27,  V.s.  Amy 
Center  of  Military  History,  Washington,  D.C.,  1979-BO. 

The  Betrayal  (New  York,  1968), 174. 


CHAPTER  THREE 

DEPENDENCE!  THE  CENTRAL  ISSUE 
Introduction 

In  this  chapter  I will  present  some  of  the  earliest 
references  to  dependency,  what  dependency  has  come  to  mea 
in  the  literature,  and  an  analysis  of  the  psychological  a 
sociological  assertions  of  refugee  dependency. 

reader  will  see  in  many  of  the  excerpts,  is  the  prevalenc 
in  the  literature  of  references  to  unidentified  third 
parties  as  the  ones  who  label  refugees  as  dependent.  The 
second  reason  for  this  approach  is  to  present,  as  much  as 
possible,  exactly  what  people  say  regarding  dependency. 

determined  — dependency  is,  what  it  refers  to,  and  whsth 
the  concept  is  appropriate. 


: Refugee  Dependency 


In  almost  every  study  of  refugees  that  does  not 
exclusivsly  concern  the  political,  historical,  or  legal 
aspects  there  is  some  discussion  of  the  issue  of  depende 
among  refugee  populations.  The  discussion  involves  a wid 


range  of  refugee  populatione  ana  disciplines  represented 
among  researchers  including  psychology,  religion, 
anthropology,  and  sociology.  Regardless  of  the 

or  agreement  on  what  dependency,  or  the  'dependency 
syndrome, ' is.  It  is  also  very  difficult  to  determine 
where,  when,  or  how  this  issue  came  to  be  so  closely 
associated  with  refugees.  It  seems  to  be  so  commonly 

amorphously,  around  refugees  like  a cloud  that  follows  them 
around  through  successive  researches  and  analyses  by 

perceptions  of  refugees  that  indicate  a lack  of  initiative, 
a lack  of  motivation  to  act  in  the  refugee  camp  environment, 

considered  indicators  of  an  internal  dependent  psychological 
state.  The  second  view  is  a sociological  assesment  that 
particular  kinds  of  environments  characterized  by  a "care 


population  of  a dependent  state  of  mind. 


experienced  a high  degree  of  uncertainty  in  their  lives,  are 
psychologically  vulnerable.  In  the  psychological  point  of 
view,  such  people  are  vulnerable  to  certain  kinds  of 
psychopathologies  that  predispose  then  to  become  dependent 
on  those  who  intervene  and  organize  their  lives,  In  the 
sociological  point  of  view,  such  people  are  vulnerable  to 
organized  and  constrained  environments  where  they  learn,  or 
internalize,  the  limits  and  constraints  imposed  by  those  who 
seek  to  aid  or  control  their  lives  to  such  a degree  that 


and  constraints  of  such  environments. 

These  points  of  view  present  several  questions  in 
assessing  the  relevence  of  a "dependency"  model  for 

vulnerable  to  a dependency  mind-set?  Second,  are  the 
psychopathologies  reported  by  psychologists  that  indicate  a 
dependent  state  of  mind  applicable  to  the  general  refugee 

and  constrained  environments  that  are  analagous  to  prisons, 
concentration  camps,  and  mental  hospitals?  In  essence,  do 


experience?  Further,  does 


:curately  reflect  the  refugee 
refugee  dependency  model  give 


likely 


the  persistence  of  a dependent  state  of 


when  they  leave 


picture  of  what  life  in  a refugee  camp  is  like  and  what 
effect  the  refugee  camp  experience  has  on  refugees.  As  a 


changes  people  go  through  during 
being  a refugee. 


the  process  of  becoming  and 


Perceptions  of  Dependency:  The  Origins 
The  earliest  reference  to  dependence  among  the 
inhabitants  of  an  institution  similar  to  a refugee  camp  is 
in  Alexander  Leighton's  study  of  the  Poston  relocation 
center,  where  Japanese-Americans  were  interned  during  VIW  II. 

extreme  dependency,  and  clinging  for  support  to 
various  members  of  the  Administration . Such 
evacuees  were  likely  to  agree  to  any  administrative 

that  their  food  was  satisfactory  when  it  was  inadeguate 
easy  for  the  Administration,  but  more  often  it  became 

only  the  welfare  of  the  individual  but  also  the 
administrator  who  found  these  persons  too  weak  to  take 


The  characteristics  Leighton  seemed  to  be  referring  to  here 


psychologic 


administrators  for 


•support'  leading 


3 characterizing  dependency 
1 the  'clinging  for  support' 


which  could  be  contrasted  with 


characteristics  separately,  not  as  personal  characteristics 


forces  causing  the  disturbed  emoti 
operate  to  limit  the  continuance  o 


s and  thoughts 


low,  not  'sticking  your  neck  out'  were,  perhaps,  the 
middle-ground,  conservative  attitude  and  a considerabl 

inertia.  Although  it  operated  against  active 
cooperation  and  initiative,  it  served  equally  to  retar 
radical  aggressive  behavior  and  contributed  much 
stability  to  the  community,  in  spite  of  being 
extremely  exasperating,  stolidity  made  for 
reliability  (Leighton,  194S;26SJ. 


acomnendations  he  made  a 
3.  Recommendation  7 was 
dependency. 


7.  Cultivate  cooperation,  but  not  extremes  of 

compliance  and  dependence;  there  are  'yes  men' 
of  all  races  and  creeds  and  they  are  usually 
poor  assistants  (Leighton,  1945:275). 


BeconnendaCion  8 was  a response  to  an  acceptable  amount  of 
apathy,  withdrawal  and  indifference  and  the  extremes. 

8.  Regard  extremes  of  withdrawal,  apathy,  and 
indifference  as  bad  signs,  but  accept  mass 
inertia  as  characteristic  of  people  and  learn 
to  rely  on  its  stability  (Leighton,  1945:275). 

population.  In  the  case  of  the  Poston  Center  he  felt  that 
such  an  attitude  could  be  counted  on  for  some  stability  even 
in  difficult  circumstances. 

Discussion  of  dependency  among  camp  inhabitants  as  a 
widespread  and  significant  problem  seems  to  originate  with 
psychological  assessments  of  the  Displaced  Persons  (DPs)  In 
Europe  after  World  War  II.  It  also  seems  that  in  these 


There  was  a feeling  as  if  the  personality  were  going  to 
be  dismantled.  Despite  the  wide  variety  of  symptoms, 

and  widespread  feature  seemed  to  be  procrastination  and 
disorganization  'D.P.  Apathy.  (BalilB,  1955:77) 


There  were  five  factors  that  Bakis  identified  as 

uncertainty  because  of  new  communist  governments  in  the 
Baltic  countries  and  the  tear  of  many  of  the  DPs  of  what 
would  happen  on  their  return.  In  addition  there  was  general 
unoertainty  as  to  what  the  future  held  if  they  did  not 


granted  the  opportunity  to  resettle  in  the  United  states 

per  day,  which  was  not  enough  [Bakis,  1955:79-80).  Third 

country.  There  was  no  news  from  home  because  of 
restrictions  that  came  with  the  fall  of  the  "Iron  Curtain” 
(Bakis,  1955:81).  Fourth  was  what  Bakis  called  a "lack  of 
continuity".  The  DPs  had  to  face  too  many  changes  including 


occupation,  and  OP  life  (Bakis,  1955:81).  Fifth  were  the 
conditions  in  the  DP  camp  which  led  to  "compressed  living 
quarters  and  frequent  interruptions  and  irritations" 

phenomenon,  introducing  the  concepts  of  "infantile 
regression,"  and  helplessness  that  have  become  so  closely 
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beyond  Leighton's  discussion  of  dependency  and  stolidity. 
The  situation  is  in  essence  initially  due  to  the 

chapter  before  last.  The  psychoanalyst  like  Stefi 
Pedersen  or  Dr.  Pfister  can  testify  only  to  the  moat 

their  descriptions  as  fitting,  in  part,  the  great 
majority  of  refugees  seen  in  the  first  weeks  or  months 
of  the  camps'  existence.  Whether  it  is  apathy,  or 
helplessness,  or  maniac  excitement,  or  aimless 
aggression,  the  underlying  phenomenon  of  regression  to 

plan  had  disappeared  and  concerted  effort  can  only  be 
inducing  structure  and  co-ordination  within  a newly 

requires  time  in  any  group — it  is  the  problem  of 
getting  people  to  apply  knowledge  or  skills  or 

which  they  previously  possessed.  1 well  remember  in 
such  a period  how  difficult  it  was  to  find  any  doctor 

who  were  competent  at  first — not  having  undergone  any 
recent  acute  strain — gradually  lost  that  competence 


unwilling  sharing  of  adversity  produces  give  the  camps 


barrier  to  further  recovery.  (Murphy,  1955:59) 


In  addition  to  the  psychological  issues  of  regression 
and  helplessness,  Murphy  mentioned  the  'autocratic 
paternalism’  of  the  camps  that,  though  initially  beneficial, 
become  a 'barrier'  if  it  persisted.  Autocratic  paternalism 
is  another  issue  that  will  arise  in  later  studies  of 


be  dealt  with 


in  the  dwelling  rooms ^and  corridors  has^a  fatal  efl 


possible.  The  local  teachers  shou: 


--  carefully  selected.  Aroy  officers  and  policemen 
are  certainly  not  more  suitable  than  members  of  other 

— trained  on  the  job  in  refugee  psychology  and  In 
leadership; 

--  well  paid,  since  they  are  performing  an  important 
is  governed  by  remuneration  as  in  other  occupations;^ 

after  training,  are  unsuitable  from  a psychological 
attitude,  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain,  even  though 


Pf ister-Ammende's  recommendations  addressed  many  of  the 
problem  factors  mentioned  by  Bakis  and  Murphy  regarding  the 

style  of  the  camp  administration.  These  factors,  in 


combined  to  create  the  "D.P.  Apathy"  or  "D.P.  mentality." 

psychological  and  environmental  factors  employed  by 
Leighton,  Murphy,  Bakis  and  Pflster-Amende.  It  is  also 

identify  and  enumerate  the  factors  that  contributed  to 
undesirable  reactions  to  camp  life.  It  is  also  important  to 

contributed  to  the  camp  resident's  responses. 

These  studies,  among  many  others,  reflect  the  initial 
dominance  of  psychologists  and  psychological  analysis  that 


set  the  stage  for  later  research  on  the  impact  of  becoming  a 
refugee.  These  studies  introduced  the  labeling  of  certain 
types  of  personality  or  mentality  types  and  emphazied 
psychological  problems,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  individual 
and  a psychological  process  reaction--the  regression  to  some 
earlier  psycho-developmental  or  'infantile'  state — to  being 
a refugee  (cf  Pedersen,  1955;  Zwingman,  1973).  Many  of 
these  trends  persist  into  the  present  and,  though  I have 
presented  some  early  examples,  1 am  not  suggesting  that  they 
originate  with  them,  Very  often  the  later  references  or 
characterizations  of  refugees  as  apathetic,  helpless,  or 
dependent  are  made  without  recourse  to  previous  studies,  or 
the  later  references  reflect  a newer  interpretation.  The 
prevalance  of  inferences  of  refugee  dependency  seems  at 
times  to  be  more  indicative  of  a general  "folX  model" 
(Lawless,  1979)  concerning  refugees  that  has  developed  from 
encounters  with  these  earlier  characterizations  than  a 
serious  attempt  to  build  on  the  wor)(  of  these  earlier 
researchers. 

Perceptions  of  Refugee  Dependency;  Psychological  Viewpoints 
As  mentioned  above,  Murphy  thought  that  the  most 
fundamental  psychological  effect  of  the  DP  camp  experience 
was  a regression  to  an  "infantile"  or  more  basic 
psychological  state.  Though  many  of  the  behavioral 
characteristics  of  this  state  have  been  co-opted  by  social 
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Loveridge,  is  that  the  refugee  was  rendered  impotent  because 
he  had  no  control  over  what  was  done  to  him  or  for  him.  The 

(1975)  concept  of  helplessness  to  refugees.  Seligman 
hypothesiaed  that  when  there  was  no  relationship  between  an 


gave  up  trying  to  do  anything.  The  concept  of  helplessness 
was  applied  earlier  to  Vietnamese  refugees  in  the  closed 
camps  in  Hong  Kong  by  Hitchcox  (1966). 


The  refugee  becomes  not  just  physically  helpless  in 
helpless  when  he  learns  that  old  skill  and  attitudes 


acquiring  new  ones  will  help  hin  out  of  his 
predicament.  (Hitchcox,  1986  in  Davis,  1988:164) 

Thus,  according  to  Chan  and  Loveridge  the  process  of 
becoming  a refugee  left  people  in  a psychologically 
infantile,  paranoid  fantasy  state  where  nothing  they  did 

lives,  leaving  them  helpless  and  passive.  In  the  conclusion 
of  the  article  Chan  and  Loveridge  did  issue  caveats  saying 
that  the  longer  refugees  spend  in  the  closed  camps  in  Hong 
Kong  the  more  likely,  and  more  pronounced,  these 
psychological  states  could  be. 

Chan  and  Loveridge  are,  however,  not  alone  in  ascribing 

the  loss  of  a complex  object.  They  suggested  that  the 
complex  relationship,  complex  here  being  something  like  a 
matrix  of  perceptions  and  feelings,  to  the  native  land  was 
similar  to,  and  formed  at  the  same  time,  as  an  Individual's 
relationship  to  their  mother.  "Thus  the  physical 

land  are  perceived  vaguely  as  co-extensions  of  the  mother" 
(Krystal  and  Petty,  1963:119).  Instead  of  just  the  good  and 
bad  breasts,  Krystal  and  Petty  extended  the  analogy  to  other 
physical  concepts.  There  is  the  mother-tongue  (Krystal  and 


svement, 


Perceptions  of  Refugee  Dependency,!  Sociological  Viewpoints 


The  sociological  view  holds  that  particular  Iclnds  of 
environments  characterized  by  a "care  and  maintainence" 
regime  supported  by  assistance  external  to  the  population 
and  environment  (such  as  prisons,  concentration  camps, 

by  the  assisted  or  confined  population  of  a dependent  state 
of  mind. 


impact,  and  to  some  degree  legitimized  the  notion  of 
helpless,  dependent  refugees  who  can  exert  little  or  no 
control  over  their  lives  Kunz  (1973],  for  example 
suggested  a motivational  and  'kinetic'  distinction  betwe« 
certain  types  of  migrants  and  refugees  and  equated  the 


factors,  friction  and  the  vectors  of  outside  forces  applied 
to  them"  (Kunz,  1973:131).  In  the  same  article  Kunz 
describes  the  state  of  refugees  whose  flight  has  secured 

He  has  arrived  at  the  spiritual,  spacial, 

land  of  midway-to-nowhere  and  the  longer  he 

remains  there,  t)ie  longer  he  becomes  subject 

In  terms  of  the  discussion  about  the  relationship  of 
refugee  camps  and  refugee  dependency,  probably  the  most 
significant  development  was  the  application  of  Erving 


s of  life.  First,  all  aspects  of  life 

J'^aotivity"u  MrriS^ln  Se 
pany  of  a large  batch , of  others.  * 


ar5horarrtleateralikrand‘’re^ired°to®al'the^  sane 


bureaucracies 


and  Loveridge,  19B7,  discussed 

Kltchcox  draws  an  analogy  based  on  Soffnan  in 
describing  the  processing  of  Vietnanese  refugees  into  Phanat 
NikhOB.  The  initial  processing  of  refugees  into  Phanat 
NikhoD  took  several  hours  during  which  they  were  addressed 

restrictions  of  the  canp  and  the  punishment  that  follows  any 
transgression.  The  refugees  were  then  interviewed 

single  file,  led  away  to  their  acconnodations . 

one  implicit  function  of  the  exercise  is  to  provide  a 

their  helplessness  and  dependency  upon  Thai 
authorities.  Goffnan  has  documented  the  technique  in 

(Hitchcox,  1987:22)  ^ 

The  reference  is  to  Coffman's  description  of  the  admission 
procedures  In  total  Institutions  where  the  inmate  "finds 
certain  roles  are  lost  to  him  by  the  barrier  that  separates 
him  from  the  outside  world. ..and  typically  brings  other 
kinds  of  loss  and  mortification  as  well"  (Goffnan,  1961:16). 
Hitchcox  continued: 

The  refugee  is  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  those 

easier  to  manage  if  he  is  perceived  not  as  an 
individual  who  is  used  to  organizing  his  own  life 


sentially  that  the  skills  that 


the  canps  as  soon  as  possible,  are  not  transferrable  to  the 


goal  (compliance  with  administrative  dictates  while  in  the 
institution),  the  administration  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  actively  suppress  the  institutionalized  population  to 
secure  compliance. 


conform  to  the  administrative  dictates  no  natter  how 
irrelevant  they  night  be  to  life  outside  the  institution  in 
furtherance  of  the  goal  of  being  resettled,  is  this 


dependency? 


Perceptions  of  Refugee  Dependency;  Bureaucracies. 

Administrations,  and  Belief 
This  brings  us  to  the  larger  issue  of  the  effects  of 
bureaucracies  and  bureaucratic  control  over  the  refugees' 
lives  in  events  subsequent  to  their  flight.  The  question  is 


long-term  efft 


,13*  33’ 
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_according^to^H^B.M.  Murphy  ^1955, ^p^^9),  ^ 
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while  they  await  resettlement, 
j find  worlc;  virtually  everything 


Ssuit^in  ever*'greater*scope^£or°indivilual^'^autonomy 


For  example,  beans  are  Included  in  the  ration  to 
provide  extra  protein.  Vet  in  Kampuchea  beans  are  not 
a staple  food  and  are  usually  eaten  nixed  with  sugar  as 
a dessert.  The  Khmer  much  prefer  fresh  fish,  which  is 
abundant  in  Kampuchea,  to  the  dried  fish  provided  in 
the  ration,  which  they  strongly  dislihe  as  it  is  of 
the  lowest  quality.  They  will  go  to  great  lengths  to 
obtain  fresh  fish  or  even  tinned  fish.  At  another 
level  this  determination  to  acquire  fresh  fish,  or  even 
meat  for  that  matter,  is  an  assertion  by  the  camp 
inhabitants  of  their  specific  identity  as  Khmer  rather 
than  as  featureless  dependent  recipients.  (Reynell, 
1989:122) 


Perceptions  of  Refugee  Dependency;  Socioloolcal  views  of 
Refugee-Dependency  and  the  Repatriation  and  Resettlement  of 


The  sociological  view  of  refugees  extends  to  the 
"durable'*  solutions  for  refugees  including  repatriation  and 
resettlement.  This  section  introduces  arguments  about 
refugee  dependency  involving  their  repatriation  or 
resettlement  and  the  possible  long-term  effects  of 
dependency  in  refugee  camps. 

In  the  case  of  future  repatriation  Rogge  notes  that  the 
services  in  the  camp  that  the  refugees  have  come  to  expect 
and  depend  on  may  cause  problems  if  the  same  level  of 
service  is  not  available  in  the  area  to  which  the  refugees 
will  be  repatriated. 

The  health  and  educational  services  provided  in  most  of 
the  camps  are  significantly  superior  to  those  available 
in  Cambodia.  There  is  no  question  that  Infant  and 
child  mortality  is  way  below  levels  prevailing  inside 
Cambodia  and  that  literacy  and  general  educational 
attainments  are  considerably  higher  than  across  the 
border.  While  these  are  clearly  desirable  products  of 


ideological  campaign  was  waged  chastising 
(to  some  extent)  and  those  who  served  them  (to 
extent)  for  the  development  of  an 
snt  mentality'  and  for  the  self-serving 

c only  the  refugees  who  were  dependent  and 
"entitlement  mentality,"  but  the  service 
sll. 


One  author  even  applied  the  argument  of  attaining  self- 
fficiency  or  becoming  self-supporting  to  the  question  of 


ewer  this  in  his  definition  of  what  a refugee  is. 


The  emphasis  on  refugees  becoming  self-sufficient 
suiting  from  public  pressure  to  account  for  the  money 
pended  in  resettlement  programs  led  to  the  quantification 
refugee  dependency.  One  example  of  the  quantlflability 

und  of  "welfare  dependency",  which  was  "the  ratio  of 
mily  welfare  income  to  total  annual  Income"  found  in 


(IKB  20:457) 
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beings  highly 
significant 


prolonged  depend 

.port,  and 
•n  their  o 


1 protracted  dependencyi  hum 
not  only  for  a society—as 
Cor  a culture  that  protects 


other  namnials- 


under  favorable  conditions,  this  helps  prepare 
individuals  to  adapt  to  a wide  range  of 
environments,  and  to  develop  an  extensive  repertoire  of 


Iliiilfe: 


and  the  infomation  inde 


was  the  information  obtained  by  dependent  migrants  (Pair, 
1980M10-411). 

very  different  from  that  implied  by  the  resettlement  studies 
of  Bach  and  Haines  cited  above.  In  those  cases  dependency 
was  ascribed  to  those  resettled  refugees  who  were  perceived 


Conclusion 

The  dependency  syndrome  among  refugees  has  obtained 

refugee  dependency  syndrome  has  acquired  this  status,  I 

of  what  exactly  the  'dependency  syndrome'  Is,  or  the 
consequences  of  attributing  dependency  to  refugees. 


srpts. 


dependency  In  refugee 


while  there  are  a range  of 


connon  attributes  ascribed  to  refugees,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  cominon  and  difficult  problems  reportedly 
encountered  in  working  with  refugee  populations. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Murphy  and  Bakis,  none 
of  the  views  presented  above,  or  that  I have  encountered 
elsewhere,  constitute  basic  statements  on  dependency.  There 
was,  however,  general  agreement  on  when  dependency  was 
present.  When  refugees  demonstrate  a lack  of  initiative  or 
appear  to  be  prevented  from  demonstrating  initiative,  where 
initiative  was  expected  by  outside  observers,  the  refugees 
were  perceived  to  be  dependent.  This,  unfortunately,  does 
not  tell  us  very  much.  There  are  not,  for  example,  (or  I at 
least  have  not  yet  located)  any  discussions  by  refugees  who 
experienced  a situation  which  had  also  been  described  by 
outsiders  as  dependent.  Thus,  there  is  no  easy  way  to 
compare  the  expectations  of  outsiders  with  those  of  the 
refugees  themselves  on  how  much  initiative  might  be 
appropriate.  Consequently,  the  issue  of  dependency  has  the 
dual  characteristics  of  being  both  somewhat  nebulous  and 
crucial . 

The  views  on  refugee  dependency  vary  widely.  Some 
authors  attributed  the  causes  of  dependency  to  factors 
external  to  the  refugee  camp  or  settlement,  such  as  the 
violence  that  initiated  the  flight,  the  trauma  of  flight  and 
separation  from  home,  fears  for  those  left  behind  and  the 
larger  political  situation  that  may  determine  the  future 


course  of  events.  Others  place  the  causes  of  dependency 
within  the  refugee  living  environnent,  the  canp  or 
settlement,  and  the  physical,  economic,  social  and 
administrative  conditions  that  prevail  there.  Some  authors 
described  dependency  as  a singularly  negative  result  of  the 
refugee  experience,  while  others  saw  at  least  some  positive 
aspects  to  dependent  behavior,  and  others  cast  doubt  on  the 
relevance  of  ascribing  dependency  to  refugee  populations. 
Some  authors  described  refugee  dependency  in  terms  that  make 
it  seem  an  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  becoming  a 
refugee,  while  others  ascribed  the  cause  to  the,  possibly 
preventable,  dependent  relationship  of  the  refugees  on  those 

Regardless  of  the  seeming  diversity  of  individual 
author's  views  of  refugee  dependency,  1 believe  that  they 
can  be  placed  into  two  general  categories.  One  category  is 
the  psychological  view.  This  view,  exemplified  by  Hurphy, 
Bakis,  Pfister-Amende,  and  Chan  and  Loveridge  (as  well  as 
others) , tends  to  take  individual  case  studies  and  the 
psychopathologies  they  evince  and  extrapolate  the  causes  to 
the  refugee  camp  or  refugee  experience.  In 

psychological  discussions  of  refugee  dependency  what 
constitutes  the  "data,"  or  dependent  behavior,  are 
individual  case  studies  where  specific  instances  are 
identified.  The  problems  are  then  generalized  to  the  larger 


population  and  what  they  have  experienced  as  refugees  and 
are  experiencing  in  the  refugee  camp  environment. 

The  other  general  category  is  the  sociological  view 
where  the  refugee  camp  or  refugee  experience  is  held  to 
represent  an  environment  or  experience  that  leads  to 
dependency.  The  "data"  for  support  of  the  sociological  view 
are  found  in  descriptions  of  the  general  experience  of 
becoming  a refugee,  general  descriptions  of  the  camp 
environment  or  the  social  and  bureaucratic  resettlement 
environment,  and,  very  importantly,  analogies  to  other 
situations  such  as  prisons,  concentration  camps  and  mental 
hospitals . 

One  of  the  major  problems  with  the  current  state  of 
refugee  studies  resulting  in  the  perception  of  refugees  as 
dependent  is  an  overemphasis  on  the  effects  of  the 
environments  in  which  refugees  are  found,  such  as 
resettlement  countries,  areas  of  repatriation,  and 
especially  refugee  camps.  Discounting  the  refugees' 
cognitive  expectations  and  the  decision  making  capability 
inherent  in  the  refugees'  own  desires  and  goals  leads  to  a 
kind  of  environmental  determinism  that  is  very  misleading. 
This  is  one  reason  that  refugee  studies  are  often 
characterized  by  theoretical  approaches  that  use  analogies 
between  refugees  and  mental  patients,  concentration  camp 
inmates,  prisoners  and  children.  I believe  approaches  that 
emphasize  the  maintenance,  recreation  and  rebuilding  of  a 


itself  and  the  relevance  of  that  literature  for  the  larger 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

IMPUTED  DEPENDENCY:  THE  PRPC 


Introduction 

I have  been  able  to  identify  several  published  works 

stay  in  the  PRPC.  Two  of  these  represent  research  conducted 
in  the  PRPC  in  1982  (Kortland,  1987;  Knudsen,  1983)  and  one 


in  the  PRPC  and  overseas  Refugee  Training  Program  in  the 
journal  TESOL  (Ranard  and  Gilzow,  1990;  Tollefson,  1990) 


research 


During  this  tine  l pursued  an  ethnographic  participant- 
observation  approach  and  lived  with  refugees  in  refugee 
housing. 

Imputed  to  the  refugees  in  the  FREk:,  and  the  descriptions 
presented  to  support  them,  represent  a body  of  data  that  I 
feel  qualified  to  critique.  I will  present,  in  as  much 
detail  as  possible,  the  arguments  put  forth  by  previous 


Earlier  Studies  of  the  PRPC 

Knudsen;  Boat  People  in  Transit 

The  earliest,  and  the  best,  published  analysis  of  the 
PRPC  was  Knudsen’s  (1983).  Knudsen,  an  anthropologist, 

Asia  in  1982.  Knudsen  wrote,  that  "The  object  of  the  tour 
was  to  collect  data  concerning  the  way  in  which  a stay  in 
the  different  camps  will  tend  to  determine  the  adjustment  of 
the  individual  refugee  to  the  Norwegian  community"  (Knudsen, 
1983:1).  While  the  other  four  camps  were  discussed,  the 
focus  of  the  tour  and  the  resulting  book  was  on  the  PRPC  in 
Bataan  where  the  Norwegian  government  had,  and  still  had 


further  on,  "The  canps  can  almost  be  seen  as  'waltingrooms' , 
where  the  individual  simply  waits  for  the  opportunity  to  use 
his  resources  in  the  recipient  country.  The  stay  in  the 
camps  is  seen  as  meaningless,  unless  it  can  be  related  to 
the  period  which  starts  on  departure"  (cf:  V)  The  middle 

sections  of  Knudsen's  book  are  largely  descriptive,  but  some 


to  which  they  are  referring.  Second,  many  of  the 
descriptions  Knudsen  presents  are  addressed  later  in  this 
chapter.  The  descriptions  I give  reflect  some  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  camp  in  the  intervening  years.  It 


financially® inLpIn^ntrand* 


terms  of  the  refugees'  participation  in  their  preparatic 
for  resettlement. 


The  problem  is  that  for  many  refugees  such  activitieE 
mean  a reduction  in  the  possibilities  of  learning  a 
foreign  language,  or  of  gaining  knowledge  about  the 


id  the 


refugees'  perceptit 


Many  refugees  do  not  consider  that  the  work  credit 
above,  to  the  advantage  of  the  community,  or  a 
system,  designed  to  control  the  refugees  by  forcing 

In  the  concluding  two  chapters,  on  the  cognitive  model  the 


the  camp  stay  for  resettlement,  that  he  discussed  the 


meaninglessness  and  passivity  themes,  For  example: 

When  refugees  talked  about  life  in  the  camps, 
the  subject  of  the  conversation  was  usually  the 
meaninglessness  of  their  present  existence.  (cf:165) 


aading  "The  limbo  state"  the 


lUdsen  mad« 


neither  of  which 


was  considered  by  later  authors  writing  about  the  PRPC.  The 
first  was  that  the  refugees  under-connunlcated  their 


on  the  camp  environment.  The  second  was  that  the  causes  of 
many  of  the  refugee's  problems  were  a result  of  having 


Mortlandi  Lininalitv  and  Refugee  Transformation 

concept  of  liminality.  She  introduced  four  modifications  tc 
Turner’s  <1974,  1977)  original  model  of  liminality.  Three 
had  been  previously  discussed  by  Nowak  (1984),  and  one  was 


almost  no  chance  of  being  repatriated  back  to  Indochina^. 
Furthermore,  the  "knowledge  specialists"  who  are  controlling 


integration  into  the  new  culture.  (Nowak,  1984:45;  Hortland, 
1987:378) 


If  ambiguity 


refugee  transition.  Hortland  notes,  in  quoting  Nowak,  ” 


and  values  have  already  been  strained  by  the  sudden 
confrontation  with  strange  new  values  and  mores'  " (Nowak, 
1984:45,-  Hortland,  1987:378), 


(3)  The  freedom  to  criticize  and  elaborate  cultural 
beliefs  found  in  traditional  liminal  transitions  within  a 
society  "does  not  ultimately  challenge  the  efficacy  of 
traditional  explanations  once  the  ritual  is  over,"  but  is  a 
necessity  in  the  transition  to  a new  society.  (Nowak. 
1984:46;  Hortland,  1987:378-379) 

above  previously  discussed  by  Nowak.  This  was  that  the 


camp  administrators)  beyond  their  comnunity.  (Hortland, 


is  a process  of  controlled  social  transformation  in  whioh 
the  pre-  and  post-liminal  states  are 


the  clear 


clearly  defined.  It  is 


through  a lioinal  rite  of  passage  in  the  nlnds  of  those  who 
control  the  process  that  aahes  it  an  effective  means  of 
redefining  status  in  a cooununity.  Furthermore,  implied  in 
the  concept  of  liminality  is  the  necessity  of  transiting 
individuals  through  a stage  of  being  liminal,  or  de- 
socislizing  them,  so  they  can  be  redefined.  What  Hortland 
and  others  decry  about  life  in  refugee  camps,  the  effects  of 
this  period  of  liminality,  are  seen  in  traditional  societies 
as  a necessary  part  of  the  social  transformation.  In 
essence  the  modifications  that  Nowak  and  Mortland  make  to 
the  concept  of  liminality  are  those  that  give  it  its 
efficacy  as  a social  transformation  process,  thus  they 
proceed  to  analyse  the  liminal  state  of  refugees  with  a 
crippled  concept  of  social  change  that,  by  its  altered 
definition,  is  no  longer  a process  but  a state  of  being.  It 
is  not  surprising  then  that  Hortland  did  not  find  the  PBPC 
to  be  an  effective  institution  in  socially  transforming 
refugees  but  one  that  induces  a liminal  state. 

In  applying  the  modified  concept  of  liminality  Hortland 
focuses  on  the  '’total  cultural  context,  examining  six  types 
of  symbols  and  how  they  serve  to  create  liminality  and 
powerlessness..."  (Hortland,  1987:38B).  These  six  symbols 
are:  (1]  possessions,  (2)  status,  (3)  spatial  relationships, 
(4)  temporality,  (5)  mobility,  and  (6)  regulations.  In 
discussing  these  six  symbols,  two  issues  are  central: 
first,  the  accuracy  of  Hortland's  descriptions;  and  second, 
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the  efficacy  of  the  distinctions  inherent  in  these  symbols 
in  creating  lioiinality  and  powerlessness. 

(11  Possessions.  Hortland  stated  that  refugees  own 
"virtually  nothingi  everything  they  use  on  a daily  basis, 

somewhat  misleading.  For  example: 


distributed  demc 
refugees:  soon  i 


111  need  while 
lality  there  we 


could  be  picked  up  on  the  same  day  as  arrival  or  the  day 

go  from  their  neighbors  or  billet  mates.  Under  this  topic 

"probable"  that  the  food  quality  and  quantity  is  less  than 
planned  because  it  is  assumed  by  both  staff  and  refugees 


discussing  the  distribution  Hortland  says: 

Food  is  delivered  daily  at  food  stations  in  each 

staff.  The  choice  of  food,  the  quantity  in  which 
refugees  receive  it,  the  careful  cutting  up  of 
vegetables  and  divvying  up  of  meat,  and  the  daily 


billets.  The  inferred  picture  of  PRPC  staff  casually 
lounging  about  while  thousands  of  hungry  refugees  waited 
sullenly  on  the  "convenience"  of  staff  was,  I believe,  a 
little  eisleading.  Again,  care  should  be  exercised,  and 


is  critical  because  otherwise  an  inaccurate  inpression  is 

shirts  and  black  pants  worn  by  men  and  the  formal  pants 
suits,  the  ai  dais,  favored  by  women  were  not  issued  by  any 
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organization  in  the  canp.  Neither  were  the  radio-cassette 
players  or  Walkmans  that  were  commonly  seen.  Hortland  did 
allow  that  personal  possessions  were  not  as  important  as 
other  symbols  of  liminality  because  of  the  similar  lack  of 

housing,  and  the  transient  nature  of  some  of  the  staff. 

central  point. 

(2)  Status.  Hortland  posited  a hierarchy  of  three 
classes.  In  descending  order  they  were  1)  non-Filipino 
European  or  American  staff,  2)  Filipino  staff,  and,  of 
course,  3)  refugees.  This  is  a difficult  area  to  discuss 

supercilious  attitudes  and  behaviors  without  specific 
examples.  Two  examples  Hortland  did  give  were  the  parties 
that  take  place  at  the  termination  of  classes  and  the 


interest  to  other  refugees.  First,  Hortland  says  that  the 
class  parties  were  indicative  of  how  staff  and  refugee 
social  interaction  must  and  can  only  occur  in  "proper  and 
specific  times  and  places,"  which  "states  ritually  and 
symbolically  the  purpose  and  importance  of  the  Center,  not 

symbolic  of  anything  it  was  probably  the  ambiguity  that 


Filipinos  pc 


and  personal 
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relationships,  Teachers  and  students  are  supposed  to  be  more 
than  just  givers  and  receivers  of  information.  For  many  of 
the  teachers  these  parties  were  also  farewell  parties  for 


due  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of  arrivals,  and  some 
teachers  would  only  teach  for  one  or  two  cycles  and  then 
have  to  leave,  The  attention  paid  to  arrivals  and 
departures  was  also  determined  by  personal  interest.  If 
Filipinos  or  expatriates  had  friends  among  the  departing 
refugees  they  would  go  to  their  departures,  although  I can 
testify  that  going  to  departures  loses  its  allure  after  a 
year  or  so,  especially  after  repeatedly  saying  goodbye  to 

with.  For  the  refugees  who  only  stayed  six  months, 
departure  was  a constant  reminder  that  they  too  would  have 

it  was  a constant  reaffirmation  of  the  transient  nature  of 
their  stay  in  the  PRPC  and  the  impending  future  change. 


place,  the  United  States,  to  which  a large  percentage  of  the 

present  status  of  the  refugees  was  enhanced  by  the 
perception  that  their  future  was  likely  to  be  better  than 


peopK 


Hortland's  hierarchy  would  cone  fourth.  These  were  the 

the  informal  sector.  There  were  at  least  150  to  200 
Filipinos  who  made  their  livings  from  the  refugees  as 

cooKing  and  lamp  oil  to  beer,  run  and  whiskey.^  These 
people  were  squatters  on  PRPC  land  and  technically  were  both 
living  and  making  their  living  illegally  since  anyone  not  a 
refugee  or  staff  had  to  have  a visitor  pass  to  be  in  the 
camp.  Though  the  rules  on  this  were  obviously  somewhat  lax, 
if  one  of  these  people  had  a problem  with  staff  or  refugees 
who  complained,  they  could  be  — but  rarely  were  — banned 
and  expelled  on  sight. 

(3)  Spatial.  This  area  was  a difficult  one  to  address 
because  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  camp 
between  1982,  when  Mortland  conducted  research,  and  1988, 
when  I began.  Hortland  described  several  restrictions  on 
where  the  refugees  could  go  within  the  PRPC  that  did  not 
exist  in  1988.  In  1988  refugees  had  access  to  all  the 
facilities  and  offices  in  the  camp.  The  JVA  office,  which 
handled  any  resettlement  problems,  and  which  Hortland  said 
saw  refugees  only  by  appointment,  had  a staff  member 


walk-i 


peripheral  areas,  indicating  the  importance,  or  laclc 
thereof,  the  closer  or  further  people  worked  and  resided 
from  this  core  area.  Mortland  said,  "The  very  layout  of  the 
center  reflects  the  status  of  individuals  and  agencies 

with  ascribing  a symbolic  value  to  a centralized 


there  was  a logic  In  the  centralized  location  of 
administration  offices,  close  proximity  facilitated 
communication  among  the  various  agencies,  which  speeded  up 
the  resolution  of  any  problems  and  thus  the  processing  of 

have  to  perceive  that  those  agencies  located  in  the  core 
controlled  their  lives.  This  was  true  in  some  ways,  but  not 
in  others.  Also  located  in  this  core  area  were  the  post 

services  not  as  controlling  entities.  Another  example  was 
the  UNHCR  office  that  was  located  in  the  center  of  this 
core.  In  the  PRPC  the  UNHCR  has  virtually  no  direct  impact 
on  the  residents  and  very  little  influence  on  the  various 


Reside 


quite  a distance  from  the  core.  The  director  of  CFSI  had  a 
residence  on  the  very  edge  of  the  camp  outside  neighborhood 


Hortiand's  final  point  concerned  spatial  regulations. 
Refugees  were  prohibited  from  leaving  the  camp  without 
permission,  which  was  given  "reluctantly  and  infrequently" 
(Mortland,  1997:394).  It  was  still  true  in  1990  that 
refugees  had  to  get  permission  to  leave  the  camp. 

stipulations.  Refugees  in  most  cases  had  to  have  a sponsor, 
who  could  be  any  staff  member,  either  PRPC  or  volag,  and  who 
had  to  indicate  the  destination  and  the  time  of  departure 

without  a sponsor  for  specific  business  such  as  making 

available  in  the  camp.  Refugees  1 interviewed  did  object  to 
restrictions  on  their  mobility  and  some  left  the  camp 
without  permission,  going  and  coning  without  any  problem. 

If  a refugee  was  caught  "away  without  leave"  (AWOL)  they  had 
to  go  to  the  camp  detention  center.  In  the  interviews  I 


conduct 
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like  "living  un^er  the  communists."  Restricting  mobility 
out  of  the  camp  was.  however,  more  an  artifact  of  where  the 
camp  was  located,  what  the  camp  was  for,  and  the  size  of  the 
population. 

The  PRRC's  main  function  was  to  move  refugees  from 
first  asylum  camps  to  third  countries.  Refugees  who  could 
not  he  located  could  not  be  moved.  The  processing 
requirements  imposed  by  the  third  countries  where  the 
refugees  were  being  resettled  meant  that  it  was  necessary, 
probably  more  so  than  in  any  other  camp  in  Southeast  Asia, 
to  be  able  to  contact  refugees  on  a daily  basis.  Any 
changes  in  the  refugees'  medical  or  sponsorship  status 
needed  to  be  communicated  to  them  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
that  decisions  could  be  made  to  prevent  prolonged  stays  in 
the  camp.  In  other  transit  camp  situations  where  refugees 
do  not  depart  on  a timely  basis  (Chan  and  Loveridge,  1967), 
this  argument  night  be  seen  as  a rationalization  for 
unnecessary  restrictions.  In  the  PRPC.  however,  refugees  do 
move,  and  this  reality  Is  reinforced  almost  daily  by  the 
receipt  of  call  slips  for  final  medical  or  resettlement 
appointments. 

The  FRFC  was  only  five  or  six  hours  away  from  Manila  by 
public  transportation.  The  price,  about  four  U.S.  dollars 
for  a round  trip,  was  easily  affordable  for  a refugee 
receiving  money  from  relatives  in  third  countries.  The 
proximity  to  Manila  made  many  things  possible  inside  the 


camp,  it  was  also,  howaver,  a potentially  disastrous  place 
to  lose  a refugee.  From  the  refugee's  point  of  view  this 
restriction  was  onerous  even  if  they  had  no  intention,  or 


missing  refugees  and  answering  to  the  agencies  who  wanted  to 
hnow  where  they  were  outweighed  the  negative  feelings 
engendered  in  the  refugees.  In  Palawan,  the  first  asylum 
camp  in  the  Philippines,  the  refugees  could  go  freely  in  and 


Attempting  to  apply  liminality  to  refugees  is 
problematic.  One  of  the  most  important  problems  is  that 
refugees  as  liminal  beings  introduces  another  label  that 
contributes  to  the  impression  of  refugees  as  'lost'  and 

liminal  beings  as  defined  by  Hortland  because  modifications 

circumstances  of  refugees,  some  discussion  of  this  approach 
is  necessary  here  mostly  as  an  Illustration  of  the  danger  of 
trying  to  lift  pieces  of  a concept  out  of  the  context  of  the 
social  phenomena  it  was  intended  to  explain.  Further  it  is 
important  to  avoid  arousing  the  suspicion  among  those  who 
work  with  refugees  that  anthropologists  will  degrade  the 
integrity  of  our  own  theoretical  concepts  in  order  to  make 
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living  in  the  United  States.  The  system  of  r 
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settling 


activities 


fulfill  the  requireoent  of  the  "work  credit  syeteB," 

Piiliiilg 


of  the  camp"  (ToUefaon,  1989:129). 


the  operation 
then  sunaed 


that  had 


TolXefson  described  them  did  not  exist  at  the  time  he  was  in 


allude  to  some  connection  with  a neighborhood  leader  (again 


statement  above  is  the  support  he  presents  tor  this 
contention.  The  percentage  of  apace  devoted  to  an  issue  in 
ICBC's  policy  statement  (see  quote  above)  to  refugees  is 

staff  extortion  was.  It  would  be  an  indicator  of  an  issue 


In  addition  to  suffering  extortion  of  belongings  and 
reportedly  have  been  beaten  and  robbed.  Among  women, 

visit  prisoners  are  also  at  risk.  Because  the  jail 


0 hungry  prisoners.  (Tollefson, 


There  were  problems  at  the  camp  jail.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  camp  jail  was  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Philippine  Constabulary  not  the  internal  security  force, 
the  Philippine  Navy,  at  the  time  To 


sllefs 


)f  the 


camp  jail,  (for  a detailed  presentation  see  chapter  6],  At 


supervision  of  FSCAG, 


services  to  the  refugees.  Many  other 
between  the  time  Tollefson  was  in  the 


no  one  had  to  take  them  food.  Many  of  these  points  could  be 
left  to  later  chapters,  obviating  the  necessity  of 
discussing  them  here,  were  it  not  for  Tollefson's  later 


At  times,  the  system  of  work-credit  requirements, 
administrative  and  medical  holds,  and  Imprisonment 

Cambodians  gathered  at  the  central  administration 
building  because  they  believed  that  one  of  their 

hold  due  to  an  Inaccurate  attendance  record. 

ranking  Philippine  military  officer  and  demonstrated 

foreheads  in  the  traditional  Philippine  act  of 
subservience.  Satisfied  that  he  was  in  control,  the 
military  officer  ordered  the  troops  to  lower  their 
weapons  and  allow  the  refugees  to  leave  peacefully.  In 
other  instances,  troops  have  reportedly  fired 
warning  shots  and  sprayed  hoses  to  disperse  crowds. 
(Tollefson,  1989! 133-134) 


spt  Toll* 
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cing  supplie 


group. 


The  refugee  did  have  to  return  the  supplies  that  they 
borrowed  from  the  warehouse.  When  1 was  in  the  camp  the 


were  to  do  by  other  refugees.  I never  knew  or  heard  of 
anyone  being  held  in  the  camp  for  failure  to  return  borrowed 
supplies.  The  one  list  of  refugees  on  administrative  hold 
that  I obtained  access  to  contained  only  refugees  who  were 


who  had  too  many  absences  from  the  ICHC 

flight  until  they  received  releases  from 
administration  had  nothing  to  do  with  th 
Tollefson  continued, 


program  were  just 


neighborhood  contains  a common  latrine  building, 
separate  stalls  assigned  to  each  billet.  The  wast 


avoid  public  embarrass 
water  from  the  faucets 
creating  large  muddy  a 


s reported  each  week  to  the 


The  original  sewage  system  in  the  PRPC  was  inadequate, 
The  system  received  a major  upgrade  in  1984.  since  that 


r each  neighborhood;  there  was  one  latrine  building  for 
oh  two  buildings,  serving  twenty  billets.  Each  toilet 
3ck,  as  they  were  called,  had  ten  water-seal  toilet  stalls 
each  side,  meaning  each  toilet  was  shared  by  two  billets, 
each  end  of  the  toilet  block  were  urinals,  channels  cut 


undoubtedly. 


fraud  among 


neighborhood 


one  were  working  in  collusion  with  a bank  employee. 
Tollefson  continued. 


or  meat  (usually  chicken),  vegetables  (usually  some 
sort  of  lettuce),  and  fruit  (usually  bananas)  are 
distributed  every  day.  Several  days'  supply  of  rice  is 
distributed  each  week.  Official  records  indicate  that 
the  average  daily  per  capita  calories  count  of  all  food 
arriving  in  the  camp  is  approximately  2,070.  The 

reaches  the  refugees.  Once  or  twice  a week  during 
1983,  and  early  1984,  for  example,  PRPC  staff  sold 

that  UNHCR  nutritionists  concluded  that 


1 food  supplies  u 


amount  of 
ordered  as  a way 


shop  in  the  public  market  for  food  or  to 
e in  the  surrounding  forests  for  lizards, 

licy  by  giving  money  to  refugees  to  buy  fc 


First,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  refugees  did  have  a choice 
in  where  to  live,  second,  the  kind  of  greens  that  were 


}bably 


lilippine  vt 


3irie.  It  is  an  issue  I address  later  in  the 
n whether  conditions  had  changed  in  the  camp 


whether  there  was  a canp  food  inspection  conmittee  made  up 


camp.  Thus  I can  not  say  why,  if  there  were  problems  there, 
they  were  not  addressed.  Tollefson  next  addressed  water, 
water  for  cooking  and  drinking  presents  a constant 

contaminated  by  bacteria,  amoebae  and  other  parasites, 
staff  members  bought  it  for  cooking  and  drinking,  but 

firewood  and  so  must  drink  unpurified  water.  As  a 
result,  intestinal  disorders  are  common,  especially 
among  children.  The  problem  is  most  acute  during  the 

day  in  some  neighborhoods.  (Tollefson,  1989:136) 

It  was  true  that  staff  members,  with  access  to  electricity 
24  hours  a day,  did  boil  their  water.  Except  for  the  first 
three  months  of  my  two-year  stay  in  the  billet  1 drank 


unboiled  water.  During  the  first  three  months  one  of  the 
refugees  I lived  with  was  particularly  conscientious.  I did 
not  contract  an  amoeba,  and  though  I have  no  symptoms,  I may 

antl-parasltic  treatment. 


did 


into  the  drinking  water  of  the  camp.  The  greatest  riak 

treatment  plant,  which  might  then  be  bypassed  and  the  sewage 
put  into  the  Horong  river,  contaminating  it  for  the 


staff  buildings  and  classrooms  were  built  with  asbestos. 

The  refugee  housing  was  built  according  to  the  dictates  of 
the  UNHCR  and  their  engineers,  not  the  "camp  officials."  To 
rebuild  the  camp  without  asbestos  would  have  meant  closing 


kerosene  stove  and  shoot  a flame  three  to  four  feet  straight 
up  the  wall  of  the  billet,  and  the  billet  did  not  burn.  I 
watched  a fire  in  a billet  that  had  been  set  on  a wooden 
platform  bed  downstairs  burn  up  almost  everything  inside, 


Asbestos  had  its  problems,  but  then  fire  had  problems  too. 


Tollefson  summed  up  his  chapter,  "Humiliation  and 
Danger,"  with  a depressing  view  of  the  frpc. 


system  and  substandard  housing,  food,  water  and 
sanitation  result  from  deliberate  decisions  by 
program  managers  at  ICMC,  in  the  Bureau  of  Refugee 
Programs,  and  in  the  Philippine  military  command. 

life,  work  regulrements,  and  pedagogical  objectives, 
well  as  the  materials  and  methods  used  in  building 
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The  importance  of  Tallefs 


was  clear.  If 


physical 


doubt  about  Tollefson's  assertions 


the 


PRPC  there  nay  have  been  doubt  about  his  larger  argument 

Host  of  Auerbach's  review  concerned  Tollefson's 
discussion  of  the  way  the  OBTP  structured  its  training 

reviewed  his  chapter  on  conditions  in  the  PRPC  and  referred 
to  the  only  part  of  the  chapter  where  there  was  adequate 


regulations  of  c 


the  physical  conditions  and 


? life 


ancy  a 


refugees’  daily  lives 
are  controlled  through  the  systems  of  work  credits 
and  eanctlons,  as  well  as  through  the  deprivation 
resulting  from  inadequate  housing,  food,  water  and 
sanitation  facilities.  The  example  of  asbestos 
housing  is  documented  in  detail  to  illustrate  the 
role  of  concious  decision  making  in  maintaining  thes 
conditions.  (Auerbach,  1990:89) 


The  example  of  asbestos  wa 
descriptions  Tollefson  pre 
PRPC  were  not.  There  was 


documented  i 


decisions  regarding  the  use  of  asbestos  in  the  camp  and  the 
other  conditions  that  Tollefson  attempted  to  link  together. 


Auerbach's  review  led  to  a response  by  Donald  Ranard 
and  Douglas  Gilzow  of  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics. 


rensationalistic  accusations,  describing  raw 


simplistic  generalizations  throughout  Alien  Hinds  in 
criticisDs  of  the  staff,  the  curriculum,  the 
infrastructure,  and  other  aspects  of  the  Overseas 
aefugee  Training  Program  in  Thailand  and  particularly 


Auerbach  was  then  given  an  opportunity  to  reply  to 
Ranard  and  Gilzow.  she  began  her  reply  appropriately  enough 
by  pointing  out  that  Ranard  and  Cilzow  were  primarily 
concerned  with  Alien  Minds,  not  her  review. 

Although  Ranard  and  Qilzow's  response  is  primarily 
directed  toward  Tollefson's  book  rather  than  my 
review,  I would  like  to  make  a few  remarks.  (Auerbach, 
1990b:S41) 


Ranard  and  Gilzow  were  not  given  another  opportunity  to 
respond  to  her  or  Tollefson's  response  to  them  (discussed 

Gilzow. 


Regarding  Che 
consult  a numb 


i included  refugees  themselves 


la  scholars  (colleagues  at  the  University  of 
a social  Consequences  as  well  as  chuong  Hoang  Chung, 


hiring.  The  finances  for 


cone  from  U.S.  funds  given  to  the  U.H.  and  eamarhed  for 
running  the  PRPC.  What  strings  were  attached  to  these  funds 


Who  Ran  the  prpc? 

Toilefson's  assertion  (1989:16)  and  reassertlon 

essentially  incorrect.  Tollefson  himself  in  his  reply  to 
Ranard  and  Gllzow  (1990:552)  alluded  to  an  expatriate  staff 
ideology  that  host  country  nationals  were  "inefficient, 
backward,  ignorant  and  corrupt"  while  his  assertion  seems  to 
inply  that  the  host  country  nationals  in  adninistrative 
positions  in  the  PRPC  were  not  doing  their  jobs.  In  fact, 
the  iiDplication  is  that  they  had  no  jobs  to  do  since  canp 

country  national  administration,  not  by  expatriates.  The 
U.S.  program  involved  the  refugees  in  four  hours  of 
classroom  activity  six  days  a week.  Outside  of  that  four 
hours  the  refugees  lives  were  hardly  touched  by  the  U.S. 


program,  what  they 


what 


with,  were  not  subject  to  the  dictates  of  American 
bureaucrats  but  largely  decisions  the  refugees  made  for 

hours  of  class  a day  were  the  result  of  PHPC  administrative 
policy,  policy  made  in  this  case  by  Filipinos. 


Services  and  Community  Administration  Group  (PSCAG).  The 
administrator's  office  and  support  services  were  primarily 
responsible  for  policy,  coordination,  and  personnel  and  wei 


hospital,  and  the  dental  clinics  and  provided  other  medical 
services  such  as  infectious  disease  control.  The  ehg 
maintained  the  camp  infrastructure,  including  housing, 
roads,  electricity  and  the  water  supply.  FSCAG  was  in 
charge  of  the  food  supply  and  distribution  as  well  as 
administration  of  the  refugee  neighborhoods  through 
community  organization  and  Administration  Officers  (COAOs). 

On  a day-to-day  basis  refugees  were  far  more  intensely 


administration's  control  such  as  food,  mall,  sanitation, 
physical  condition  of  their  houses,  relations  with  their 


bllletnates  and  neighbors,  security  or  recreation  than  with 
the  training  program. 

Within  the  PRPc  there  were  ten  "neighborhoods"  or 
refugee  residential  areas.  The  size  of  the  neighborhoods 

billets.  The  billets  were  supposedly  designed  to  hold  ten 
residents  but  in  actuality  rarely  were  there  more  the  six  to 

of  my  research  was  four  to  six  depending  on  the 
neighborhood. 

The  neighborhood  organization  began  at  the  building 
level.  Each  building  had  a building  leader  and  assistant 
leader.  Their  primary  job  was  to  distribute  food  and 
personal  items  given  by  UNHCB.  In  the  mornings  fresh  food 
was  issued  every  day  except  Sunday.  In  the  afternoons  rice 


different  days  of  the  week.  Thus  the  building  leader  and 

to  make  sure  someone  was  there  to  handle  the  distribution. 
Each  neighborhood  also  had  a neighborhood  council.  The 
council  was  made  up  of  five  elected  refugees,  one  person 
each  for  food,  peace  and  order,  mail,  a neighborhood  leader 
and  an  assistant  leader.  There  were  also  four  other  leaders 
appointed  by  those  elected,  for  sanitation,  information, 
social  cultural  affairs,  and  women.  Working  with  the 


refugee  neighborhood  leaders  was  a community  Administration 
and  Organization  Officer  (COAO] . The  COAO  was  an  employee 


Commuunity  Administration  Croup  (FSCAC).  COAOs  had  more 

working  in  the  camp,  be  it  for  the  PRPC  or  a voluntary 
agency.  COAOs  handled  problems  ranging  from  food 
distribution  to  conflicts  between  residents  to  security. 

cultural  events.  They  did  this  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
council,  not  through  coercion.  Refugees  were  not  forced  to 
work  for  the  neighborhood,  they  received  little,  if  any 

from  their  positions,  and  thus  if  they  did  not  feel  inclined 
would  not  participate.  Tollefson  described  the  relationship 
between  the  Filipino  PRPC  administrators  and  the 
neighborhood  leaders  as  one  in  which  the  refugees  had  no 
power  (Tollefson,  1989 : 128-130) . In  fact,  it  was  a 
relationship  based  on  common  goals  and  mutual  cooperation  in 
which  either  party  could  facilitate  or  frustrate  the  aims  of 
Che  other.  In  essence,  the  neighborhood  was  the  place  where 
the  day-to-day  concerns  of  the  refugees  and  the  host  country 
national  administration  were  addressed  and  solutions  found. 

As  an  example,  it  was  through  the  PRPC  administration 
that  I sought  permission  to  conduct  research  in  the  PRPC  and 
to  live  in  refugee  housing  during  my  stay.  Although  I had 


repeated  contact  with  officials  in  the  ORTP,  none  of  them 
questioned  ny  presence  or  the  authority  of  the  PRPC 

research, 

Conditions  in  the  PRPC 

Now  we  turn  to  the  "brutal,"  "inhumane,"  "atrocious," 
and  "coercive"  conditions  alluded  to  in  Tollefson's  reply  tc 
Ranard  and  Gilzow  (Tollefson,  1991:550).  Ranard  and  Gilzou 
were  somewhat  remiss  in  alluding  to  the  PRPC  as  a "country 
club"  (1991:530)  in  comparison  to  other  refugee  camps.  The 
PRPC  was  not  a country  club,  for  either  refugees  or  staff, 

facility  to  house  large  numbers  of  people  on  a short-term 
basis,  while  conditions  were  not  unlivable  or  atrocious, 

Tollefson  in  his  reply  to  Ranard  and  Gilzow  asserted 
confirm  that  conditions  remain  unacceptable"  (Tollefson, 


live  in  atrocious  conditions,  where  there  is 
insufficient  food  and  water,  where  they  are  crowded 
into  billets  constructed  of  asbestos,  with  people 
unrelated  or  unlcnown  to  them,  and  where  their  daily 
lives  are  regulated  by  coercion  and  fear  (Vietnam 


what  was  insufficient  food  c 


by  the  UNHCR  (not  the  PRPC  administration  or  the  ORTP) 
necessary  for  relatively  sedentary  people.  The  UNHCR  also 
dictated  how  that  2100  oalories  was  to  be  obtained.  They 
decided  how  much  would  cone  fron  protein,  carbohydrates, 
vegetables,  etc.  PSCAC's  function  was  to  purchase  the  foo 
and  distribute  it.  The  food  ration  was  posted  in  the 
neighborhood  offices  where  anyone  could  see  it.  Each 
building  had  a building  leader  whose  main  job  was  to 


iaily  f 


jally 


building  leaders  went  to  the  food  distribution  sheds  with 
whatever  help  they  could  muster  and  collected  the  cation  for 
their  building.  The  ration  came  in  reusable  plastic  tubs 


which  would  contain  all  the  fresh  foods  (meat  and 
vegetables)  for  the  building  that  day.  When  the  food 
arrived,  people  came  from  every  house  or  family  and  observed 
the  distribution.  The  food  was  distributed  by  weight,  and 

they  were  supposed  to  receive,  and  if  they  were  shorted  they 
complained.  They  complained  to  the  neighborhood  food  leader 
who  supervised  the  building  leaders,  they  complained  to  the 
Inter-neighborhood  oouneil  food  leader,  they  also  complained 
directly  to  the  FSCAG  personel.  Refugees  also  protested. 


in  October  1986  the  day  after  a najor  typhoon  had  passed 
through  the  Philippines,  causing  considerable  danage  and 

partial  ration  of  vegetables.  Residents  of  two 
neighborhoods  rejected  the  ration,  talcing  the  food 
containers  and  using  then  to  block  a canp  road,  while  the 
demanding  more  food.  FRFC  administrators  discussed  the 

from  the  emergency  stock.  They  hoped  that  the  roads  would 


quantity  of  the  food  ration  itself.  The  quantity  and 
composition  of  the  ration  was  decided  by  the  UNHCR. 


sedentary  person.  I do  know  that  all  refugees  in  the  PRPC 
could  not  be  considered  sedentary.  Since  1969,  for  example. 
World  Vision,  with  the  approval  of  the  UNHCR,  introduced  a 


different  types  of  sporting  activities  including  basketball, 
volleyball,  soccer,  boxing  and  table  tennis.  These 
facilities  were  also  staffed  by  instructors  who  taught 
sports  as  well  as  martial  arts,  dancing,  and  fine  arts.  Why 
the  UNHCR  did  not  consider  the  consequences  of  a sports  and 


had 


Sometimes  the  water  was  on  for  much  longer;  at  times  we 
water  until  10:00  pm  or  later.  This  added  up  to  at  least  48 
gallons  a day  per  person.  Was  this  enough?  Personnel 
experience  and  observations  told  me  that  it  was  enough.  It 
was  enough  water  for  drinking,  cooking,  bathing  and  washing. 
Refugees  did  not  go  around  dirty,  or  in  dirty  clothes,  nor 

Somehow,  out  of  their  "insufficient"  supply  they  found 
enough  water  to  keep  their  gardens  green. 

The  WAF  study  that  Tollefson  quoted  also  asserted  that 

unknown  to  them."  This  statement  was  not  correct  during  the 


were  given  was  a billet  assignment.  They  were  directed  to 

first.  This  speeded  up  the  processing  since  the  processing 
staff  accepted  the  newly  arriving  refugees  preferences  and 
did  not  have  to  check  the  records  and  find  billets  with 
available  space.  When  refugees  from  other  first  asylum 
camps  were  being  processed,  almost  all  of  them  had 
preferences.  These  preferences  were  the  result  of 


Sanctions  in  the  PRPC 

The  quote  Tollefson  used  from 
the  lives  of  the  residents  of  the  F 


: are  regulated  by 


t the  reference 


the  system  of  san 
lOth  the  debate  in  TESOL  a 


:ould  be 


I think  it  would  be  useful  to  consider  how  the  sanctioning 


and  the  length  of  time  they  had  to  stay  in  the  PRPC:  (i) 
First  was  a direct  administrative  hold  in  which  the 
refugee's  stay  in  the  camp  was  extended  for  a specific 

example,  refugees  who  were  charged  with  a criminal  offense, 
i.e.  breaking  Philippine  law,  and  were  awaiting  the  outcome 
of  a trial,  could  not  depart.  (2)  The  second,  and  the  most 
commonly  imposed  sanction,  was  detention  in  the  Social 


mandated  English  as  a second  language  (ESL)  and  orientation 
classes  unless  special  permission  was  given,  and  thus  their 
departure  was  delayed  until  they  made  up  the  missed  days. 


a Philippine  jail  and  <4)  internationalisation  or  rejection 
by  the  resettlement  country.  At  the  time  I left  the  PRPC, 
only  one  refugee  had  been  sentenced  to  jail,  and  that  was  a 
life  sentence  for  assault  and  rape.  Rejection  by  the  third 
country  meant  the  refugees  had  to  stay  in  the  PRPC  until  the 
United  Nations  office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
could  find  an  alternate  country  to  accept  them. 


(UNHCR) 


through  inneiiiate  detention  without 


or  going  AWOL  (away  without  leave)  and  getting  caught  trying 
to  get  out  of,  or  back  into,  the  canp  without  a pass.  The 
second  way  a refugee  could  be  detained  required  an 
investigation  by  the  neighborhood  council  and/or  possibly 
the  camp  security  office. 

assisting  the  PRPC  administration  in  managing  the  ten 
refugee  residential  areas,  or  neighborhoods,  and  the 
provision  of  basic  services  such  as  food  and  nail 


and  peace  and  order  leaders.  There  were  also  appointed 
leaders  for  sanitation,  women's  affairs,  information,  socio- 
cultural affairs,  livlihood,  and  training.  The  neighborhood 

The  council's  management  role  entailed  approving  or 
dissapproving  billet  transfers,  maintaining  accurate 
records,  and  investigating  and  settling  disputes  between 
refugees  either  amicably  or  through  recommending  sanctions. 
Violations  such  as  theft,  robbery,  extortion,  abuse  of 


srity,  slight 


be  investigated  by  the  neighborhood  council,  who  then  came 
up  with  recomendatlons  specifying  what  violations  would  be 
charged.  The  council's  recommendation  would  go  through  (a) 
the  COAO,  then  to  (b)  the  security  office  where  they  would 
accept  the  council's  recomendation  or  do  their  own 
independent  investigation  and  finally  to  (c)  the  Deputy 


300  and  SOO  pesos  got  the  offender  two  months  in 
the  neighborhood  council,  after  an  investigation, 


SKC  if 
the 


initial  investigation  would  be  carried  out  by  the  security 
neighborhood  council  had  considerable  responsibility  and 


In  the  next  section  of  Tollefson's  reply  to  Banard  and 
discussed  above,  as  continued  support  for  his  contention 


article,  it  represents  time  spent  in  the  PRPC  in  1982,  as  a 


ading  of  the  acknowledgements  reveals. 
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aspects  of  the  PRPC  that  TolXefson  was  decrying,  not  the 
ORTP  or  the  U.S.  State  Department. 

I do  not  mean  to  imply  here  that  life  in  the  PRPC  was 


and  refugees  were  people,  people  who  had  to  cooperate  and 

resources.  There  were  represented  in  the  PRPC  people  from 
five  or  more  diverse  cultures,  some  historically  hostile  to 
each  other.  Even  within  the  various  populations  which  the 

that  within  the  Vietnamese  between  those  who  came  to  the 

cane  through  the  Orderly  Departure  Program.  In  actuality, 
there  was  a lot  that  could  be  learned  from  the  PRPC 
experience  that  could  be  applied  to  the  continuing  efforts 
to  aid  refugees  in  other  parts  of  the  world  — lessons  that 
will  go  unheeded  if  those  who  engage  in  unsupported  and 
inaccurate  criticism  are  given  more  credence  than  is 

What  emerges  from  a Knowledgeable  analysis  of  what 

Ranard  and  Cilzow  is  the  unfortunate  conclusion  that 


fit 
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his  theory  than  vice  versa.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
present  a critiqoe  of  Tollefson’s  theories  about  the  ORTP  or 


that  the  refugees  would  easily  accept  it. 


Conclusion;  Refugee  Dependency  in  the  PRPC 


perceptions  of  the  PBFC.  I believe  that  these  previous 

flawed  for  the  following  reasons.  First,  I believe  that  the 

towards  the  negative.  Hortland  and  Tollefson's 
presentations  of  the  PRPC  were  so  uniformly  negative,  and 
lacking  in  an  attempt  to  make  a balanced  presentation  — in 

camp  and  so  tenacious  in  clinging  to  those  inaccuracies  — 

writing  of  their  presentations  with  any  inclination  toward 
an  unbiased  view.  Furthermore,  to  have  created  environments 
as  degraded  and  oppressive  as  described  by  Hortland  and 


disavow  that  their  intention  wae  to  place  blame  on 
individuals,  Hortland  saying  that 

The  personnel  involved  in  these  various  processes 

of  governraental  and  private  agenoies:  each  is 
involved  in  only  a small  portion  of  decision 

specifically  individual,  activity  (Hortland, 

1987:402) . 

Tollefson  attempted  to  elevate  his  charges  to  the  level  of 
policy  by  arguing  that  the  central  issue  of  Alien  Winds  was 

educational  program  to  labor  and  migration  policy" 
(Tollefson,  1990:547).  Further  he  argued  that  Alien  Wind's 


among  the  expatriate  U.S.  administration"  and  that  t 


are  isolated  far  from  home  in  an  atmosphere  of  conformity 
and,  for  those  who  may  disagree  with  current  practices,  the 
constant  threat  of  isolation"  (Tollefson,  1990:552).  This 


people  do,  for  Imputing  the  motivations  of  people  by  seeking 
to  blame  an  ideology  or  a "company  town"  conforming 

decisions  he  found  so  questionable  were  made  by  Filipinos 


Refugee  Dependency. 


PRPC. 


Dependency 


the  Central  Issue 


dependency,  as  illustrated  in  the  discussion  in  chapter 

long  precedent,  beginning  with  the  earliest  efforts  to 
provide  aid  and  assistance. 


concentrated  on  the  specific  conditions  in  the  prfc  and 


change.  Kortland  applied  the  concept  of  limlnality  to  the 

perspective.  Regardless  of  the  varying  perspectives,  ail 
three  of  the  authors  arrived  at  some  similar  conclusions. 

The  common  thread  running  through  all  three  studies  was 

powerlessness,  and  helplessness  resulting  from  the  first 
asylum  camp  experience,  or  induced  these  psychological 


states  and  associated  beha\ 


during 


thus  increasing,  rather  than  alleviating,  the  refugee's 
edjustnent  problems  when  they  resettled  in  third  countries. 
Bach  of  these  authors  described  four  particular  aspects  of 
the  PRPC  as  being  indicative  of,  or  responsible  for,  the 
lack  of  refugee  autonomy  and  Independence. 

(1)  All  three  researchers  argued  chat  the  imposition 
of  sanctions  for  violating  camp  rules  or  failing  to 


3 meaningless  make-work  and  as  part  of  the 
ion's  structuring  of  dally  life  over  which 


only  to  avoid  punishment,  not  out  of  Che  refugees'  own 


where  they  live 


and  what  they  ate. 


3d,  who  the 


(4) 


Finally,  the  PRPC  was  described  as  a place  where 
the  refugees  could  not  complain  or  present  grievances  about 
their  problems,  their  treatment,  or  injustices  done  to  them 


hope  that  anything  would  change. 

I found  the  PRPC  to  be  a very  different  place  from  that 

Philippine  Refugee  Processing  center  (PRPC)  to  be  an  example 
of  a refugee  camp  that  was  not  dependency-arousing.  In  the 
following  chapters  i will  present  data  from  prfc  that 

the  PRPC,  giving  them  a range  of  options  and  more  control 
over  their  daily  lives. 

In  essence,  I will  argue  that  the  PRPC  'worked'  in  the 
sense  that  the  operation,  organisation  and  structure  of  the 
PRPC.  and  the  refugee's  response  to  the  PRPC,  served  the 
common  goals  of  the  center's  administrators,  the  refugees 
and  others  involved,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  its 
operation.  Further  I wiil  argue  that  the  existence  of  the 

and  the  way  the  PRFC  was  run,  represented  the  application  of 
some  of  the  lessons  that  have  been  learned  in  the  past  40 


years  of  managing  institutions  designed  to  deal  with  the 
flows  of  refugees. 

First,  however,  I wish  to  conclude  the  discussion  on 
the  issue  of  refugee  dependency  with  a discussion  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  some  of  the  characteristics  of  refugee 
populations  and  the  characteristics  of  the  situation 
experienced  in  refugee  camps  by  refugees,  voluntary  agency 
personnel,  and  camp  administrators.  These  issues  will  be 


chapter . 


by 


Residents  per 


January  6.35 


3urce;  PROcoss  Residential  c 


Average  Population  Density  in  Residents  per  Billet  by 


CASSDES  itself 


COMPOSITION 

The  target  clientele  of  the  Philippine 
Refugee  Processing  Center  are  the  Indo- 


l.  DESCRIPTION 


THESE  REFUGEES  MAY  BE  PROPERLY  DESCRIBED 


to  leave  their  country,  risking  all 
things,  even  death,  in  their  search 


capacity  to  triumph  over  conditions  of 
extreme  difficulty,  (cassdeg. 


FIGURE  4.1:  EXCERPTS  FROM  PRPC  DOCUMENTS  PURPOSE  OF  PRPC  AND 
REFUGEE  TRANSFORMATION 


CHAPTER  FIVE 
DEPENDENCY:  CONCLUSIONS 


To  a significant  degree,  whether  refugees  are  seen  as 
dependent  or  not  depends  on  the  definition  of  "refugee" 
employed.  Definitions  of  the  term  "refugee"  and  the  people 
to  which  it  should  be  applied  are  varied.  Some  diecuesions 


discussions  do  mention  the  human  cost  that  result  from 
different  definitions  and  the  policies  they  are  associated 

Discussions  that  do  incorporate  the  issue  of  dependency 

conceptualise  refugees  in  sociological  or  psychological 
terms.  These  studies  seek  to  describe  the  mental  state  of 
people  in  particular  circumstances  or  social  environments 
that  have  resulted  from  their  decision  to  leave  their  home 
countries  and  to  some  extent  put  their  fate  into  the  hands 

There  are  essentially  three  schools  of  thought  on 
dependency.  The  psychologists  appear  to  see  dependency  as  a 
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state.  Their  concern  is  with  the  psycho-dynamics  among 
different  parts  of  the  personality.  The  presentation  of 


the  refugee  camp  and  the  use  of  individual  case  studies  to 


support  their  analysis. 


very  specific  definition  of  dependency  used  by  Leighton, 
Bakis  and  Murphy  in  describing  dependency  among  the  Japanese 
Interned  during  World  War  II  and  the  refugees  in  DP  camps 
after  world  war  11,  and  the  later  uses  of  dependency  as  a 

situations.  Leighton,  Bakis  and  Murphy  were  very  specific 
in  discussing  dependency  as  one  among  several  other 
psychological  problems  that  resulted  from  camp  life,  and 
they  were  also  very  specific  in  describing  the  behaviors 
they  associated  with  dependency. 

In  the  later  studies  of  refugees  that  described  them  as 

problem  faced  by  refugees.  Further,  dependency  was 
described  in  highly  generalised  terms  that  inevitably  linked 
dependency  to  the  environmental  conditions  that  prevailed  in 
refugee  camps,  such  that  it  was  accepted  as  essentially 


dependency  is  inherent 


relationship 


e that  refugees  adopt  t 


over,  the  refugees  are  seen  as  having  learned  to  be 


allowances  for  the  individual  will  or  volition  of  the  people 
it  drives  (Kunz,  1972).  in  this  case  the  refugees  are,  by 
definition,  dependent  on  arrival.  This  is  a sort  of  take-it 

perceive  refugees  you  accept  this  characterization  or  reject 


Two  examples  from  the  many  cited  in  chapters  three  and 

refugees  as  "liminal"  beings  being  transformed  during  their 
time  in  the  PRPC  incorporates  aspects  of  the  psychological , 

sociological  and  definitional  (dependent  on  arrival) 
approaches.  The  conditions  that  Hortland  used  to  delineate 


lioinal 


of  the  refugees  prevail 


nt  as  a result  of  becoming  (by  definition)  i 
a refugee  will  experience  liminality.  The 


resulting  from  moving  from  one's  society  of  origin  to  i 
society,  led  to  what  he  called  "disaging"  as  new  nigrar 
must  undertake  a "resocialitation"  and  learn  their  new 

socialized  into  their  society  of  origin.  In  essence,  t 
new  migrant  begins  with  nothing  in  the  sense  of  being 


Bar-yosef  argued  that  the  resoclallzation  of  the  n 


experience  with  bureaucratic  assistance  providers  that 
relationship  took  on  the  character  described  by  Goffman 
inmates  of  total  institutions  and  had  much  of  the  same 
consequences.  The  new  migrant's  "presentation  of  self" 

bureaucratic  service  providers  and  thus  the  new 


migrant 
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Qecones  dependent 


bureaucrats  for  direction  in  how 


The  dependency  is  relative  to  the  world  outside  the  camp 
environment.  This  is  exemplified  by  those  who  discussed 
dependency  in  the  resettlement  process  (see  chapter  three! 

the  dependency  of  the  refugees  on  the  agencies  involved  in 
their  resettlement  and  the  provision  of  assistance  was  seei 
relative  to  the  world  less  involved  with  the  bureaucracy. 


sanctions  of  individuals,  organizations  or  bureaucracies, 
dependent  on  to  establish  the  parameters  within  which  they 


Adherents  to  the  sociological  school,  for  example, 


argue  that  if  the  refugees  are  given  problems  to  solve 
themselves,  the  solutions  the  refugees  find  are  subject  to 


dependent. 


d rejection  by 


chapters  three  (Bar-Yosef)  and  four  (Mortland)  the 
underlying  assumption  is  that  the  refugees  do  not  bring  with 


resocialized.  This  assumption  represents  a misconception  of 
refugees  as  having  somehow  shed  their  own  cultural  knowledge 


aspects  of  their  culture  with  them,  most  importantly  those 
aspects  of  their  culture  that  they  are  trying  to  recreate  by 
leaving.  In  addition,  the  aspects  of  their  culture  that 

motivating  them  toward  what  are  likely  to  be  predetermined 
goals  and  helping  them  cope  with  the  experience  of  being  a 
refugee.  Being  a refugee  is  in  many  ways  an  expression  of 
the  desire  to  maintain  cultural  continuity,  not  a rejection 


people  may  alter  their  behavior  in  ways  that  appear  to  be 
conforming  to  the  refugee  camp  or  bureaucratic  assistance 
provider  environment,  they  are  not  doing  so  as  a result  of 


goal! 


refugees  to  achieve. 

is  a result  of  ascribing  too  much  determinism  to  the 
circumstances  and  environments  that  refugees  are  in. 


«itting 


:s-s  ssr 


ss;sj;to%sfc 

s‘E"S  sLLIissS' 


factor  figures  more  in  the  psychological  analysis  of 
refugees.  In  some  Instances  both  appear.  Regardless  of  the 
specific  focus  of  individual  studies,  the  range  of  analysis 


came  from  anthropology  (Knudsen  and  Hortland)  and  education 
(Tollefson) . 


Situational  and  Definitional  Impositions  of  Dependency 
There  appears  to  be  a linear  relationship  between 
people  in  certain  situations  and  the  ascription  of 
dependency  to  them,  a kind  of  dependency  that  is 

difficult  and  demands  the  inclusion  of  both  material  and 


housing,  and  (at  least  minimal)  medical  care.  Their  days 
are  organised  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  by  camp 
administrators  who  set  the  schedule  for  the  provision  of 


said,  however,  of  military  recruits,  boarding  school 


scholarship 


would  argue,  practice  and  competition  performance 


deference  to  authority,  all  having  clearly  defined 
goals,  being  organized  into  competing  squads,  platoons  or 


a the  perception 


's  total  institution, 
lolithic,  totalizing  i 


The  refugee  camp  must  be  se 
stitutlon  in  that  so  many 


of  the  institution  that  the  refugees  subsume  their  o 


flight,  makes  the  domination  of  the  institution,  if  not 


dependent  in  the  ways 
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dependency  arousing  institution.  I will  argue  in  the 

did  not  render  then  susceptible  to  a dependent  state  of 
nind.  I will  also  argue  that  the  PRPC  was  not  a nonolithic, 

In  the  next  chapters  I will  explore  the  history  and 

was  like  for  the  refugees,  and  for  nyself  during  the  two 
years  l lived  with  refugees.  I will  also  explore  incidences 
of  refugee  initiative  and  the  conditions  that  either 
encouraged  or  allowed  refugee  initiative  in  terms  of  the  way 
the  PRPC  actually  worked.  Essentially,  I will  seek  to 


CHAPTER  SIX 
HISTORX  AND  STRUCTURE 


Introduction 

This  chapter  provides  a historical  conteict  in  which  to 
the  creation  of  the  PRPC,  the  use  the  facility  was  put 
and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  within  the  PRPC  as 
institution.  This  chapter  also  describes  the  PRPC  during 
- tine  1 conducted  research  there,  the  way  it  worked,  and 

as  a response  to  the  flow  of  vletnanese  refugees 

theast  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Countries  such  as  Malaysia, 

~ts  to  thousands  of  Vietnamese  arriving  on  their  shores  in 
ety  unseaworthy  boats  with  nowhere  else  to  go.  As  the 


e passed  by,  and  basic  hiunanitarian  concern  for  ships  and 
ts  in  distress  at  sea  were  ignored.  people  died.  The 


e already  in 


first  asylum  camps  throughout  the  region  had 


PKPC 


countries  and  sending  then  to  an  alternate  site  for  the 
final  processing  required  before  they  departed  tor  their 
resettlement  sites.  Initially  the  processing  concerned 


The  Beginning 

The  PRPC  was  established  in  1979  through  an  agreement 

Construction  on  the  first  of  what  became  three  phases  was 
completed  early  in  1980  and  the  first  refugees  arrived  from 
Malaysia  on  January  21,  1980.  The  specific  stated  purpose 


the  Philippines  w 


s as  follows: 

L allow  the  following  activities: 


physical 


:iliti6 


iiiiEpir 


1979) . 


part  of  the  proceseing. 


Changes  In  the  Role  of  the  PRPC 


processing  center.  In  1984  the  PRPC  began  processing 
cases  were  essentially  migrants;  they  left  Vietnam  with 


assuring  sponsors  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  time 
consuming  aspects  of  processing  refugees  and  the  major 

they  had  been  accepted  by  a third  country.  Until  the 


the 


resettlement. 

Changes  in  the  use  made  of  the  PRPC  led  to  changes  in 
the  population  the  PRPC  served.  Initially  the  PRPC 


highland,  primarily  Hraong,  and  lowland  Lao.  Among  the  Khmer 
were  refugees  from  Cambodia  Itself  and  Khmer-Krom  from 
Southern  Vietnam,  who  still  considered  themselves  ethnically 


Throughout  the  ISBOS  changes  took  place  in  the  policies 
of  some  first  asylum  countries  and  the  resettlement 

could  be  considered  and/or  accepted  for  resettlement.  These 
changes  affected  who  would  come  to  the  PRPC.  The  result  was 
a decline  in  the  diversity  of  the  population  such  that  by 
late  1990  the  camp  accommodated  only  Vietnamese. 


camp  changed 


investment  in  the 


bound 


sequently,  the 


The  PRpc  was  also  affected  by  changes  in  the 


also  put  an  end  to  the  Bataan  nuclear  power  plant,  the  only 
other  major  employer  in  the  area.  The  Philippines  has  also 


on  the  peripher 


The  Structure  of  the  PRPC 


The  formal  structure  consisted  of  the  activities  a 


with  the  acquiesence  of,  the  center's  administration. 

The  formal  organizational  structure  of  the  PRPC  w 
result  of  a division  of  labor  and  responsibility  in 


linplementing  agency  under  the  Philippine  government, 


PRPC  administration  was  responsible  Cor  the  provision  of 
basic  services  such  as  food,  housing,  water,  medical 

and  medical  processing,  education,  training,  recreation  and 
mental  health  services  were  the  responsibility  of  various 
voluntary  agencies  (volags)  operating  in  the  camp  (see 


that  the  PRPC  administration  had  tc 
funding  while  the  volags  were  eithe 
funded,  often  at  higher  levels,  ree 
the  administration  and  at  the  same 


e gave  the  volags  more 


The  PRPC  administration  was  organized  in  groups  under 
was  the  full  time  administrator  of  the  camp.  The 


much  time  in  Manila  as  in  the  PRPC.  When  the  camp  first 
opened  there  were  seven  groups.  This  number  was  reduced  to 
four  when  the  camp  management  beca 


ime  civiliz 
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19B8.  There  was  the  Health  Services  Group  (HSG),  the 
Electrical  and  Maintenance  Croup  (BMC),  the  Pood  Services 
croup  (PSG)  and  the  Processing  and  community  organization 
and  Social  Services  Group  (PROCOSS).  In  1969  the  PSG  and 
PROCOSS  were  merged  under  one  director  Into  the  Pood 
Services  and  community  Administration  Group  (PSCAG). 

The  HSG  was  responsible  tor  the  running  of  the  hospital 
and  clinics  throughout  the  camp.  The  EMC  was  responsible 
for  the  physical  infrastructure  including  the  electrical  and 
water  distribution  systems,  the  physical  maintenance  of  the 
buildings,  sanitation,  roads,  maintenance  of  vehicles. 


out  of  the  oamp  and  maintaining  records.  The  other  division 
was  responsible  for  the  refugee  living  areas,  the 
neighborhoods. 

PROCOSS.  PROCOSS,  as  the  division  of  the  PRPC 
administration  that  supervised  the  refugee  living  areas,  was 

refugee  living  areas  were  divided  into  ten  neighborhoods. 

II.  The  two  Phases  were  separated  by  the  administrative 
core  and  by  the  staff  living  area. 

Within  PROCOSS  there  were  two  divisions.  One  was 


for  procei 


PRPC  and  maintaining  records.  The  other  was  responsible  for 


Connuntty  Organization  and  Jidninistration  Officer  (COAO) 
supervisor,  ten  COAOs,  and  separate  officers  to  coordinate 

Organization  Officer  (COAO)  assigned  to  it.  The  COAOs 

administrative  details  reguired  for  the  care  and  maintenance 

on,  and  similar  to,  the  way  local  government  was  organized 
Philippines  are  organized  into  barangays.  Each  barangay  has 

The  councilmen  had  general  responsibilities  when  functioning 
as  a council,  but  they  also  had  specific  individual  duties 
such  as  sanitation  or  peace  and  order.  Within  the  PRPC 

the  ten  refugee  neighborhoods  were  like  ten  barangays  within 

elected  council  consisting  of  a leader,  an  assistant  leader 
and  leaders  for  mailing,  peace  and  order,  food  and 


addition  the 


The  main  functions  of  the  CBS  were  the  provision  of 
basic  services  to  the  refugees  such  as  naii,  food 
distribution,  security,  sanitation,  and  organizing  socio- 
cultural activities  and  prograns.  Mail  distribution,  for 
example,  was  one  of  the  most  important  activities  in  the 
camp  from  the  refugees  point  of  view.  Hail  meant  more  than 
news;  it  also  meant  money. 

There  were  two  hinds  of  mail,  regular  mail  and 
registered.  The  registered  letters  almost  always  contained 
money  that  had  been  sent  to  the  refugees  from  relatives  or 
friends  who  ware  already  in  third  countries.  The  regular 
mail  was  delivered  to  the  neighborhood  offices  for 
distribution.  The  registered  letters  had  to  be  picked  up  at 
the  center's  post  office  by  the  neighborhood  nailing 
leaders.  They  had  to  check  each  piece  against  a list  that 
was  prepared  in  the  post  office  to  make  sure  it  was  all 
there.  They  kept  a duplicate  of  this  list  to  take  hack  to 
the  neighborhood  office  where  they  made  up  a list  to  post 
and  call  slips  to  tell  people  to  come  to  the  neighborhood 
office  to  pick  up  their  registered  letters.  When  people 
came  to  pick  up  their  letters  they  had  to  sign  for  then  and 
show  1.0.  to  prove  they  were  who  they  said  they  were.  The 
possibilities  for  fraud  or  theft  existed  at  ail  points  along 
the  line.  Once  the  mail  was  released  from  inside  the  camp 
post  office,  however,  it  was  the  refugees  who  were 
responsible  for  delivery.  They  even  had  to  pay  their  own 
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one  of  the  major  complaints  of  the  mailing  leaders  in 
the  neighborhoods  in  Phase  I was  the  cost  of  going  to  and 


assistant  to  and  from  the  post  offioe  was  four  pesos.  They 


s transportation  price  had  doubled  t 
one  way.  The  mailing  leaders  still 


This  is  just  one  example  of  the  Independence  and 
initiative  that  the  refugees  demonstrated  in  carrying  out 


neighborhood  leaders.  There  are  many  others,  some  of  which 


United  Nations  High  Comnissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCRi 

UNHCR  and  the  Philippine  Government,  a UNHCR  institution. 

In  fact  the  way  the  camp  was  organized  and  the  way  it  ran  on 


UNHCR. 


re  long  periods  during  the 


conducted  research 


to,  or  present  in  the  camp.  This  was  largely  because  there 
was  little  tor  the  UNHCR  to  do.  The  UNHCR's  main  purpose  is 
to  secure  protection  for  refugees  and  ensure  that  they  are 
provided  with  the  basic  necessities  of  life.  The  residents 

The  UNHCR  did  determine,  according  to  the  agreement  with  the 
Philippine  Government,  whether  the  refugees'  "care  and 
maintenance"  were  adequate.  The  UNHCR  decided  what  the  food 
ration  would  be  both  in  total  calories  and  in  composition, 

vegetables.  (Repedro,  1991).  The  UNHCR  also  monitored  the 
physical  Infrastructure  of  the  camp,  the  quality  of  housing, 
water  supply,  and  sanitation.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  UNHCR  maintained  a hands-off  approach  to  the  PRPC. 

The  voluntary  agencies 

The  voluntary  agencies  (volags)  operating  in  the  camp 
provided  services  ranging  from  supplemental  nutrition, 


lal  catholic  Migration  commission  fICWCI. 
sponsible  for  English  as  a Second  Lan 


(ESL)  instruction,  cultural  orisntation  (CO)  to  the  U.S., 
and  Work  orientation  (HO)  to  the  American  workplace.  ICMC 
was  the  largest  volag,  actually  the  largest  agency,  in  the 

between  the  ages  of  11  1/2  and  55  passed  through  the  ICMC 
program.  Refugees  went  through  the  program  in  cycles  that 
began  every  two  to  three  weeks.  The  cycles  began  with  ESL 
and  CO.  Students  had  ESL  lour  days  a week  and  CO  for  two 
days  a week,  tor  tour  hours  a day.  ESL  and  CO  lasted  for  18 
weeks  and  HO,  the  last  part  of  the  ICMC  curriculum,  for  six 
weeks.  If  refugees  did  not  attend  the  ICHC  classes  they 
could  not  go  to  the  U.S.  More  than  three  unexcused  absences 

cycle  and  their  departure  to  the  U.S.  was  delayed.  After 
they  made  up  the  missed  classes  they  could  be  cleared  for 

native  language  and  knowing  no  English,  there  were  five 
levels.  The  highest  was  level  E and  AT,  indicating  fluency 
in  English  as  well  as  their  native  language.  ICMC  utilized 

interpret  for  some  classes.  All  ICMC  classes  were  in 


grouping 


Morld  Relief  corporation  iwpci ■ WRc 


another  state 


6 and  11  bi-monthly. 

Center  for  Assistance  to  Displaced  Persons  (CADPl . 
CADP  provided  material  asalatance  to  impoverished  refugees, 

their  departure,  cadp  also  ran  the  only  licensed  money 

illegal  money  changers  who  operated  door-to-door  or  in  the 


babies  while  their  mothers  attended  classes,  from  ChRITAS,  a 
catholic  charity  based  in  the  Philippines.  They  also  had  a 
tracing  and  mailing  program  that  was  very  useful  for  finding 
people  in  other  first  asylum  camps,  especially  Palawan,  the 


CotiiDunitv  Family  Services  International  (CFSIl. 


^Ices  (CHHS)  was  the 
I enployed  psychologists 


formerly  Community  Mental  He 
psychological  counseling  vol 

professionals  in  crisis  intervention.  They  were  responsible 
for  counseling  and  treating  any  refugees  with  mental  health 
problems.  Sometime  in  1990  they  also  took  on  the 
responsibility  of  evaluating  psychiatric  cases  for  the  State 
Department.  Of  all  of  the  volags  in  the  camp  the  role  of 


CFSl  was  the  most  undefined.  The  activities  they  were 
involved  in  ranged  from  chasing  psychotic  refugees  around 


place,  to  intervening  on  behalf  of  several  refugees  who  had 
been  charged  with  crimes  and  needed  legal  as  well  as  mental- 

independent  since  it  came  primarily  from  the  Norwegian 


Japanese  Overseas  cooperation  Volunteers  tJocvi ■ The 
Japanese  gave  a lot  of  money  for  the  construction  of  a drain 
on  one  side  of  the  camp  that  kept  the  valley  below  from 
flooding.  They  also  provided  funds  for  hcepltal  equipment 
and  for  a training  program  run  by  the  camp  for  a short  time. 
As  a result  of  the  money  they  gave  for  the  training  program 


the 


sdninietration  had 


iry  y« 


the  agencies,  Because  JVA  personnel 


among  the  first  to 


specifically  in  helping  the  refugees  resettle,  the  status  of 
JVA  was  rather  exalted.  The  refugees  assumed  that  JVA  could 
do  anything  they  wanted  for  the  refugees. 

International  Organization  for  Migration  (lOHl.  This 
agency  was  formerly  the  international  commission  for 

the  European  limitation.  Why  they  switched  from  a 

responsible  for  moving  the  refugees.  They  moved  them  to  the 
PRPC  from  the  first  asylum  camps  in  Thailand,  Malaysia, 
etc,,  and  the  ODP  migrants  to  the  Philippines  from  Vietnam. 


refugees,  which  meant  ensuring  that  the  refugees  met  the 
medical  requirements  for  entrance  into  their  resettlement 
country.  This  meant  giving  vaccinations  and  checking  for 

Mormon  Christian  Services  (MCS).  MCS  was  responsible 
for  ESL  and  orientation  training  for  refugees  over  55  years 
old.  They  also  had  special  classes  for  handicapped  refugees. 


Philippine  Baptist  Refugee  Ministries  (PBRBl.  The 
Baptists  ran  a program  that  gave  refugees  training  in  home- 

construction.  The  Baptists  also  ran  the  two  Evangelical- 


Independently,  receiving  no  funding  from  any  gc 


agencies.  The  man  who  ran  the  Baptist  program  was  a Vietnam 
veteran  who  spoke  excellent  Vietnamese  and  was  probably  the 
most  knowledgeable  unconsulted  person  in  the  camp. 

Philippine  national  Red  cross  IPWRCl.  The  PNRC  ran 

gave  anti-malaria  prophylaxis,  post-partum  classes,  carried 
out  home  visits,  and  gave  first  aid  classes. 

Norwegian  Government  Refugee  Aaencv  (NGRAl ■ NGRA  ran  a 
language  and  cultural  orientation  program  for  Norwegian 

the  U.S.  to  run  such  a program  in  the  camp.  The  program  had 
about  40-100  refugees  at  a time. 

nominally  under  the  supervision  of  the  PRPC  administration. 
Because  their  funding  sources  were  independent  of  the  PRPC 
and  the  UNHCR  and  they  were  accountable  not  just  to  the  PRPC 
and  the  UNHCR  but  to  their  own  administrative  superiors  in 

The  result  was  a relationship  between  the  PRPC 
administration,  the  UNHCR,  and  the  volags  that  was  more 


Administrative  Friction  and  Conflict 


the  UNHCR. 


administration,  the  volags  and  the  UHHCR  were  not  clearl/ 
defined.  The  areas  in  which  there  was  the  most  friction 


The_admini8tratipn  and  the  UNHCR 

By  the  time  the  refugees  got  to  the  PRPC  the  role  of 
the  UNHCR  in  their  lives  had  diminished.  The  refugees 
belonged  to  the  country  that  had  accepted  them  for 
resettlement  and  to  the  PRPC  for  the  time  they  were  there. 
The  UNHCR's  main  role  was  to  monitor  the  running  of  the  camp 
according  to  the  agreement  with  the  Philippine  government. 

services.  The  UNHCR,  however,  was  still  responsible  for 

charges  of  the  UNHCR.  since  security  within  the  camp  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  PRPC  and  security  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  camp  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
Philippine  Constabulary  the  only  tine  the  unhcr  night  become 
involved  in  a protection  issue  was  when  a refugee  had  a 
problem  with  the  camp  administration.  In  this  arsa  the 
UNHCR  was  noticeably  lax.  This  laxity  was  largely  due  to 
the  lacX  of  a UHHCR  field  officer  in  the  camp  during  most  of 


was  also 


UKHCR 


secured  legal  assistance  through  the  Philippine  Ministry  of 
Justice,  obtaining  a public  defender  for  the  refugees.  In 
one  instance  l fallowed  a case,  actually  cases,  froo  the 
tine  the  incident  occurred  through  the  trials  of  some  of  the 


in  November  1989.  At  the  tine  of  the  riot  the  UNHCR  was 

actually  working  for  an  agency  subcontracted  by  the  UNHCR, 

agency.  When  the  adnlnistration  brought  charges  against 
some  of  the  refugees,  he  organized  a meeting  with  the 
refugees  and  a public  defender  from  the  Bataan  provincial 
Capitol  in  Balanga.  He  did  this,  he  informed  me,  against 
the  instructions  of  the  UNHCR  office  in  Manila.  The  UNHCR 
had  instructed  him  to  interview  the  refugees  charged,  write 
a report  and  take  no  further  action.  Once  the  UNHCR  office 
in  Manila  found  out  about  what  he  had  done,  they  recalled 

In  this  case  the  UNHCR  opted  out  of  any  involvement 
with  the  refugees  charged  with  crimes  by  the  camp 


adminii 


administration  and  to  coordinate  the  meetings  with  the 

staff  for  several  months  after  this. 

The  JVA.  RgfCOORD.  the  Administration  and  the  UWHCR 

the  UNHCR,  the  Philippines  would  not  grant  resettlement  to 
the  refugees.  The  Philippines  would  offer  asylum  and  a site 
for  processing  refugees  who  would  be  resettling  elsewhere 

still  technically  refugees  and  thus  the  responsibility  of 
the  UNHCR.  If  a refugee  committed  a crime  or  violated 
enough  rules  the  resettlement  country  could  still  reject 
them  in  the  PRPC.  When  this  happened  the  refugee  became  the 
UNHCR's  problem.  The  UNHCR  had  to  try  to  find  another 
country  that  would  accept  the  refugee  for  resettlement. 

These  refugees  were  know  as  "Internationalized"  persons. 


Asylum  Camp  (PFAC)  in  Palawan. 


the  UNHCR  and 


(JVA,  REFCOORD,  the  INS), 
adnlnistratlon.  Because  of  the  possibility  of  refugees 
being  internationaiized,  the  camp  administration  rarely 

case  of  the  refugees  allegedly  involved  in  the  riot  was 
unique  because  the  camp  administration  wanted  to  charge 
many  refugees  as  possible  with  criminal  offenses.  The 


refugees  but  immigrants.  They  left  Vietnam  with  visas  to 
the  U.S..  There  was  a serious  question  as  to  whether  an 


visa  was  revoked  the  options  appeared  to  be  repatriation 


consequences  for  the  refugees  that 
general  policies  failed  to  address 


It  was  in  areas  where  the  policy  was  not  clear  or 
applicable,  or  where  policies  conflicted,  such  as 


Ba.ntaL.Hfiai,i;n  ana_gp,«.ns^Ung  i^rvlgea 


providing  psychological  or  family  counseling  or  that  were 
involved  in  some  way  in  resolving  conflicts  between 
refugees.  The  neighborhood  COAOs  considered  themselves 
capable  counselors,  and  being  on  the  front  line  working  in 
the  refugee  neighborhoods,  were  often  the  first  non-refugees 


involvement  was  either  direct,  by  taking  action  themselves 
or  indirect,  by  advising  the  neighborhood  leaders.  There 
was  a mental  health  volag,  CFSI,  whose  specific  mission  in 
the  camp  was  psychological  or  psychiatric  treatment.  ICMC 
had  a program  to  assist  young  adults,  18-23  years  old,  and 
they  also  had  guidance  counselors  for  students  in  the 
Preparation  for  American  Secondary  School  (PASS)  program, 

In  1989  World  Vision  gave  a large  sum  of  money  to  initiate 
the  Young  Adult  Services  Program  (YASP).  This  was  a 
combination  recreation  program  and  social  services  program. 
They  built  two  large  gymnasium-type  buildings  with 
facilities  for  bas)cetball,  volleyball,  weight  training, 
dancing,  martial  arts,  etc...  They  also  provided  a whole 
range  of  activities  for  the  general  young  adult  population 
including  taking  problem  individuals  referred  to  them  from 


ICHC 


gency 


Ling  by  people  wl 


neighborhoods. 


was  originally  conceived  as  a joint  progran  involving  World 
Vision  as  the  funding  agency.  World  Relief  Corporation  (HRC) 
as  the  on-site  funding  manager,  ICHC,  and  PROCOSS.  The 
director  of  the  YASP  was  originally  paid  by  both  World 
Vision  through  WRC  and  by  ICHC,  each  agency  paying  halt  of 
his  salary.  PROCOSS  was  also  originally  supposed  to 
participate  in  the  management  of  the  YASP,  but  conflicts 
arose  over  how  decisions  would  be  made.  PROCOSS  finally 

cooperation  in  the  neighborhoods.  The  YASP  director  got 


INC  in  which  many  of  the  martial  arts 


providing  refugees  social  services  was  the  disparity  in 
resources  available  to  the  various  agencies  involved.  YASP 

Both  CFSI  and  ICHC  had  bilingual  personnel,  Vietnamese- 

bilingual  case-workers  in  its  Young  Adult  Services  Unit 
(YASU)  and  at  PASS.  PROCOSS  had  no  bilingual  personnel  on 
their  staff.  The  only  bilingual  personnel  PROCOSS  had 


PROCOSS  got  last  pick  of 


bilingual  refuge 


after  both  CPSI  and  ICHC  had  recruited  from  the  new 
arrivals. 


The  Local  Community 

at  several  different  levels.  Some  of  these  levels  were 
formal,  and  some  were  informal. 

The  Formal  Sector 

At  the  formal  level  the  camp  provided  employment  to 
local  people  in  several  ways.  First  there  were  employment 
opportunities  with  the  administration  and  the  volags.  Host 
of  the  administrative,  management,  and  instructional 
positions  were  filled  by  Filipinos  or  expatriots  who  were 
not  local  people.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 

was  in  Manila,  and  Interviews  and  hiring  of  skilled  people 

education  required  to  fill  these  positions.  Local  Filipinos 
filled  most  of  the  unskilled  and  clerical  positions.  There 


long-time  Horong  resident  who  had  been  replaced  in  a 


clerical  position  by  someone  who,  according  to  my  informant, 


the  volag  and  eventually 


position 


hiring  local  people 

teacher  could  make 
the  volags  would  nc 


policies  that  discriminated  against 


paid  by  the  volags  over  what  a local 
h the  Philippine  public  school  system, 
hire  local  teachers  to  prevent  a drain 


sector  for  employment.  There  were  two  markets  in  the  camp 


sidecars-trlcycles  and  jeepneys,  economically  viable.  This 
service  also  provided  income  to  local  people.  Another, 
though  indirect,  source  of  income  for  the  local  community 

camp.  For  some  people  living  in  Horong  was  preferable  to 
living  in  the  dormitory-style  housing  provided  in  the  camp. 


The  Intomal  Sector.  The  informal  sector  w 


by  economic 


and  local 


Filipinos,  on  the  periphery  o 
settlenents.  People  had  set  u 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  ca 
the  periphery  as 


the  camp  were  squatter 
residence  on  land  ostensibly 
p.  These  people  ran 
well  as  selling  goods  door  to 


door  within  the  camp.  The  mainstay  of  this  informal 
economy,  while  I was  in  the  camp,  was  the  buying  and  selling 
of  alcohol.  According  to  the  center's  regulations  refugees 
were  prohibited  from  drinking  alcohol.  This  regulation 
provided  the  basis  for  an  illicit  trade  between  the  refugees 
and  the  local  community.  This  was  possible  because  there 
was  no  fence  around  the  camp  and  access  to  the  camp  was  not 
controlled.  There  were  rules  and  regulations  governing  who 
could  be  admitted  to  the  camp,  who  could  be  given  visitors 
passes,  and  how  long  they  could  stay,  in  reality,  however, 
these  regulations  were  largely  irrelevant.  The  only  place 
that  there  even  existed  the  appearance  of  controlled  access 
was  the  front  gate.  There  was  only  one  road  leading  into 
the  camp.  At  the  border  of  the  camp  on  this  road  was  a 
guard  post  with  a bar  across  the 
to  admit  vehicles,  Throughout  th 
the  camp  anyone  could  walk  in  or 
Even  at  the  front  gate  control  ov 
appearance  than  reality.  There  » 
from  the  agencies,  the  markets,  a 
camp  for  everyone  to  have  some  sc 


oad  which  could  be  lifted 
rest  of  the  perimeter  of 
jt  of  the  camp  unimpeded. 

3 too  much  traffic  to  and 
1 the  staff  living  in  the 
t of  pass.  Every  morning 


jeepneys  loaded  with  produce,  vendors,  and  their  various 


ter  the  camp 


bound  for  the  markets. 


The  raising  of  the  gate  was  more  a formality  determining 
when  the  market  vendors  could  start  work  than  a formal 


Thus  the  local  liquor  vendors  had  both  a market  and 
access  to  the  market.  The  supply  was  also  available  through 

the  south  east  end  of  the  camp,  there  was  a combination 
video-beer  hall  and  warehouse.  It  was  a large  wooden 
structure  with  a thatch  roof.  Half  of  the  structure  was  a 


building  was  an  enclose 


could  take  a short  walk 


room  filled  almost  to  the  roof  with 
;o  Neighborhood  Eleven  and  watch 


canteen  and  guesthouse.  The  trade,  though  against  the  camp 
rules,  was  no  secret.  There  was  a major  beer  distribution 
point  next  to  the  food  distribution  building  in  Neighborhood 
Nine.  Filipinos  would  carry  in  beer  concealed  in  shoulder 
bags  to  this  point  and  from  there  would  take  orders  from 


refugees  and  make  deliveries  to  individual 


lelivery  system  was  that  the 


Filipinos  would  make  their  deliveries  of  one  or  two  ijuart 
bottles  of  beer  carrying  them  in  small  PREP  school  bags  that 

periods  when  the  enforcement  of  the  liquor  ban  rule  was 
partioularly  lax,  Filipinos  would  go  through  the 
neighborhoods  carrying  the  little  prep  school  bags  calling 

security  would  stage  a raid  on  the  distribution  point  in 

confiscate  their  supplies.  The  confiscation  of  their  liquor 
was  the  only  penalty,  since  selling  beer  was  not  a criminal 

taken  out  of  the  camp.  After  witnessing  one  of  these  raids 
I went  home  and  watched  the  very  people  who  had  just  had 
their  stock  confiscated  and  been  deposited  outside  of  the 
gate  come  back  into  the  camp  via  Neighborhood  Eleven,  not 

distribution  point  and  begin  business  again.  While 


for  around  twelve  pesos  and  sell  it  for  fifteen  pesos.  A 
profit  of  three  pesos  was  not  a lot,  about  fifteen  cents 


were  still  liable  for  the  beer  that  had  been  confiscated  and 
had  to  pay  their  supplier. 

Beer  and  liquor  were  not  the  only  goods  that  were  sold 

the  neighborhoods  selling  everything  fron  vegetables,  to 
cooking  or  lighting  oil,  to  giant  lizards,  to  snails  (pretty 
good  with  a nice  hot  sauce!).  The  currency  in  these 
transactions  was  not  always  noney  either.  Rice  was  one  of 
the  mainstays  of  the  econonic  transactions  between  the 
refugees  and  the  Filipino  vendors.  The  oil  vendors  on  their 
rounds  would  call  out  "ya-hoy,  change  rice."  "fa-hoy"  was 
their  approximation  of  the  Vietnamese  word  tor  oil.  They 


The  selling  of  beer  and  liquor  was  not  the  only  open 
illicit  activity  that  took  place  between  the  local  Filipinos 
and  the  refugees.  There  was  a group  of  ambulant  money 
changers  who  would  travel  through  the  neighborhoods  or  hang 

license  from  the  Central  Bank  to  change  money  in  the  PRPC, 
They  had  a policy,  however,  that  they  would  not  change  money 
in  the  form  of  checks  or  money  orders  for  any  refugees  whose 


Filipino’s  ability 


the  camp  was  what  the  camp  could  supply  to  them.  Every 
morning  Filipinos  from  the  surrounding  communities  would  go 

"pig-rice."  They  would  go  behind  the  billets  looking  for 
leftover  food  that  the  refugees  would  often  leave  out  behind 

food  and  feed  it  to  their  pigs  and  chickens.  By  recycling 
the  leftover  food  from  the  refugees  the  Filipinos  could 

chicken  sold  in  the  camp  market  could  bring  35  to  40  pesos 
and  a cut-up  chicken  could  bring  65  pesos,  one  of  the 

collect  the  leftover  refugee  food  to  feed  his  pigs  told  me 
that  when  the  pigs  were  full  grown  he  could  sell  them  to  one 

Besides  rice,  new  and  used,  the  refugees  traded  fish  to 
the  local  Filipinos.  The  type  of  fish  issued  to  the 
refugees,  called  bangus,  caused  an  allergic  reaction  --  or 
was  thought  to  cause  an  allergic  reaction  — in  Vietnamese. 


The  refugees  also  contributed  directly  to  the  local 

to  beggars.  When  I first  began  living 


somunity  by  giving 


by  abc 
blind 


finished  my  research,  in  1990,  and  left  Che  billet  there 
were  tines  when  one  or  two  beggars  would  come  by  the  billet 
every  day,  Contributions  by  the  refugees  I lived  with 


any  beggar  who  came  by.  other  people  would  give  some  rice 


local  conmunity  from  the  illicit  trade  in  alcohol  and  money- 
changing  to  the  infomal  sale  door-to-door  of  a whole  range 
of  goods  to  the  refugees  sale  of  their  issued  food  supplies 


opportunity,  not  control.  The  interactions  between  the 
refugees  and  local  community  were  interpersonal,  not 
institutional.  The  bases  for  these  interactions  were  the 
individual  decisions  of  the  refugees  and  Filipinos  involving 
their  own  assessment  of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  any 


life  and  death,  at  least  not  for  the  refugees  who  were  in 


ved  adequately  o 


c the  camp  supplie 


trade  with 


basic  nseds.  They  chose 


providing  an  opportunity 


conclusion 


no  single  purpose,  no  single  set  of  inviolate  rules  or 
policies  rigidly  enforced.  As  an  artificial  comnunity, 
producing  nothing  and  self-sufficient  in  nothing,  the  PRPC 
depended  on  external  sources  of  support.  From  the  refugees 

degree  on  support  from  outside  the  PRPC.  All  of  these 
sources  of  external  support  were  independent  of  each  other. 


UNHCR  included. 

There  was  no  clear  hierarchy  in  the  prfc.  The  agency 
with  the  most  power  — technically  — the  PRPC 
administration,  was  the  most  impoverished.  The  two  agencies 
that  the  refugees  had  the  most  respect  for,  JVA  and  the 
UNHCR,  had  the  smallest  full-time  staffs  of  all  the 
agencies.  JVA  had  one  full-time  officer  in  the  camp.  The 
UNHCR  alternated  from  having  one  full-time  officer  to  having 


some  hierarchy.  They  had  what  many  of  the  Filipino 
employees  of  the  camp  coveted,  a place  rese 
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They  also  had  better  living  conditions  than  the  Filipinos 

Filipinos,  however,  had  the  freedon  to  come  and  go  into  and 
out  of  the  camp  while  the  refugees  did  not. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  PRPC  was  to  provide  for  the 

their  medical  processing  done,  and  waited  for  their 

these  purposes  were,  they  did  not  go  unchallenged  by 

levels.  Maintaining  peace  and  order  meant  imposing  punitive 
measures  that  almost  invariably  worked  against  the  refugees 
completing  their  processing  and  learning  English.  The 
refugees'  desires  to  run  businesses  competed  with  the 
demands  of  ESL  class  and/or  studying  as  well  as  the  work 
credit  requirement.  The  implicit  desire  for  the  camp  to 
benefit  the  local  population  extended  to  allowing  local 

in  the  PRPC  through  the  "prpc  cycle"  or  the  refugees 
transition  and  processing  through  the  camp  from  arrival  to 
departure  and  the  "daily  cycle"  of  everyday  life  in  the 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 
THIS  REFUGEE  LIFE. 


"This  refugee  life."  as  a refugee  friend  of  mine  called 
it,  began  for  ne  in  September  1988.  I had  arrived  in  the 

anthropological  research.  One  of  the  desires  1 expressed 
was  to  live  in  a refugee  billet  with  refugees.  Permission 
was  granted  in  September  and  my  three-year-old  daughter  and 


periods  to  take  trips  to  see  camps  In  Thailand,  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore,  until  July  1990.  As  a participant  observer  l 

firsthand.  I was  able  to  see  how  they  organized  their  day 
how  they  organized  their  billets,  and  how  they  lived  within 
and  got  around  the  constraints  of  the  FRPC  as  an 


> refugees.  The  f 


PC.  This  chapter  is  a 
3 cycle  and  daily  life 
section  outlines  the 


glimps 


like 
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The  PRPC  Lite  cycle 


life  cycle  o£  the  refugees  within  the  PBPC.  There  was  also 
a daily  cycle  of  events  that  refugees  experienced.  Hlth  a 


Arrival.  Befugees  arrived  at  the  Ninoy  Aquino 
International  Airport  in  Manila.  They  spent  one  night  in 

(FBTC).  The  stay  in  Manila  was  necessary  because  the  PBPc 
was  a four  to  five  hour  bus  ride  from  Manila  and  the  flights 
arrived  too  late  for  the  refugees  to  go  that  day  to  the 

buses  at  the  airport  and  went  directly  to  the  PRFC.  Hhen 

processed  into  the  camp  very  late  at  night,  increasing  their 


difficult  for  the  processing  personnel. 

After  one  night  in  Manila  the  refugees  boarded  buses 


passing  next  to  the  Bataan  nuclear  power  plant,  and  beaches 
lapped  by  the  South  China  Sea.  They  passed  through  the 

busses  and  turned  onto  the  road  to  the  camp.  Hear  the  end 
of  the  climbing  road  they  could  see  glimpses  of  the 
sprawling  camp.  At  the  front  gate  was  a small  guard  house 
manned  by  a blueguard  and  some  solders  of  the  Philippine 

The  blueguards  were  under  the  control  of  the  civilian 
administration  of  the  prpc,  and  responsible  for  Internal 
security.  The  pc  were  responsible  for  security  around  the 

landed  on  Morong  beach  bringing  refugees  from  Vietnam. 

The  busses  carried  the  refugees  through  the  camp  to  the 
arrival/departure  area  between  Neighborhoods  one  and  Two. 

The  arrival  building  was  small,  with  benches  and  slatted 
sides,  when  the  busses  pull  into  the  parking  lot  they  were 
often  greeted  by  a large  crowd  of  other  refugees  who  had 
been  waiting  with  friends  for  their  departure.  Departing 
refugees  would  leave  on  the  same  busses  that  brought  new 


the  crowd  was  so  thick  that  the  blue  guards  had  to  clear  a 


path  for  the 


for  the 


jctually 
cs  that 


floor.  Thai 


a gathered  and  taken  across 


while  the  new  arri\ 
camp  residents  would  go 
talk  with  then  through  t 


1 the  arrivai  building, 
of  the  building  and 


houses 


squest.  If  their  friends  or  relati\ 
1 spaoe  they  would  invite  them  to  cc 


* The  ICH  card  was  a card  issued  by  the  International 

movement  of  all  of  the  refugees.  The  card  had  a picture  of  the 
refugee,  their  case  number,  a label  on  the  card  identifying  their 

processing,  their  billet’ number,  while  they ’were  in  the  PRPC  it 
was  their  basic  identification. 


preferable  for  a variety  of  reasons. 


personnel  called  for  the  primary  applicants(^)  to  go  to  the 
processing  building  for  in-processing.  The  processing  staff 


arrivals  1 observed  being  processed),  the  processing 
personnel  consulted  the  strength  report  and  assigned  them  a 
billet.  The  strength  report  contained  a daily  list  of  all 
occupied  billets  and  the  number  of  adults  and  children 
occupying  each  billet. 

Following  their  billet  assignments  the  new  arrivals 
were  given  appointments  for  their  initial  medical  screening 
and  a three-day  supply  of  food.  The  three-day  supply  of 
food  ensured  that  the  new  arrivals  would  have  enough  food  to 
last  until  they  were  added  to  the  strength  report,  which  was 
also  used  for  food  distribution.  The  new  arrivals  were  then 


able  to  pick  up  their  luggage  and  go  to  their  new  homes. 


in  the  case  of  refugees  it  could  be  the  father  or  mother  and  the 
Amerasian  was  the  primary  applicant  and  was  technically  an 


happened  both 


in  cases  when  the  new  arrivals  has  requested  their  billet 


arrival  had  contact  with  their  friend  or  relative  the 

in  the  billet.  The  strength  report  itself  was  almost 
accurate  since  any  discrepancy  resulted  in  problems  w 
food  distribution,  which  was  quickly  reported.  Somet 
the  occupancy  problem  was  resolved  at  the  neighborhoc 


processing  personnel. 


new  homes  varied  greatly.  Daring  the  two  years  I lived  in  a 
billet  I had  35  different  billetmates.  Seven  of  them  had 


five  single  males  already  living  there.  Pour  of  them  came 
from  the  first  asylum  camp  in  Malaysia  and  one  from 
Thailand.  As  they  left,  two  other  people  transferred  into 
my  billet  who  were  also  from  Malaysia.  The  initial  new 
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arrivals  to  my  billet  were  all  first  asylum  refugees  from 


house.  They  were  all  also  single  males. 


friends  already  in  the  camp,  but  their  friends  could  not 
accommodate  them,  when  they  arrived  they  were  tired  and 
surprised  to  find  my  daughter  and  1 living  in  the  same 
billet  to  which  they  had  been  assigned.  They  had  few 

around  us  were  also  from  Malaysia,  About  two  days  after 

occupants  of  the  billet,  a young  male  from  Thailand  and  me, 
as  well  as  the  next  door  neighbors.  It  was  a hind  of  get- 
acguainted  party  as  well  as  a way  to  establish  relationships 
with  certain  people. 

Processing.  The  day  after  arrival  the  new  residents 
went  to  the  central  warehouse  to  receive  their  basic 
household  items.  These  included  pots  and  pans,  utensils, 
charcoal  stoves,  mosquito  nets,  bedding,  and  buckets.  The 
refugees  were  responsible  for  these  items  and  had  to  return 
them  or  pay  for  them  before  departure. 

Two  or  three  days  after  arrival  new  residents  had  an 


regulations  of  the  PRPC.  During  the  PROCOSS  orientation  the 
new  residents  were  given  an  overview  of  the  entire  camp, 
where  things  were  and  which  agencies  carried  out  what  tasks. 
During  the  orientation  there  was  also  a presentation  by 
CPSI,  the  nental  health  volag,  where  they  recruited  refugees 
for  their  training  program  to  be  peer  counselore  and 
translators.  Within  one  or  two  days  after  arrival  the  new 


center  to  be  tested  on  their  language  ability,  both  in  their 
native  language  and  English. 

All  refugees  between  16  and  59  years  old  were  tested  on 
the  written  and  oral  language  ability  in  both  their  native 

according  to  their  language  ability  in  classes  with  others 
of  similar  ability.  Testing  was  also  to  Identify  refugees 
with  enough  English  ability  to  serve  as  Assistant  Teachers 
(ATS).  ATS  served  as  translators  in  some  of  the  ICMC 
classes  for  refugees  whose  English  language  ability  was  too 
low  for  then  to  benefit  from  the  instruction  program  that 

ability  in  their  native  language  and  no  English  ability. 
Level  B meant  the  refugee  had  oral  and  written  ability  in 
their  native  language  but  no  English  ability.  Levels  C 


through  E meant  the  refugees  had  increasing  English  ability, 
beginning  with  some  English  at  Level  C to  relative 
proficiency  at  level  E.  Not  all  refugees  who  tested  high  in 
English  language  proficiency  became  ATs.  ICHC  recruited  ATs 
with  incentives.  ATs  got  trips  to  Manila;  they  had  their 
own  program  with  advanced  classes,  a library,  movies,  GED, 
SAT  and  computer  classes;  and  being  an  AT  was  their  woric 
credit  assignment  as  well. 

Approximately  one  week  after  arrival  the  refugees  had 
an  interview  with  JVA.  The  purpose  of  the  initial  interview 


refugee  was  accurate  and  complete.  The  process  of  securing 
sponsorships  for  the  refugees  took  place,  for  the  most  part, 
while  the  refugees  were  in  the  PRPC.  If  the  refugee  had 
relatives,  friends  or  organizations  who  were  willing  to 
sponsor  them  in  the  U.S.  the  existence,  whereabouts,  and 
ability  of  relatives  to  sponsor  them  had  to  be  confirmed. 
Refugees  who  had  no  sponsors  were  known  as  *'free  oases"  and 
sponsors  were  found  for  then.  The  initial  JVA  interview  was 
to  determine  if  there  were  to  be  any  changes  in  the  case 
that  would  affect  the  refugee's  sponsorship,  and  who  was  on 
the  same  case  and  would  be  going  together  to  the  same 
sponsor. 

Around  the  sane  time,  day  6,  7,  and  8,  the  new 
residents  had  their  medical  and  dental  screening.  The 
purpose  was  to  detect  any  medical  problems  that  required 


attention  and  that  would  impede  resettlement.  This 

PBPc  and  ICM.  The  most  Important  problems  that  could  impede 
resettlement  were  infectious  diseases,  especially 

had  to  take  medicine  daily  for  six  months.  If  the  refugees 
had  not  completed  the  TB  medicine  regimen  by  the  time  their 

On  day  11,  13  or  11  the  new  residents  had  an  interview 


asylum  camp,  and  according  to  their  ESL  level.  There  were  a 
whole  range  of  jobs  filled  by  refugees  through  the  work- 
credit  program,  from  working  in  the  food  distribution 
system,  janitorial  and  grounds  keeping,  day  care  workers. 


By  the  time  of  the  work  credit  interview  those  who 
tested  at  the  higher  BSL  levels  had  already  been  given  the 


Training,  working  and  living  in  the  PRPC.  In  the  ICHC 
progran  refugees  would  attend  class  four  hours  a day.  They 
began  in  a combination  of  ESL  and  Cultural  Orientation  (CO) 


lid  attend  SSL 
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requirements  the  refugees  had  only  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  their  families,  stay  healthy,  not  break  any 
rules  or  regulations  (at  least  not  get  caught),  and  at  the 
end  of  six  months  they  could  depart  for  their  final 
destinations,  their  resettlement  country.  Tor  most  refugees 
that  was  what  happened.  Difficult  as  the  camp  environment 


might  have  been,  they  survived  it,  at  times  even  enjoyed  it. 
They  learned  at  least  some  English,  many  learning  a lot. 
They  stayed  out  of  trouble  and  stayed  healthy  and  departed 

Departure.  Toward  the  end  or  after  completion  of  the 
HO  Class  the  refugee  would  receive  a slip  of  paper  with 
their  departure  date  and  flight  number,  or  the  name  of  the 


lid  app« 


wall  of  the  PRPC  adaiinistration  building.  The  departure 
list  gave  the  date  the  refugee  would  depart  fron  the 
Philippines,  and  departure  froe  the  PRPC  would  be  one  day 

For  refugees  who  were  "free  cases"  the  final  JVA  interview 
might  be  the  first  time  they  knew  where  they  were  going  to 
be  resettled  in  the  (l.s.  and  who  their  sponsor  was  going  to 


ritual  built  around  the  departure. 
;h  of  what  people  did  and  oould  do 


departure  list  or  who  received  their  departure  slip  at  the 
self-controlled  people  I knew  would  literally  jump  and  dance 


billetmatee  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  people  in  the  sane 
cycle  as  those  who  were  departing  but  did  who  not  have  a 
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progressively  more  depressed  with  each  day  that  passed. 

They  would  go  to  the  temple  or  church,  even  if  they  did  not 
go  regularly  before,  and  pray  for  their  departure. 

After  receiving  their  departure  list  the  refugees  had 
to  go  to  the  worK*credit  office  nearest  their  heighborhood, 
in  Phase  I or  11,  and  receive  their  work-credit  clearance 
and  have  it  signed  by  their  work-credit  supervisor,  who 
documented  that  they  had  fulfilled  their  work-credit 
requirement.  One  day  before  their  departure  from  the  PRPC 
the  refugees  returned  whatever  household  items  they  had 
borrowed. 

On  the  day  of  departure  the  refugees  had  to  go  to  the 
departure  area  with  their  baggage  and  documents.  After  de- 
processing, where  their  documents  were  checked  and  the 
processing  staff  recorded  their  departure  from  the  camp  and 
turned  them  over  to  ICM,  they  waited  to  board  the  busses 
that  would  take  them  to  the  PRTC  in  Manila.  After  one  night 
in  the  PRTC  in  Manila  they  were  taken  to  the  Ninoy  Aquino 
International  Airport  to  board  planes  for  the  U.S. 

Going  to  the  PRPC  departure  area  to  see  off  friends  and 
relatives  was  a part  of  the  departure  ritual  everyone  could 
participate  in  and  most  did.  On  days  that  one  hundred 
refugees  departed  there  could  be  four  hundred  or  more 
refugees  there  to  see  them  off.  Not  having  someone  there  to 
see  you  off  was  considered  one  of  the  saddest  things  that 
could  happen  to 


The  Daily  cycle 


The  day  began  early  for  refugees.  Between  5:30  and 

bustling  of  a small  town,  while  it  was  still  dark,  the  sun 
not  yet  rising  above  the  mountains  to  the  southeast,  some 

the  day  concerned  the  basic  necessities  — water,  food,  and 
the  bathroom.  The  creaking  of  back  doors  opening,  revealing 
figures  silhouetted  by  candle  or  oil  lamp  light  making  the 
morning  run  to  the  toilet  block,  the  clanking  of  metal 
buckets  as  people  tried  to  get  their  water  buckets  first  in 
line  at  the  water  tap,  the  banging  of  pots  and  the  smell  of 
charcoal  fires  as  people  began  to  prepare  their  breakfast  of 

the  day. 

of  sneaker  clad  joggers  signaled  the  real  beginning  of 
activity.  Many  refugees,  eschewing  the  jarring  regimen  of 

Silently,  in  the  first  light  of  the  rising  sun,  with  flowing 
movements  of  the  arms,  legs,  and  torso,  they  moved  and 

buckets  brought  people  to  the  water  taps  to  begin  carrying 
water  back  to  the  fifty-five  gallon  water  drums  that  stood 


water.  A few  radios  and  tape  players  would  cone  on  with  the 
sounds  of  music  or  English  language  tapes.  People  began  to 


crying,  "Cun  heo,  cum  heo,"  Vietnamese  for  pig  rice.  (The 
Filipinos  collected  the  old  rice  left  from  dinner  the  night 
before  for  their  pigs). 

At  6:00  AH  an  angry  buzzing  filled  the  air  signalling 


local  Filipino  vendors  and  their  produce  to  the  Phase  I and 
II  markets  passed  through  the  now  open  main  gate.  Along 
with  the  market  vendors  came  the  "bun  mi"  jeep  dropping  off 
the  roving  bun  mi  sellers.  Soon  the  morning  chant  of  "bun 
mi.  bun  mi  lop"  could  be  heard  echoing  through  the 
neighborhood  as  the  purveyors  of  bread  and  sweet  rolls  began 


their  rounds.  Those  in  a hurry  to  get  to  their  morning 


classes,  or  with  a preference  for  bread  in  the  morning, 
signaled  the  bun  mi  sellers  over  to  buy  — two  bun  mi  for 
five  pesos  or  one  sweet  roll  for  2. SO  pesos,  some  people 
opted  for  the  real  Vietnamese  bun  mi  that  could  be  bought 


stalls  set 


large  hot  dog  bun  filled  with  pork,  pork  fat,  or  liver  pate, 
some  pickled  papaya,  tonatoes,  cucunbers  and  sprinkled  with 

passed  up  breakfast  or  took  it  with  morning  coffee  at  one  of 


line 


join  th« 


Intersection  northeast  of  the  raarlcat  waiting  to  catch  a 
tricycle  or  a jeep  going  Co  the  Phase  I market. 

For  those  without  classes  the  morning  was  a more 
leisurely  time  but  not  one  without  its  necessary  tasks  and 
time  constraints.  Those  with  children  took  on  child  care. 
Refugees  with  children  had  their  class  tine  split,  with  one 
parent  going  to  class  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the 


to  eating  noodles  or  leftover  rice.  Thus  breakfast  had  to 
be  prepared  or  procured  for  the  children  in  addition  to 


the  program  stipulating  that  refugees  older  than  16  work  for 
two  hours  in  the  camp  every  day.  The  tasks  they  were 

instructional  programs,  to  the  functions  they  performed  in 


this  was  not  the  case.  For  a varle 
could  be  seen  lounging  around  in  fr 


5ty  of 


1 actuality 
refugees 


of  their  blllete.  some  had  legitimate  excuses  such  as 
illness  or  a JVA  or  ICH  appointment,  and  some  were  recent 
arrivals  who  have  not  yet  been  given  class  and  work-credit 
assignments,  some  had  finished  their  requirements  and  were 
waiting  for  their  departure  from  the  PRPC.  Some  were  just 
skipping  work. 

This  was  not  a busy  time.  Host  people  simply  lounged 
around.  A few  sat  in  the  coffee  shop.  Some  used  the  time 
to  study  English  from  books  or  tapes.  Food  distribution 
began  between  9:30  and  10:00  AH  with  the  arrival  of  the  food 
trucks  to  the  neighborhood  food  distribution  shed.  The 
building  leader  or  assistant  leader  would  go  to  the 
distribution  shed  to  collect  the  fresh  food  ration  (meat, 
vegetables,  and  fruit)  for  their  building.  The  ration  was 
delivered  in  plastic  tube  that  they  brought  back  to  the 
building.  Food  distribution  was  the  big  event  of  the  mid- 
morning. When  the  building  leader  returned  with  the  food 
container,  people  drifted  out  of  the  billets,  at  least  one 
from  each  billet,  to  watch  the  distribution  and  collect 
their  billet's  ration.  The  ration  of  2100  calories  a day 
was  distributed  by  weight.  Each  building  had  a scale.  The 
building  leader  would  weigh  the  ration  to  make  sure  it  was 
correct  for  the  building  and  then  divide  it  up  by  billet, 
family,  or  individual.  Those  collecting  the  ration  had  to 
be  careful  to  keep  the  ration  separated  when  necessary  and 
set  aside  a portion  for  those  who  might  have  "their  name  in 
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the  billet,"  i.e.  be  officially  assigned  there,  but  who  do 
not  actually  live  and  eat  there.  Illegal  billet  transfers 


the  residents  night 
unacconpanied  single 


re  similar.  For  example, 

I might  choose  to  live  with  other 


them  from  the  customary  deference  to  be  paid  to  elders. 
People  who  resided  in  billets  other  than  those  to  which  they 


t the  neighborhood  office  and  picked  u 


which  these  people  could  obtain  legal  transfers  from  the 

smell  of  charcoal  fires  and  fish  sauce  filled  the  air.  The 
time  it  took  to  prepare  the  food  varied  depending  on  what 
the  PRpe  supplied  and  the  ability  of  the  cook.  For  some. 

frying  the  vegetables  in  the  same  way,  and  cooking  rice. 


Some  people  coolced  amazing  meals  in  the  tiny  billet  kitchens 
combining  the  basic  PRPC  Care  with  spices  and  sauces. 

During  the  two  years  I spent  in  a billet  the  quality  of 
the  food  and  the  cooking  varied  a great  deal.  Early  in  my 
stay  1 lived  with  a group  of  single  males  who  had  been 
friends  in  Pulau  Bidong,  Halaysia,  One  of  them  was  an 
excellent  cook.  Even  after  he  got  involved  in  trying  to  run 
a coffee  shop  and  did  not  do  the  cooking  himself  he  advised 
the  others,  and  the  food  was  quite  good.  Unfortunately,  he 
got  into  a dispute  with  the  building  leader  and  transferred 
to  another  billet.  There  went  our  cook  and  we  were  back  to 
survival  Care.  At  another  point  in  my  stay,  the  nan  who  was 
available  to  cook  in  the  morning  had  the  habit  of  putting 
the  rice  on  to  cook  and  falling  asleep.  Either  the  water  in 
the  rice  would  boll  away,  and  we  would  have  burnt  crunchy 
rice,  or  it  would  cook  so  long  it  became  an  almost  solid, 
glutinous,  sticky  mass.  A good  cook  could  easily  spend  an 
hour  preparing  and  cooking  lunch.  This  time  could  be 
reduced  if  the  billet  had  two  charcoal  stoves  or  an  oil 
stove  in  addition  to  the  one  issued  charcoal  stove. 

Morning  class  let  out  at  12:00  AH.  Depending  on  how 
long  it  took  people  to  get  home  from  class,  they  had  lunch 
between  12:00  and  12:30.  The  afternoon  classes  began  at 
1:00  PH  so  those  who  had  to  get  to  class  had  to  eat  in  time 
to  get  there.  Some  people  had  schedules  that  allowed  then 
to  eat  together:  others  did  not.  when  people  ate  together 


they  usually  set  out  the  food  dishes  on  the  cleaned  billet 

were  tin  or  plastic.  Bach  person  had  a bowl  and  a pair  of 
chopsticks.  There  was  a pot  of  rice,  a dish  with  the  meat 
or  eggs,  and  one  for  vegetables.  Almost  invariably,  some 
rice  was  eaten  first  before  meat  and  vegetables  were  added 

took  the  children  and  fed  them  outside.  During  mealtimes, 
women  with  bowls  and  chopsticks  could  be  seen  pursuing 


begin  until  2:00  PM  so  those  who  did  not  have  class  had  more 
sleep.  Between  2:00  and  4:00  PM  the  billet  areas  were  guiet 
season,  from  February  through  May,  some  billet  areas  could 
sleeping. 


from  their  work-credit  assignmen 


People  returned 
j got  up  from 
leir  early  evening 


ople  began 


Jhen  everyone 


water  storage  containers  were  filled,  and  gardens  w 


priority  over  other  activities.  Carrying  water  was  the 
first  priority.  The  water  storage  druns  had  to  be  filled. 
Hales  were  the  primary  water  carriers.  Host  billets  had  at 
least  two  buckets  for  carrying  water.  The  unwritten  rule 


3 firs 


3 firs 


»rly  a 


r bucket  ahead  of 


>ple 


and  if  someone  had  a pressing  engagement  they  could  usua 
convince  others  to  allow  them  to  move  up.  Occasionally 
someone  would  arrive  and  butt  in  line.  Sometimes  this  w 
tolerated  as  merely  bad  manners  and  only  aroused  some 
comments  on  the  offender's  impoliteness  and  low  educatio 
At  other  times  it  simply  would  not  be  tolerated.  In  the 
multi-ethnic  neighborhoods  (where  there  was  a mix  of 


ioilet  blocks  were  designated  as  belonging  t 
jlar  ethnic  group  to  prevent  disputes.  At  t 
sd  my  research,  there  had  been  only  one  docu 


murder  of  a refugee  by  another,  and  the  Incident  was 
apparently  precipitated  by  a dispute  over  water. 

At  tines  the  water  supply  was  too  limited,  during 
prolonged  droughts  or  major  power  interruptions  (the  water 
has  to  be  pumped  from  deep  wells  into  a water  tower  before 
distribution] , neighborhood  councils  organized  a system 
where  each  billet  in  a building  took  a turn  being  first, 
second,  third,  and  so  on,  at  the  tap. 

The  next  priority  was  bathing.  Males  bathed  at  the 
water  tap;  women  bathed  in  the  billet  toilet  stall.  Bathing 
at  the  water  tap  was  something  akin  to  taking  a birdbath, 

You  filled  your  bucket  and  then  dowsed  yourself  with  water, 
putting  your  bucket  back  in  the  water  line  as  you  washed 
with  soap.  If  you  were  lucky  your  bucket's  turn  at  the 
water  tap  coincided  with  your  need  to  rinse  off.  Throughout 
most  of  the  year  a bath  outside  with  nothing  but  a pair  of 
shorts  on  was  refreshing.  After  a hot  day,  standing  half 
naked  on  a concrete  slab  next  to  a gushing  water  tap,  with 
the  wind  coming  straight  off  of  the  south  china  sea  felt 
rather  good.  During  the  cool  season  (December  to  January) 
and  the  rainy  season  (July  to  September],  however,  it  could 

After  carrying  water  and  bathing  cane  dinner. 
Preparation  of  the  evening  meal  was  usually  simpler  than 
lunch.  Meat  and  fish  was  always  cooked  at  lunch  and 
recooked  for  dinner.  Vegetables  were  often  done  the  same 


way,  Chough  Bonietinea  Chey  were  cooked  fresh  for  dinner.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  dinner  to  be  just  lunch  recooked  with  a 
fresh  pot  of  rice.  Leftovers  were  stored  in  their  pots  in 
the  kitchen,  sometiines  for  a latecomer  or  a late  snack  and 
sometimes  for  breakfast  the  next  day.  In  my  two  years  of 
living  and  eating  this  way  I never  once  got  food  poisoning. 

The  time  after  dinner  was  the  refugee's  own.  This  was 
the  time  for  being  with  one's  family,  visiting  friends  or 
relatives  living  elsewhere  in  the  camp,  studying  English, 
going  to  church  or  the  temple,  a rehdezvous  with  boy  or  girl 
friends,  writing  letters,  or  just  sitting  around  talking. 

There  were  a lot  of  evening  activities.  ICHC  had 
classes  for  its  Assistant  Teachers  (ATs)  who  wanted  to  study 
tor  the  GED  exam.  ICHC  also  had  two  libraries  that  were 
open  In  the  evening  where  people  could  go  to  study  or  read. 
Neighborhood  council  meetings  were  held  in  the  evenings. 

The  Catholic  church  held  a mass  every  night,  and  on 
Wednesdays  the  Baptist  church  had  services.  There  were 
literacy  classes  in  both  Vietnamese  and  English. 

In  1989  World  Vision  sponsored  the  Young  Adult  Services 
Program  in  the  camp.  This  program  was  designed  to  provide 
organized  activities  for  young  adults  such  as  sports, 
dancing,  art  and  martial  arts  as  alternatives  to  sitting 
around  in  their  billets.  They  also  had  discussion  groups 
for  young  women  and  men.  Many  of  these  activities  were  held 


;lvity  centers 


Phase  I and  Phase  II]  . 


people,  sometlnes  single  individuals,  sonecimes  whole 
families  drifting  down  the  road  and  then  off  onto  footpaths 
that  led  behind  the  PASS  school  to  the  video  house. 

Sometime  after  nine,  and  usually  before  the  9:30  curfew  but 
not  always,  people  began  emerging,  wraithlike,  from  the 
darkness.  At  first  all  1 could  see  were  the  bobbing  points 
of  lights  from  the  flashlights,  Slowly  people  emerged  from 
the  shadows  cast  by  the  streetlight.  The  flow  of  people 


might  come  up  the  path  and  head  home. 


could  make  isoo  pesos  (at  the  time,  about  $79  US)  a night. 
The  land  on  which  the  video  house  sat  was  PRFC  land  and 
thus,  technically,  the  refugees  were  not  going  ahol  every 

unwritten  policy,  possibly  because  they  also  served  alcohol 

Though  1 watched  night,  after  night  1 never  saw  anyone  get 
arrested  while  cooing  back  from  the  movies. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  places  where  refugees  could 
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video  house  on  the  periphery  of  the  canp.  Next  to 
Neighborhood  Eight,  on  the  edge  of  the  valley  there  was  a 
block  of  apartnents  belonging  to  PRPC  personnel.  Some  of 
the  Filipinos  living  there  had  VCRs.  On  most  nights  these 

watch  videos  in  their  houses.  The  PRPC  administration  also 
occasionally  showed  videos  for  free  with  the  projection 
machine  they  used  for  showing  videos  during  newarrival 
orientation.  On  Friday  nights  the  Baptists  showed  movies  on 
the  side  of  their  church  in  Phase  II.  At  other  times, 
especially  during  breaks,  local  Filipinos  were  allowed  to 


had  to  pay. 


Then  there  were  the  coffee  shops.  Throughout 
Neighborhood  Nine  and  in  Neighborhood  Eight  there  were  at 


couples  or  people  who  just  wanted  to  get  away  from  their 
billets. 


Tha  coffaa  ahops  in  the  PRPC  were  very  similar  to  those 
you  can  see  on  the  streets  of  Saigon  today.  The  tables  were 
about  eighteen  Inches  off  of  the  ground  and  a foot  or  a 

stools.  They  served  coffee,  hot  or  iced,  and  soft  drinks, 
with  a glass  of  coffee  you  would  also  get  a jar  of  tea. 

cooler  place  to  sit  and  talk  while  the  billet  cooled  off  in 


The  evening  cane  to  an  abrupt  end  at  9:30  when  the 


10:00  PH;  at  other  times  it  was  not.  It  all  depended  on 


1986  the  camp  adninistration  changed  from  a military 
to  a civilian  administration.  With  this  change  in 


security.  The  Philippine  Navy  patrol  was  replaced  by  a 
contracted  private  security  agency.  The  employees  of  the 


private  security  agency  wore  blue  uniforms,  hence  the  name 
"blue  guards."  The  refugees  most  often  referred  to  them 


simply 


length  of  the  buiiaing.  At  night  these  ratters  became  the 
main  mouse  highway  as  they  cruised  from  billet  to  billet  and 
then  down  the  roof  trusses  into  the  kitchen  areas.  At  night 
1 could  listen  for  the  pitter  patter  of  little  feet  over  my 
head  and  shine  my  flashlight  up  to  confront  the  little  paws, 

the  kitchen  and,  as  often  as  not,  landed  on  some  unstable 
pots  or  dishes  and  a crashing  and  banging  ensued  to  the 
acoompaniment  of  high  pitched  sgueaks.  If  one  of  the  many 

nearby,  and  could  get  in  the  back  door,  the  banging  and 
squeaks  could  continue  until  a decisive  conclusion  had  been 


exclusively  a cat  and  nouse  gane;  for  the  refugees  it  was 

Usually  the  only  human  activity  that  took  place  during 
the  night  was  due  to  illness,  the  need  to  urinate  or  sex. 
Occasionally  I could  hear  the  afflicted  outside  at  night 
relieving  themselves  of  lunch,  dinner  and,  if  it  was  a 
contributing  factor,  beer.  At  intervals  the  creaking  of  a 
back  door  opening  and  the  soft  tapping  of  little  drops  on 
Che  ground  behind  Che  billets  signified  someone  urinating. 

At  night  people  did  not  go  to  the  toilet  block  to  urinate. 
Hales  just  stood  in  Che  back  door  and  urinated  on  the  ground 

snail  ditch  that  ran  behind  the  building,  fou  could  never 
tell,  there  might  be  a robber  around  or  some  stranger  hiding 
in  the  toilet  block. 

Sex  in  a place  as  lacking  in  privacy  as  a refugee  camp 

the  dark  in  the  billet,  assuming  everyone  else  was  asleep. 

privacy  was  all  you  had,  it  had  to  do.  Needless  to  say.  it 
was  not  always  true.  You  never  knew;  there  could  be  an 


hard  slat  board  upper  platform 
mosquitoes.  As  experienced  at 


failing. 


walls,  sex  was  quiet  sucking  sounds  (Vietnanese  do  not  kiss; 
they  sort  of  suck},  the  soft  rustling  of  clothes,  and  then 
rhythmic  movements  and  heavier,  but  still  hushed,  breathing. 
Though  this  was  not  an  every-night  event,  it  was  not  unusual 

Aside  from  these  distractions,  there  was  a stillness 
that  settled  over  the  neighborhoods  late  at  night.  The 
stillness  seemed  all  the  more  profound  when  I considered 
that  within  less  than  half  a mile  were  thousands  of  people. 

This  was  the  order  of  ordinary  days  when  refugees  had 
class.  Sundays  there  was  no  class,  and  every  three  to  six 
weeks  there  were  breaks  when  there  would  be  no  class  for 
one,  two  and  at  Christmas,  three  weeks.  During  the  breaks 
and  for  a few  workers,  like  hospital  interpreters,  on  Sunday 
there  would  still  be  work-  credit.  For  most  people  Sundays 
and  breaks  were  free  time. 

Sunday  was  the  day  for  sleeping  late,  going  to  church, 
going  to  the  market,  going  to  the  stream,  taking  pictures, 
having  parties,  and  drinking.  As  much  free  time  as  people 
have  on  Sundays  the  day  still  began  the  same  way,  with 
people  using  and  getting  water.  After  e:00  AH  the  market 
exodus  began. 

Sunday  was  the  big  market  day.  When  I first  began 
going  to  Sunday  markets  at  the  Phase  I market  in  September 
1988  it  was  the  only  time  that  refugees  could  set  up  and 
sell  there.  During  the  next  there  was  a change  in  policy 


and  refugees  could  sell  in  both  markets  every  morning.  On 
Sunday  there  v/as  more  to  buy  than  any  other  day.  There  was 
a wider  range  of  meat,  seafood,  and  produce,  as  well  as  dry 


available.  Unfortunately,  by  the  time  1 began  ny  stay  the 
numbers  of  Khmer  and  Lao  being  processed  were  small  and 
declining.  On  Sunday  mornings  the  Phase  I market  was 

ration  or  for  the  parties  that  were  often  held  on  Sundays. 
Filipinos  and  expatriates  would  also  take  advantage  of  the 
day  off  to  do  their  marketing  for  the  week.  The  coffee 
shops  in  both  the  Phase  I and  Phase  ll  markets  were  filled 
with  groups  of  people  before  and  after  attending  church  as 
well  as  with  those  who  would  gather  for  a leisurely  morning 
oft. 


Vietnamese,  one  Lao  temple,  and  a Cao  Dai  temple.  Two 
billets  in  one  building  in  Neighborhood  Eight  were  given  to 

catholics  dressed  up,  if  possible,  and  went  to  church. 


accommodate  a lot  of  people,  not  for  ornamentation.  Seating 

sex.  Hen  tended  to  sit  on  one  side  and  women  on  the  other, 
but  not  always.  At  different  times  there  were  services  in 
Vietnamese,  English,  and  Tagalog.  The  catholic  church  in 


through  windows  or  over  the  loudspeakers  hung  up  outside. 
There  were  one  or  two  Vietnamese  priests  and  one  expatriate 
priest.  Services  were  traditionally  Catholic,  with 

churches.  They  held  services  much  like  they  do  in  baptist 


again"  and  join  the  church  at  the  end  of  t 

desire  for  the  blessing  of  a venture,  like 
praying  for  departure  eoon,  or  the  phases 
Buddhists  were  supposed  to  attend  services 


Buddhists. 


Che  service. 

3d  by  either  the 
3 departure,  or 
of  the  noon. 


, but  not  for  all 


Most  of  the  people  who  went  to  the  temple  on  Sundays 

either  peace  and  quiet  or  for  pictures.  The  temple 


for 


in  Neighborhood  Eight  was  considered  beautiful  by  the 
refugees.  It  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  valley, 
loo)cing  down  into  the  valley,  they  could  see  the  Morong 
River  winding  past  forest  and  rice  field;  during  the  rainy 
season  the  fields  were  brilliantly  lush  and  green.  It  was  a 


To  Vietnanese,  the  background  or  setting  for  a 
photograph  was  as  important  as  the  individual  being 
photographed.  Consequently,  you  could  look  at  picture  after 
picture  taken  by  refugees  or  under  their  direction  and  not 

This  was  true  even  for  the  PRPC,  where  one  of  the  freedoms 
that  refugees  enjoyed  there,  but  not  in  most  first  asylum 

there  was  a thriving  business  run  by  Filipinos  taking 

could  be  seen  around  the  church,  temples,  and  markets  every 


Singapore  and  the  Philippine  First  Asylum  Camp  in  Palawan.  In  all 
three  of  the  camps  I visited  in  Thailand  (Site  2,  Khao-l-Dong  and 
Phanat  Nikhom)  picture  taking  was  prohibited  without  a special 
permit.  In  the  open  camps  in  Hong  Kong,  Singapore  and  Palawan 
there  were  no  restrictions  on  photography.  Refugees  who  bad  come 
to  the  PRPC  from  Pulau  Bldong  told  me  that  photographing  within  the 
camp  was  a punishable  offense. 


Sunday,  and  when  people  finished  their  cycles,  around  the 
classrooms,  and  of  course  at  the  departures. 

I took  some  of  the  people  I lived  with  on  Sunday 
picture  tours.  They  dressed  up  in  their  best  clothes,  and 
we  would  set  off.  we  would  not  take  pictures  around  the 
billets.  The  first  stop  was  either  the  temple  or  the 
church.  At  the  temple  there  was  a statue  of  the  goddess  who 
protected  people  at  sea.  A whole  series  of  pictures  was 
necessary  with  the  goddess.  Then  pictures  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  valley  and  sometimes  pictures  with  the 
temple  itself.  Pictures  were  permitted  inside  the  Buddhist 
temples  and  sometimes  people  wanted  pictures  of  themselves 
praying.  At  the  church  there  was  a statue  of  Mary  in  a 
niche  that  was  popular  and  there  were  some  flowers  there 
when  they  were  blooming.  After  the  church  the  tour  would 
move  to  the  central  administration  area  of  the  camp.  There 
we  could  find  automobiles  that,  if  they  were  nice  enough, 
made  good  props  for  poses.  The  tours  usually  concluded  at 
the  Plaza,  due  to  time  and  the  end  of  the  roll  of  film, 
where  there  were  three  refugee  boats  that  had  landed  at 
nearby  Morong  beach.  The  boats  also  made  good  props. 

When  I first  began  living  in  the  PRPC  one  of  the 
favorite  Sunday  destinations  was  the  stream  in  Neighborhood 
Four.  The  stream  was  not  actually  in  Neighborhood  Four;  it 
was  not  even  within  the  boundaries  of  the  camp. 

Neighborhood  Four  was  a location  reference.  Refugees  used 


was  daep  enough  to  swim  and  where  large,  smooth  rocKs  or 

road  to  the  location  and  a cable  bridge  (since  destroyed  in 
the  1991  eruption  of  Mt.  Pinotubo)  that  stretched  above  the 
stream.  People  took  or  had  pictures  taken  on  the  bridge  and 
the  rocky  banks.  They  also  swam  and  washed  clothes  in  the 

area  set  up  thatch  huts  from  which  they  scld  soft  drinks, 
beer,  and  liquor.  Host  people  went  to  the  stream  purely  for 


rules.  Drinking  was  not,  however,  against  Philippine  law, 

illegal  to  sell  alcohol,  except  to  minors.  The  stream  was 
gray  area.  Technically  it  was  illegal  to  go  there  at  all, 
but  many  people  did. 


There  was  alsc 


=k  of  will 


community  relations.  Refugees  who  went  to  the  stream  and 
drank  soft  drinks  or  alcohol  were  spending  money,  which  the 
local  Filipino  community  was  only  too  glad  to  accept,  since 
the  offense  of  being  AWOL  was  not  enforced  for  going  to  the 
stream  the  refugees  felt  tree  to  drink.  The  only  risk  was 
in  going  home  drunk.  If,  on  the  way  home,  a noticeably 
drunk  refugee  encountered  a blue  guard,  there  was  the 
possibility  of  being  taken  to  the  hospital  tor  a blood 
alcohol  test  and,  if  the  test  showed  positive,  being 

jail,  for  one  week.  In  most  cases,  however,  those  who 
quietly  went  home  from  a drinking  bout  at  the  stream  had  no 
problem. 

The  stream  was  not  the  only  place  refugees  drank  on 

PRPC  took  place  in  the  refugees'  own  billets.  Vietnamese, 

parties."  The  term  "small  party"  was  a reference  to  their 
present  circumstance  as  refugees  and  was  a pointed  reminder 
that,  if  the  party  were  being  held  at  home  in  Vietnam,  it 
would  have  been  larger  in  terms  of  both  numbers  of  people 
and  what  was  ottered  in  the  way  of  food  and  drink.  Even  a 
small  party  would  have  several  dishes  such  as  chicken,  pork. 


irry)  and 
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bun  mi,  rice  soup,  and  possibly  duck  and  duck  blood  soup. 

you  had  duck.  If  you  wanted  to  have  a special  drinking 
party,  you  had  duck  and  duck  blood  soup.  Duck  blood  soup 
was  essentially  congealed  duck  blood,  with  a few  bones  and 

participants  in  these  parties  were  ARVN  vets,  their  veteran 

followed  the  course  of  eating,  drinking,  talking,  eating, 
more  drinking,  more  talking,  more  drinking,  more  talking,  a 
little  nore  eating,  more  drinking  and  then  sleeping  it  off. 
At  a eerious  drinking  party  there  would  be  one  glass  and 
each  person  would  take  turns  drinking  it  down,  when  people 
had  enough  they  would  just  drop  out,  climb  up  on  the  bed  and 
go  to  sleep.  If  there  was  doubt  about  whether  someone  could 

before  going  home. 

Not  all  drinking  parties  were  so  convivial,  when 
there  was  a nix  of  people  who  did  not  know  each  other  well 
the  situation  could  be  explosive,  and  often  was.  When 
Vietnamese  refugees  became  inebriated,  a condition  often 
visible  by  the  bright  red  color  they  turned,  they  could  be 
quick  to  take  offense  at  the  slightest  misunderstanding, 
verbal  disputes  could  escalate  quickly  to  physical  violence. 


Thus  Sundays  also  became  known  for  the  "boxinc)''  that  took 
place  all  too  frequently. 

took  Sunday  off.  More  people  sat  in  the  coffee  shops 
longer,  people  went  visiting,  refugees  visiting  each  other 
and  their  Filipino  teachers  as  well,  and  vice  versa.  More 

contrasts,  of  more  activity  for  some  and  less  than  usual  foi 
others,  of  too  much  excitement  and  too  much  boredom.  In 

ended  much  like  any  other  day  with  carrying  water,  eating, 
and  finally  lights  out  and  sleep. 

Some  authors  writing  about  the  PRPC  refer  to  the 
regimented  life  of  the  refugees  there  (see  Chapter  four) . 

In  actuality,  life  was  no  more  regimented  than  that  of 

began  work  and  school,  and  had  a myriad  other  worries  that 
they  did  not  have  in  the  PRPC,  their  lives  would  become  far 
more  complicated.  The  average  Americans  working  nine  to 
five  jobs,  taking  care  of  children,  meeting  social 
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carrying  water,  cooKing,  washing  and  all  the 


the 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

DISPUTED  AUTHORITY  IM  THE  PRPC 


groups 


the  pieces  of  the  picture  are  tilled  in  and  cone  together, 
the  place  of  the  refugees  in  the  PRPC  will  be  seen  as 
integral  to  the  operation  of  the  PRPC.  They  were  not 


The  PRPC  as  a Kon-Konolithlc.  Hon-Total  Institution 
The  PRPC  did  not  function  as  a single  entity,  a 
collective  monolithic  institution.  The  PRPC  was  more  like 
collection  of  relatively  cohesive  groups  whose  cohesiveness 
was  underlaid  by  certain  cultural  and  political  factors  as 
well  as  a goal  commonly  held  by  all  who  participated  in  the 


environment  to  which  their  only  adaptive  strategy  was  a 
ization  extended  from  the  relationships  among  the  camp 

refugee  neighborhoods  and  surrounding  local  community,  Some 

have  been  discussed  in  chapter  3 and  4.  Hera  I will 
elaborate  on  some  of  these  aspects  as  well  as  discuss  the 


responses 


the 


Several  Incidents  took  place  during  ny  stay  in  the  PRPc 
that  caused  me  to  seriously  reconsider  whatever 

had  a repressive  effect  on  the  refugees,  some  of  these 


Refugees  and  PRPC  staff 

The  situation  between  the  refugees  and  the  non-security 

the  refugees  and  were  treated  with  a great  deal  of 
deference.  The  way  that  the  staff  treated  the  refugees  and 


was  based  on  the  situation  and  the  degree  to  which  they  we 
mutually  dependant  on  each  other  to  achieve  a particular 


relations  between  PRPC  staff  and  the  refugee  population. 

One  factor  enhancing  the  refugee's  status  was  the  fact  that 
the  refugees  were  accepted  for  resettlement  in  the  U.S.,  a 


dependent  on  the  continuing  existence  of  the  camp,  and 
therefore,  the  cooperation  of  the  refugees  in  maintaining 
order.  In  addition,  the  staff  members  had  to  be  conscious 
of  the  consequences  of  causing  an  incident  between 
themselves  and  the  refugees.  The  example  be 


slow  of 


The  PRPC  bus  system 


living  in  a billet  and  connuning  day  and  night  with 

endeavor  for  some  reason  seemed  to  be  too  mushy,  too  fuzzy 
around  the  edges.  I began  to  yearn  (or  some  numbers  to  play 
with.  I collected  all  of  the  demographic  data  X could  on 
the  population  from  the  PRPC  administration.  Once  a week  1 
went  to  the  security  office  to  get  the  week's  detention 


the  busses  that  ferried  them  to  and  from  their  ICHC  classes. 
There  were  three  bus  stops  in  the  camp,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  camp  and  one  in  the  middle,  l started  going  to  these 
stops  in  the  mornings,  at  the  middle  of  the  day  and  in  the 
evening,  and  watching  people  get  on  and  off  the  busses  and 
counting.  Consequently,  1 have  some  very  good  numerioal 

where,  and  when,  that  I will  undoubtedly  try  to  work  into  a 


amazement, 
I suppose 


IS  refugees  literally  attacked  the  bus 
i occasional  casual  observation  would 


The  refugees  who  had  class  in  the  morning  had  to  be 
there  by  7:oo  ah,  if  they  wanted  to  ride  the  bus  to  class 

began  running  between  6:20  and  6:35  in  the  morning.  The 
lines  of  refugees  waiting  to  ride  the  bus  began  forming  by 


people  would  go  along  the  sides  of  the  bus  looking  for  open 
windows  to  olimb  in.  This  usually  did  not  work  in  the 
morning  since  on  the  first  trips  the  busses  made  the  windows 
were  all  still  closed,  but  at  noon  and  in  the  afternoon 
people  would  climb  in  the  windows.  Some  refugees  who  were 
walking  toward  the  bus  stop  would  start  running  when  they 

picture  I took  to  document  this  that  shows  a young  man 
literally  climbing  on  top  of  and  over  the  crowd  at  the  bus 
door.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  bus  driver  to  see  the  mob 
beginning  to  tom,  and  the  people  running  toward  the  bus 

without  stopping.  On  the  first  morning  1 started  counting, 


come  drove  by  and  did  not 


dia 


like  the 


because  the  drivers 


refugees  were  told  how  they  were  supposed  to  organize  for 
loading  the  bus.  There  were  supposed  to  be  two  lines.  One 
line  was  for  the  elderly  and  women  with  children.  The  other 
line  was  for  everyone  else.  The  system  did  not  work. 
Sometimes  the  bus  drivers  would  drive  past  the  line  with  the 
women  and  children  and  stop  in  front  of  the  larger, 

stop  first  at  the  women  and  children  line  but  people  would 


a women  and  children. 


Vietnamese,  primarily  young  adult  (ages  16-24 


n the  camp.  The  k 


line.  There  were  not  enough  Lowland  Lao  refugees  to  see 
them  as  a group,  while  the  Hmong  were  always  placed  in 
neighborhoods  2 or  4 and  it  was  arranged  that  the  farthest 
they  had  to  go  to  class  was  neighborhood  five,  an  easy  walk. 

So,  the  first  question  is,  was  this  necessary?  Did  the 
refugees  really  have  to  fight  to  get  on  a bus?  Ho,  they  did 
not.  ft  lot  of 


peopl« 


ever/day.  According  to  my  counts  about  1630  people  too}(  the 
busses  in  the  morning,  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
or  about  4890  person'trips  a day.  At  the  time  there  were 
six  busses  carrying  the  refugees  around  the  camp.  Each  bus 
had  seating  capacity  for  80  people  but  they  often  carried 
many  more,  as  much  as  120.  The  busses  continued  to  run 
until  all  the  stops  were  cleared.  It  usually  took  about  30- 
40  minutes  of  ferrying  refugees  from  one  end  of  the  camp  to 
the  other  to  move  everyone.  Six  busses  could  move  1630 
people  with  an  average  of  81.5  people  per  trip  if  each  bus 
made  only  one  trip.  The  busses  made  at  least  two  trips 
during  each  of  the  three  class  changes  everyday  and  often 
more.  In  essence,  mobbing  the  bus  was  not  a necessary  part 
of  securing  a seat  in  a timely  manner.  Everyone  could  have 
gotten  where  they  needed  to  be  just  as  quickly  by  waiting 
patiently  in  line,  as  many  refugees  did.  Consequently,  the 
tolerance  the  bus  drivers  showed  for  the  nobbing  of  their 
busses  was  not  the  result  of  necessity  either. 

If  mobbing  the  bus  was  not  empirically  necessary  in  the 
camp  to  get  where  they  were  going  I doubted  that  it  was  a 
behavior  acquired  purely  in  the  camp.  I thought  that  it  was 
likely  that  the  behavior  was  derived  from  the  previously 
learned  expectation  that  if  one  did  not  get  there  first,  one 
might  not  get  where  they  were  going.  1 asked  refugees  I 
knew  if  the  same  thing  happened  in  Vietnam.  They  said  that 
it  did  not  happen  in  Vietnam  because  some  people  would  go 


uppc 


the  idea  that  in  vietnan 


interactions  of  the  refugees  and  the  FRFC  staff.  Whatever 


them  to  be  an  excessively  unruly  line.  There  were,  however, 
aimost  no  other  options  for  them  to  deal  with  the  situation. 


they  could  do  until  the  bus  was  packed  and  they  could  drive 
on  with  their  load.  There  was  no  way  they  could  stop  the 
pushing  and  shoving  and  climbing  in  the  windows.  The  bus 


ees  were  not  cowed  by  the  drivers  nor  did  the 
tened  by  them. 


sy  feel 


The  Mork-Credit  System 

When  I first  began  living  in  a billet,  one  of  the  men  I 
lived  with  became  a primary  infomant,  not  just  because  he 


never  went  to  his  work-credit  assignaent.  His  assignment 
was  to  assist  in  the  operation  of  photocopy  copy  machines 


assignment  about  once  a week,  when  he  got  on  the  departure 
and  the  certificate  all  refugees  receive  upon  successful 


participation  was  contingent  upon  several  factors, 
including:  (1)  the  perceived  benefits  of  participating,  (2) 
how  indispensable  the  refugees  felt  their  presence  was,  (3) 
the  strictness  of  the  particular  supervisor,  and  (4)  the 
ease  or  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  assignment,  which  was 

For  example,  refugees  tended  to  go  when  they  were  motivated 
to  improve  their  English  and  had  assignments  where  English 
was  required.  In  terms  of  indispensability,  I lived  with 


hospital  emergency  room.  If  they  went  to  their  assignment 
and  found  other  interpreters  already  there,  they  would  turn 


The  third  factor,  the  strictness  of  particular  work- 
credit  supervisors,  seemed  to  vary  greatly,  One  variable 


local  community,  it  was  Important  that  refugees  assist 


flexibility  of  the  work-credit  system  was  that,  when  I left 


program  told  me  that  there  were  only  three  refugees  whose 
departures  were  being  delayed  due  to  missing  work-credit 


camp  security. 

agencies  participating 
early  in  my  stay  in  th 

killed  by  a blue  guard 
distribution  center, 
far  from  my  house  but 
described  to  me  by  ref 


The  PC.  and  The  Local  community 
o the  fractured  nature  of  some  of  the 
in  the  operation  of  the  PRPC  came 
e PRPC.  On  October  27,  less  than  a 
ving  in  915D,  a local  Filipino  was 
in  the  neighborhood  nine  food 
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major  gathering  and  beer  and  wine  distribution  point  for 
local  Filipinos.  One  of  the  blue  guards  had  recognized  the 
man  as  having  been  banned  from  the  camp  for  his  activities 
and  ordered  him  to  leave  the  camp.  There  was  an  argument 
and  the  local  man  left,  only  to  return  a short  time  later 


blue  guard's  partner  shot  the  local  man,  according  to  the 


It  just  happened  that  that  was  the  night  I was  supposed 
to  go  around  with  the  blue  guards  for  a night  to  get  an  idea 

earlier  and  he  was  very  supportive  of  the  research  I wanted 
to  do.  He  had  agreed  to  let  me  see  the  detention  and 
incident  reports  they  compiled  and  had  also  agreed  to  let  me 

Fortunate  coincidence  or  not,  this  was  the  night.  At  6:1S 
PM  I went  to  the  security  office  in  neighborhood  six  to 
begin  my  night  of  observing  blue  guards  totally  unaware  of 


the 
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blue  guard  who  had  shot  the  local  nan  and  were  holding  him 
in  the  camp  jail.  The  blue  guards  were  angry.  They  talked 
with  the  Chief  of  Security  on  the  radio  and  he  ordered  them 
to  go  to  the  PC  HQ  and  talk  with  the  PC.  We  went  to  the  PC 

include  the  security  chief  in  the  discussion  but  the  radio 
did  not  work  well  enough,  so  we  went  back  to  the  security 
office,  picked  up  the  chief  of  security  and  went  back  to 
the  PC  HQ.  The  security  chief  had  a long  talk  with  the  PC. 
The  discussion  took  place  outside  in  front  of  the  camp  jail 
office.  The  security  chief  stood  while  the  PC  sat  on  chairs 
they  had  brought  outside  from  the  camp  jail  office.  They 
were  too  far  away  from  the  truck  where  1 was  sitting  with 
the  blue  guards  and  the  two  Vietnamese  CBS  patrols  for  me  to 
hear,  and  they  were  speaking  mostly  Tagalog,  which  1 did  not 
know.  The  blue  guards  in  the  truck,  however,  listened 
closely  for  any  of  the  louder  snippets  of  conversation.  The 


argument  was  that  the  blue  guard  had  been  illegally  detained 
since  he  had  not  been  charged  with  a crime.  If  he  had  been 
charged  with  a crime  he  would  have  been  taken  to  Horong  and 
booked  into  the  Horong  jail.  He  also  told  me  that  in  the 


oplair 


Right  after  we  returned  to  the  security  office  a car 
roared  up  (literally)  from  Manila.  The  men  inside  were  from 
the  GISA  agency,  the  private  security  agency  that  had  the 
contract  to  provide  blue  guards  to  the  PRPC,  to  investigate 
the  events  of  that  day.  They  went  inside  and  had  a long 
talk  with  the  chief  of  security.  l sat  around  with  the  CBS 
patrols  tor  a while  until  we  went  around  on  another  patrol. 
We  went  around  Phase  II  until  we  got  near  the  PASS  complex 
where  we  stopped.  The  blue  guards  got  out  to  talk  to  two  PC 


bandannas  around  their  heads  and  big  guns.  I asked  the  blue 
guard  who  stayed  in  the  back  if  they  were  PC  and  he  said 


blue  guards  from  Phase  II  (two  each  from  neighborhoods  8,9 
and  10]  to  check  out  a report  that  Filipinos  were  gathering 
around  the  Mango  Tree  (the  jeepney  and  tricycle  pickup  point 


marltet) 


blue 


r of  the  night  with  the  blue 
iseguence  ensued. 


control  over  what  happened  in  the  neighborhoods.  There  were 
31  blue  guards.  They  rotated  on  twelve  hour  shifts.  At 

4 and  two  blue  guards  in  neighborhoods  7,8,9,  and  10.  There 
was  one  blue  guard  stationed  at  the  hospital  and  one  that 
alternated  between  the  security  office  and  patrolling  in  the 
truck  with  the  CBS  patrol  and  Vietnamese  interpreters  and 
the  head  blue  guards.  They  worked  in  15  day  stretches  with 

house.  Very  importantly,  the  blue  guards  were  contract 
employees  of  a private  security  agency,  not  from  the  local 


defence.  During  the  entire  tine  l was  in  the  PRPC  no  blue 


neighborhoods  again  a blue  guard  was  killed  in  Phase  I . On 
April  6,  1989  about  8:40  at  night  a blue  guard  was  grabbed 

dragged  out  of  the  neighborhood  and  down  the  side  of  the 

reported  by  a Khner  refugee  fron  neighborhood  four  and  a 
search  was  conducted  inaediately  by  the  camp  security  and 


the 


until 
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halted.  The  search  began  again  at  5:00  AH  the  next  morning 


The  blue  guards  retreated  again  into  the  PROCOSS 
building  in  Phase  II  where  they  would  stay  at  night.  They 
no  longer  patrolled  with  the  CBS  patrol  after  the  curfew 

patrol  with  the  use  of  their  truck. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  they  disappeared  completely. 

investigated  incidents  and  still  incarcerated  refugees  in 
the  camp  jail.  They  just  did  not  maintain  a regular  nightly 
presence  in  the  neighborhoods. 

that  major  divisions  existed  between  the  two  organizations 

the  local  population.  As  a result  of  tensions  between  the 
PRPC  security  office  and  the  local  Filipinos,  the  refugees 

I discuss  a riot  that  took  place  in  the  camp,  one  of  the 
precipitating  factors  was  the  inability  of  the  camp  security 


harrassing 


Camp  Security  and  Tha  Refugees 


On  a Sunday  afternoon  not  long  after  I moved  Into  91SD 

a blue  guard  passed  by  the  coffee  shop  on  a motorcycle 
heading  up  between  neighborhoods  nine  and  ten.  Very  shortly 

got  up  and  went  to  see  what  was  going  on.  A large  crowd  had 
gathered  and  was  growing  in  neighborhood  ten  and  around  the 
neighborhood  nine  and  ten  food  distribution  buildings  (see 
Hap  2).  When  1 looked  over  into  neighborhood  ten  I saw  two 
blue  guards  carrying  a tall  Amerasian  man  by  the  shoulders 
and  letting  his  feet  drag.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  resisting, 


A large  crowd  had  gathered  during  all  of  this  (1 
estimated  to  be  300  or  more)  on  both  sides  of  the  road  and 
in  the  road  in  front  and  in  back  of  the  truck.  One  of  the 
blue  guards  tried  to  clear  the  road  in  front  of  the  truck. 
People  moved  slowly  out  of  the  way.  The  blue  guard  shouted 


guards  started  the  truck  but  could  not  get  it  to  go  right. 
Either  it  did  not  run  right  or  the  person  driving  it  was  not 
familiar  with  using  a clutch,  for  the  truck  moved  ahead  in 


going  again,  the  ma 


back 


follow.  They  got  thelc  truck  going,  the  road  cleared,  and 

outcome  was  not  a foregone  conclusion.  The  security 
personnel  had  even  been  summoned  to  the  neighborhood  by  the 
neighborhood  refugee  leaders.  The  uncertainty  created  by 
the  crowd  and  the  apprehended  refugee's  lack  of  cooperation, 
however,  rendered  the  neighborhood  leaders  and  the  security 
personnel  relatively  helpless. 

In  most  cases,  however,  such  incidents  were  handled  by 
the  camp  security  group  and  the  neighborhood  leaders  and  led 
to  the  sanction  of  detention  in  the  camp  jail  or  social 


Rehabilitation  Center  (SRC).  Detention  ii 


lired 


aunltv:  Refugee  Neighborhoods  as 


For  me  the  realitation  cane  rather  quickly  that  though 


incredibly  violent  conflict  erupted  that  Involved  several 
different  billets  and  people  whom  I had  not  seen  Interacting 
with  each  other  in  any  great  degree.  Furthermore,  having 
known  the  major  protagonist  if  only  slightly,  I would  not 
have  conceived  that  he  was  capable  of  such  violence. 


most  of  these  sorts  of  things  did  with  loud  shouts  and  bumps 
and  thuds  coming  from  inside  a billet  where  a drinking  party 

from  my  own.  The  shouting,  bumping  and  thudding  went  on  for 
a little  while,  long  enough  for  people  in  surrounding 

on.  The  yelling,  thudding  and  crashing  eventually  burst 
out  the  front  door  of  the  billet  revealing  a scene  that  was, 
again  later  to  be  repeated,  one  nan  yelling  and  gesturing 
threateningly,  sometimes  holding  a knife,  another  man 
holding  up  his  arms  in  attempts  at  non-threatening 
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communication,  sometimes  holding  a knife.  In  this  case  the 
man  getting  progressively  more  threatening  uas  the  resident 
of  the  billet  three  down  from  mine  and  the  man  trying  to 
placate  him  was  the  same  tall  Amerasian  who  had  eluded  the 
blue  guards  (see  above)  a few  days  earlier.  In  this  case  he 

thinner,  man  who  was  yelling  and  screaming.  Both  were 
flushed  red,  as  Vietnamese  do,  from  the  alcohol  they  had 
drunk. 

billets  forming  a large  ring  around  the  drunken  men  and 
keeping  a good  distance  away.  The  main  protagonist  entered 
the  billet  next  to  mine  and  beat  up  a man  who  had  not  even 
been  outside  watching.  The  attacker  was  drunk,  but  alcohol 
only  removed  the  inhibitions  on  the  hostility:  it  did  not 


had  had  some  minor  conflicts  with  the  family  he  was  living 
with  and  who  were  incidentally  friends  with  the  attacker  who 
had  gotten  the  idea  that  he  might  call  the  police  to  report 
their  drinking  party  so  he  stormed  on  down  to  inform  him 
that  that  might  not  be  a good  idea,  an  Idea  that  had 

attention  to  one  of  my  billetmates  who  was  a partner  in  a 
coffee  shop  where  the  tall  Amerasian  often  drank  coffee.  I 


;ility  were  but 
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resulted  in  my  biiletnate  departing  rapidly  while  being 

In  the  middle  of  this  my  daughter  returned  from 
visiting  some  refugee  friends  and  cane  running  down  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  billets  right  through  the  crowd  and 
the  drunks.  I scooped  her  up  and  took  her  away.  I was  not 
worried  that  anyone  would  do  anything  to  her  but  I did  not 

the  midst  of  a drunken  nelee. 

several  bits  of  interesting  information  emerged  from 

deter  Vietnamese  in  pursuing  violent  means.  Other  aspects 
were  more  interesting,  however,  in  that  the  man  who  was 
beaten  did  not  report  the  incident  and  actually  became 
friends  with  his  previously  hostile  co-resident  family  to 
the  point  that  they  gave  him  some  money  when  he  needed  it. 
Another  interesting  point  that  arose  in  asking  my 
billetmates  about  ths  incident  was  that  the  victim,  the  man 
in  the  next  billet,  was  alone.  He  was  a first  asylum  camp 
refugee,  but  his  friends  from  Malaysia  had  either  gone  ahead 
of  him  or  had  not  yet  been  accepted.  The  likelihood  of 
anyone  coming  to  his  aid  was  apparently  nil.  This  was  borne 
out  by  the  actions  of  my  billetmates  who  said  things  to  the 
effect  that,  if  the  man  who  was  beating  people  up  stepped 


liked 


the 
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beaten  up  later  he  was  not  surprised  that  others  did  not 
come  to  his  aid;  he  did  not  expect  it,  He  did  not  know 
them. 

The  other  side  to  this,  of  course,  is  that  if  he  had 
friends  they  would  have  become  involved — and  a small,  though 
nasty,  incident  would  have  been  much  bigger  with  more  severe 

conflicts  there  are  limits  as  to  how  widespread  they  can 

the  suspicions  of  our  drunken  neighbor,  no  one  called  the 
blue  guards.  The  incident  played  itself  out;  the  drunks 
eventually  went  to  sleep;  and  it  was  over. 


Security  and  The  Local  Community 
Uncertainty  about  security  existed  in  the  local 
community  as  well  as  within  the  refugee  population.  The 
profit  margins  within  which  the  local  vendors  operated  were 
small.  The  ambulant  beer  vendors  obtained  their  supplies  on 
a consignment  basis  from  distributors.  They  might  make  as 
little  as  three  pesos  (about  15  cents)  on  each  quart  bottle 
of  beer  they  sold  to  the  refugees.  Much  of  their  business 
came  from  their  walking  rounds  through  the  neighborhoods, 
but  their  most  important  business  came  from  the  personal 

consequently  these  relationships  were  very  Important  to  the 

vendors  and  if  these  relationships  were  threatened  it 


that  the  basis  of  their  business  was  threatened  as  well. 

The  reactions  to  such  threats  could  be  swift  and  violent. 
The  death  of  a beerseller 

Japan.  Anh  spent  most  of  the  Vietnam  War  in  close  company 

English,  and  knew  just  about  everything  going  on  in 
neighborhood  three.  Neighborhood  three  and  the  events  that 
were  taking  place  there  were  of  interest  to  me  as  an 
anthropologist  trying  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  the 

of  a large  number  of  Amerasian  ODP  cases,  many  of  whom  came 
as  single  young  men  directly  from  the  streets  of  Saigon. 
They  were  Amerasians,  the  children  of  American  servicemen 

streets.  They  had  come  to  the  FRPC  as  a group,  essentially 
as  a gang.  Not  having  preferences  for  any  other  place  to 

departure  of  the  last  batch  of  Khmer  refugees  from  Thailand 
the  PNPC  was  likely  to  see  and  who  also  tended  to  come  and 
go  in  groups.  Nov  the  ODP  Amerasians  were  more  or  less 


'iliplr 


administrator. 


Anh  was  unique  among  the  many  refugees  1 got  to  know  in 
the  PRPC  for  several  reasons,  one  of  which  was  the  fact  that 
he  had  friends  in  the  Marines  stationed  at  the  Subic  Naval 
Base  just  across  a couple  of  hills  from  the  PRPC.  He  had 
gotten  out  of  the  camp  to  visit  them  and  I was  listening  as 
he  talked  about  it.  I was  trying  to  make  sense  of  a world 
where  he  sat  there  as  a refugee  after  years  of  reeducation 
camp  in  Vietnam,  a boat  escape  to  Japan,  another  year  in  a 
Japanese  refugee  camp,  only  to  meet  people  he  fought  with  in 
Vietnam  almost  20  years  ago  in  the  Philippines. 


security  office,  and  they  had  also  called  the  Philippine 
Constabulary,  the  PC.  By  the  time  we  walked  the  fifty  or  so 
feet  outside  of  neighborhood  three  and  waded  through  the 
crowd  that  had  gathered  there  and  the  remaining  fifty  or  so 
feet  Co  where  Che  dead  man  lay  the  PC  had  arrived  and  one  of 


I had  never  seen  a person  with  his  throat  slit  before. 

flashlight  tor  illunination  the  brown  skin  and  the  small 

gave  a plastic  shlnlness  to  what  l was  seeing.  1 looked  up 
toward  neighborhood  three.  I could  see  Anh's  billet,  I 
could  see  the  bare  white  walls  through  the  open  window  from 


Anh  recognized  the  man  immediately.  He  was  a Filipino 

when  he  came  to  the  door  of  Anh's  billet  on  his  rounds 
through  the  neighborhood. 

only  reason  that  Jackie  had  discovered  the  body  was  because 

squatter  settlement  right  outside  of  the  neighborhood.  Ahn 
remembered  the  man's  name  and  that  he  sometimes  went  on  his 
rounds  with  a small  boy  (his  son?)  He  also  remembered,  as 
did  I,  that  a fight  had  taken  place  a few  days  before  in 

where,  a kind  of  territorial  dispute.  Could  that  have  been 
the  reason?  Could  the  man  have  died  over  a dispute  about 
who  could  sell  beer  where,  a tenuous  business  at  best,  what 
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supply  and  the  reduced  business  because  of  the  increasing 

Sitting  there  in  that  place  and  tine,  the  explanation  was 
perfectly  plausible. 


Refugee  gangs 

Studying  refugee  gangs  in  the  PRPC  was  not  something  I 


conscious  decision  based  on  my  own  perceptions  of  the 
possible  consequences  regarding  my  own  somewhat  marginal 
status  and  place  in  the  PRPC.  As  a participant  observer. 


living  in  a refugee  billet,  I acquired  a perception  of  a 
certain  degree  of  vulnerability.  I realized  that,  when  nost 
of  the  physical  barriers  that  Americans  have  for 
constructing  and  maintaining  personal  space  and  regulating 
access  are  absent,  the  strategies  that  one  must  employ 


consequences  for  myself,  my  billetmates  and,  most 
especially,  my  three  year  old  daughter  who  was  living  with 

who  were  likely  to  try  to  trade  on  that  contact  in  ways  that 
might  be  compromising.  In  a way,  I was  adopting  a strategy 


practiced  by  many  refugees  of  laying  low  to  avoid  being 
noticed  and  bringing  on  conaeguences  beyond  my  control.  It 
was  not  a strategy  1 followed  exclusively.  There  were  sone 

process  of  investigating  or  following  up  on  events  I had  to 

questions  did  cause  me  a problen.  In  terns  of  refugee 
gangs,  however,  my  information  came  from  observation, 
interviews  with  refugees  and  volag  personnel,  and  living 

The  refugees  had  good  reason  to  be  worried.  There  were 

places,  Fulau  Bldong  first  asylum  camp  in  Malaysia  and 

coalesced  in  the  PRPC.  There  was  a period  of  time  during 
which  roving  gangs  would  go  to  people's  bach  doors  during 
the  night  and  knock.  If  the  door  was  opened  they  would  hold 
up  the  residents  of  the  billet  with  knives.  This  was  what 
ny  billetmates  were  worried  about. 


I tended  to  take  it  all  a bit  lightly,  not  having  been 
robbed  or  even  threatened  myself.  One  night  in  April,  1989, 


An  example  of  what  goes  on  at  night  April  was  serious 
dry  season  tine  in  Bataan  in  the  Philippines.  Inside  the 
billet  with  all  the  doors  and  windows  closed  it  was  stuffy 


backdoor  and  opened  It  and  squated  down,  It  was  a little 
cooler  since  there  was  a slight  breeze.  Something  was  going 
on,  however.  l heard  someone  talking  loudly  and  then 


Not  my  coffee  shop  exactly,  but  the  place  I went  for  coffee 
every  morning.  Whoever  it  was,  was  saying  something  about 
people  calling  him  friend  this  or  that.  Ah,  then  I know  who 

friend  by  people,  judged  by  his  present  actions,  whom  he  did 


both,  with  the  actions  of  those  who  called  him  friend. 
Considering  the  impression  he  made  on  me  when  I saw  him 
drunk  and  chasing  a billetmate  of  mine  with  a knife,  I could 

less  than  complete  sincerity.  I wished  he  would  stop 
smashing  up  my  coffee  shop,  and  I hoped  he  did  not  get  too 

caffeine  supply. 

Apparently  satisfied  with  what  damage  he  had  wrought  he 


a has  gone  they  came  out.  I could  b 


their  back  doors 


)f  the  building 


could  also 


whispers  and  an  occasional,  rather  louder,  curse.  As  I 
equated  in  the  back  door  I noticed  that,  not  only  did  soiae 
people  come  out  of  back  doors,  but  some  others  emerged  from 
places  where  they  had  been  hiding  across  the  road  in 
neighborhood  ten.  After  a lot  of  whispering  that  was  too 
faint  for  me  to  hear  clearly,  I saw  then  move  back  into 
hiding  places.  It  appeared  that  they  are  going  to  set  an 
ambush. 

Then  we  waited.  The  owners  of  the  coffee  shop  hid  in 
various  places  around  the  building  and  across  the  street 
behind  a garden  in  front  of  building  1014  in  neighborhood 
ten,  and  I remained  in  my  dark  back  door.  We  waited  a long 


some  men  came  out  of  916A  and  sat  outside.  They 
appeared  to  be  drunk  and  made  a lot  of  noise,  including 
setting  off  firecrackers.  After  a while  they  went  back 
inside.  Finally,  the  coffee  shop  wrecker  returned,  this 
time,  however,  bearing  some  kind  of  grudge  against  the 
people  inside  916A.  He  beat  on  their  door  and  he  yelled  at 
them  to  let  him  in.  They  made  some  kind  of  muffled  replies 
that  I could  not  hear.  They  did  not  let  him  in.  He  got 
angry  and  yelled  and  pounded  louder.  They  still  did  not  let 
him  in.  There  was  a period  of  silence,  then  came  the  thump 
and  bump  of  rocks  against  the  side  of  the  billet.  Finally 
he  got  tired  of  throwing  rocks  against  91dA  and  went  away. 


ITie  individual  responsible  for  this  incident  was  a 
reputed  gang  leader  in  Phase  II.  The  exact  reasons  for  his 
hostility  towards  the  owners  of  the  coffee  shop  and  the 
residents  of  916A  were  unknown  to  me.  The  fact  that  he 
could  cause  such  a disturbahce  that  went  on  well  into  the 
night  and  continued  into  the  early  morning  without  the 
knowledge  of,  or  any  response  by,  the  camp  authorities 
demonstrates  how  little  control  existed  over  the  refugee 
population  out  in  the  neighborhoods. 

The  situation  with  gangs  and  incidents  similar  to  the 
one  recounted  above  got  so  bad  that  the  refugees  themselves 
finally  had  to  take  action.  The  action  the  refugees  finally 
took,  rounding  up  the  gangsters,  was  sanctioned  by  the  camp 
administration 

The  PBPC  and  Refugee  Participation  and  Cooperation 

The  cases  presented  above  illustrate  the  tensions  and 
occasional  violence  that  existed  in  the  PRFC  and  the 
ambiguious,  or  disputed,  nature  of  authority  in  coping  with 
the  problems.  If  the  PRPC  had  been  a monolithic  or  total 
institution,  with  clear  lines  of  authority,  rigid 
enforcement  of  rules  and  regulations  and  harboring  an 
oppressed,  passive,  dependent  refugee  population,  the 
incidents  recounted  above  could  not  have  taken  place. 

While  the  incidents  presented  in  the  cases  above  were 
characteristic  of  the  PBPC,  they  were  not  truly 


representative  of  the  camp  as  a whole.  One  a day*tO‘-day 
basis  the  canp  did  function  and  many  problems  like  those 
presented  above  were  resolved.  The  process  of  resolving 
problens  in  the  PRPC  was  dependent  on  the  participation  and 
cooperation  of  the  refugees. 

The  process  of  sanctioning  refugees  for  violations  of 
the  rules,  the  ability  to  present  grievances  to  the  PRPC 
administration  and  bring  problems  to  their  attention  and 
finally,  to  initiate  and  cooperate  with  the  PRPC 
administration  to  solve  a major  peace  and  order  problem  are 
Che  examples  given  below  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
the  refugees'  participation  and  cooperation  in  making  the 
solution  of  many  problems  possible. 

sanctions 

affecting  the  length  of  time  the  refugee  had  to  stay  in  the 
PRPC  and  the  date  of  departure  to  a third  country.  The  four 
forms  were:  (1)  a direct  administrative  hold,  f2)  detention 
in  the  PRPC  Social  Behahllitation  Center,  (3)  Incarceration 
in  a Philippine  jail,  and  (4)  internationalization. 

A direct  administrative  hold  meant  that  the  refugee 
oould  not  depart  for  the  resettlement  country  until  the 
administration  lifted  the  hold.  An  administrative  hold 
could  mean  that  the  refugee's  stay  in  the  camp  was  extended 
for  a specific  period  of  time,  or  until  a problem  was 


resolved.  For  example,  refugees  who  were  charged  with 
criminal  offenses,  i.e.,  breaking  Philippine  law,  and  were 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  a trial,  could  not  depart. 

The  most  commonly  imposed  sanction  was  detention  in  the 
Social  Rehabilitation  Center  (SRC) , which  was  the  camp  jail 
or  "monkey  house".  Uhile  in  the  SRC,  the  detainee  could  not 
attend  the  State  Department  mandated  English-as-a-second- 
language  (ESL)  and  orientation  classes,  unless  special 
permission  was  given.  Thus,  departure  was  delayed  until  the 
refugee  made  up  the  missed  days. 

Incarceration  in  a Philippine  Jail  meant  that  the 
refugee  had  been  charged  with  a crime  under  Philippine  law, 
had  received  a trial  before  a Philippine  judge,  and  had  been 
sentenced.  When  I left  the  PRPC,  only  one  refugee  had  been 
sentenced  to  jail,  and  that  was  a life  sentence  for  assault 

Internationalization  meant  that  the  acceptance  by  the 
third  (resettlement)  country  had  been  rescinded.  Rejection 
by  the  refugees’  resettlement  country  meant  that  the 
refugees  had  to  stay  in  the  PRPC  until  the  UNHCR  could  find 
an  alternate  country  that  would  agree  to  accept  them. 

A refugee  could  be  detained  in  the  SRC,  the  most  common 
sanction,  in  two  ways.  First,  immediate  detention  could 
occur  without  an  investigation,  as  a result  of  prima  facie 
evidence,  Prima  facie  evidence,  for  example,  might  be 
drunkenness  as  determined  by  a blood  alcohol  test,  or 


leaving  the  camp  without  penoission  (AWOL,  or  away  without 
leave)  and  getting  caught  trying  to  get  out  of,  or  bac); 
into,  the  camp  without  a pass.  The  second  way  a refugee 
could  be  detained  required  an  investigation  by  the 
neighborhood  council  and/or  poaeibly  the  camp  security 

The  neighborhood  oouncils  were  responsible  for 
assisting  the  PRPC  administration  in  managing  the  ten 
refugee  residential  areas,  or  neighborhoods,  and  in 
providing  basic  eervices  such  as  food  and  mail  distribution. 
Each  council  consisted  of  an  elected  leader,  an  assistant 
leader,  and  food,  mail,  and  peace  and  order  leaders. 

Leaders  were  also  appointed  for  sanitation,  women's  affairs, 
information,  sooio-cultural  affairs,  livelihood,  and 
training.  The  neighborhood  council  was  supervised  by  a 
member  of  the  PRPC  staff,  the  Community  Administration  and 
organisation  officer  (COAO) . The  council's  management  role 
entailed  approving  or  disapproving  billet  transfers, 
maintaining  accurate  records,  and  investigating  and  settling 
disputes  between  refugees,  either  amicably  or  through 
recommending  sanctions. 

Violations  such  as  theft,  robbery,  extortion,  abuse  of 
authority,  disrespect  to  persons  in  authority,  slight 
physical  injury,  domestic  violence,  and  many  others  had  to 
be  investigated  by  the  neighborhood  council,  which  then  made 

recommendations  specifying  which  violations  would  be 


charged.  The  council's  reconuDendaCion  would  go  through  the 
COM,  to  the  security  office  where  they  would  accept  the 
council's  reccmnendation  or  do  their  own  independent 
investigation  and,  finally,  to  the  deputy  director  who  had 
to  sign  any  detention  order.  The  sanction  was  based  on  the 
violation.  For  example,  a theft  of  between  200  and  500 
pesos  earned  the  offender  two  months  in  the  SRC  (see 
Appendix  AJ  if  the  neighborhood  council,  after  an 
investigation,  recommended  it,  the  COAO  and  security  office 
concurred,  and  the  deputy  director  signed  the  order  (see 
Appendix  6) . As  the  initial  investigating  and  charging 
body,  the  neighborhood  council  had  considerable 
responsibility  and  power,  plus  a lot  of  latitude  in  how  it 
was  used.  The  exceptions  to  this  procedure  were  incidents 
between  refugees  and  non-refugees,  where  the  initial 
investigation  would  be  carried  out  by  the  security  office. 

An  example  illustrates  the  dilemma  the  administration 
had  as  a result  of  the  autonomy  enjoyed  by  the  neighborhood 
councils.  A mailing  leader  was  caught  burying  two  letters 
in  front  of  his  billet;  he  had  stolen  the  letters  while 
distributing  mail,  but  was  seen  by  another  council  member 
who  dug  up  the  letters  and  informed  the  neighborhood  leader. 
The  neighborhood  leader  informed  the  COAO,  and  the  council 
met  to  discuss  the  case.  The  guilty  mailing  Leader 
remonstrated  with  the  council,  pleading  that  he  had  never 
done  anything  like  that  before  and  did  it  only  because  he 


needed  money  desperately,  that  he  would  never  do  it  again, 
and  that,  if  they  sent  him  to  the  "monkey  house"  and  delayed 
his  departure,  he  would  comnit  suicide.  The  man  admitted 
his  guilt;  there  was  a witness;  and  mail  pilferage  was  a 
serious  offense,  but  the  council  decided  not  to  take  any 
action  on  the  case  at  that  time,  and  never  did.  The  COAO, 
though  frustrated  with  her  council,  could  not  do  anything 
without  an  Investigation  and  recommendation  from  the 
council,  which  she  never  got,  so  the  nan  went  unsanctioned. 

Grievances 

Refugees  also  had  the  option  of  making  complaints  about 
Che  way  they  were  treated  and  seeking  redress.  Two  cases 
illustrate  this  point.  In  one  case,  some  neighborhood 
leaders  organised  a protest  of  about  200  refugees  because  a 
refugee  with  a notorious  record  tor  theft,  extortion,  and 
assault  was  taken  out  of  the  camp  and,  instead  of  being  put 
in  jail,  was  put  into  the  transit  center  in  Manila,  where 
refugees  stay  for  one  night  when  they  arrive  and  depart  from 
tha  Philippines.  The  apprehended  man  was  continuing  his 
criminal  activities  in  Che  Manila  transit  center,  and  the 

seeking  retribution  against  then  for  their  role  in  having 
him  removed  from  the  camp  in  the  first  place.  They 
threatened  to  stay  outside  the  administrator's  office  until 
their  grievance  was  addressed.  After  only  a few  hours  in 


watched, 


threatened, 


deputy 


which  they  were 
adninistrator  cane  out 
reiDoved  from  the  center 
was  detained  at  Napot, 


n Manila,  subsequently,  the  nan 
e local  Philippine  conatabulary 


Another  case  concerned  the  chairman  of  the  inter- 
neighborhood  council  (INC) . The  INC  had  the  sane  structure 
as  the  ten  neighborhood  councils,  but  dealt  with  canp-wide 
problems,  coordinated  inter-neighborhood  activities  such  as 
the  celebration  of  traditional  holidays,  and  handled 
disputes  involving  residents  front  more  than  one 
neighborhood. 

one  night  the  INC  chairman,  whom  I shall  call  Mr. 

Trang,  was  working  in  his  billet  with  his  windows  open  after 
the  9:10  pm  curfew.  On  this  night  a camp  security  guard  was 
accompanying  the  neighborhood  refugee  patrol  on  their 
rounds.  The  guard  stopped  at  the  billet  and  told  Hr.  Trang 
to  close  his  windows.  Mr.  Trang  explained  that  he  was 
working  on  a report  for  the  community  administration  office, 
and  the  windows  were  open  to  ventilate  the  fumes  from  the 
oil  lamp.  The  security  guard  became  angry  and  began  to 
yell,  which  awoke  the  children,  who  became  afraid  and 
started  crying.  Hr.  Trang  thought  he  smelled  liquor  on  the 
security  guard’s  breath  and  accused  him  of  drinking  on  duty 
and  abusing  his  power.  The  security  guard  decided  to  take 
Mr.  Trang  to  the  neighborhood  office  for  an  investigation. 


giving  the  impression  that  he  was  going  to  charge  Hr.  Trang 
with  a curfew  violation  and  submit  himself  to  an  alcohol 
blood  test  to  prove  he  had  not  been  drinking.  Instead,  the 
guard  took  Mr.  Trang  to  the  hospital  and  made  him  take  a 
blood  alcohol  test,  which  was  negative.  Hr.  Trang  wae  then 
released  and  taken  home,  whereupon  he  wrote  a letter  of 
protest  to  the  director  of  the  community  organization 
office,  demanding  an  apology  and  a statement  clarifying 
whether  curfew  meant  'being  inside  the  billet,  or  inside  with 
windows  and  doors  shut. 

The  report  Hr.  Trang  had  been  writing  that  night  was 
about  the  election  of  new  leaders,  and  the  incoming  IKC 
chairman  refused  to  take  office  until  Hr.  Trang  was 
satisfied.  If  the  Incoming  INC  chairman  refused  to  serve, 
so  would  the  other  INC  leaders  and  probably  many,  if  not 
ail,  of  the  neighborhood  leaders  as  well.  The  deputy 
director  of  the  camp  issued  a written  apology  to  Hr.  Trang, 
and  a statement  clarifying  that  the  doors  and  windows  could 
be  open  after  curfew.  The  security  guard  was  terminated  and 
sent  back  to  Manila. 

In  both  of  these  instances  the  administration  was 
confronted  by  refugee  leaders  who  felt  that  their  status  was 
undermined  by  decisions  the  administration  or  staff  had 
made,  and  the  refugee  leaders  protested.  The  dilemma  faced 
by  the  administration  was  whether  to  reinforce  the 


perception  of  its  own  control  or  its  need  for  an  efficacious 
refugee  self-government. 

The  roundup 

The  problem  of  gangs  persisted  in  the  PRPC.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  the  PRPC  security  ofice  could  do 
because  the  refugees  were  afraid  of  what  would  happen  if 
they  made  any  complaint  while  the  perpetrators  were  still  at 
large  and  capable  of  intimidating  then  or  exacting  revenge. 
The  solution  required  not  just  the  cooperation  of  the 
refugees,  but  their  full  participation  as  well.  The  case 
presented  below  of  the  "roundup"  is  one  of  the  best 
illustrations  of  how  the  refugees  participation  was 
Indespensible  in  solving  major  problems  in  the  PRPC. 

Something  was  happening.  It  was  after  ourfew  but  men 
were  slipping  out  of  their  billets  and  walking  down  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  ny  billet  and  out  into  the  street.  I 
went  outside  to  see  what  was  happening.  All  along  the  road 
men  were  strung  out,  standing  in  little  groupa,  holding 
wooden  poles  in  their  hands.  One  young  man  came  up  to  me 
and  told  me  there  was  nothing  interesting  to  see  and  that  I 
should  go  home.  1 had  no  intention  of  going  home;  1 was 
there  to  observe,  which  is  what  I told  him.  He  kept  at  it 
for  about  ten  more  minutes  and  finally  gave  up. 

] finally  moved  on  looking  for  eomeone  I might  know.  I 
saw  a flashlight  beam  bobbing  across  the  ground  leading  a 
group  of  men  into  neighborhood  ten.  I moved  closer,  but  not 


too  close,  just  close  enough  to  see  whet  wes  going  on.  The 
group  of  men  went  up  to  e billet,  some  of  them  yelling  for 
the  others  Co  go  around  to  the  back.  One  of  them  began 
pounding  on  the  door,  calling  out  a name  and  demanding  that 
the  door  be  opened.  The  door  opened  and  the  group  of  men 
flowed  inside,  pushing  someone  out  of  the  way.  They  filled 
the  billet,  looking  under  the  bed,  running  up  the  stairs. 
Some  men  ran  around  in  back  of  Che  billet.  They  were 
looking  for  someone  who  was  not  there.  There  was  a lot  of 
shouting,  a little  talking.  I could  not  hear  what  they  were 
saying  but  it  was  pretty  obvious  they  were  asking  the  billet 
occupants  where  the  guarry  they  were  seeking  had  gone  or 

They  started  going  door  to  door,  occasionally,  there 
was  a false  alarm  and  men  would  charge  to  a billet  again, 
pound  on  the  door,  yell  for  others  to  cover  the  rear,  and  go 
inside  and  search.  But  they  did  not  find  anyone. 

I heard  shouts  over  in  neighborhood  nine  and  went  to 
see.  on  the  way  I met  up  with  Mr.  Khat,  a friend  of  one  of 
my  billetmates,  who  was  going  around  with  some  other  men, 
and  went  around  with  them.  They  were  going  through  the 
toilet  blocks  in  tne  south  end  of  neighborhood  nine.  Since 
all  the  toilet  stalls  had  locks  that  only  the  billet 
occupants  tor  that  stall  could  open  they  had  to  climb  up  on 
top  of  the  stalls  and  look  down  into  each  one.  They  were 
empty  of  gangsters  and,  fortunately,  residents  as  well. 


I went  up  toward  the  neighborhood  nine  office  to  watch 
sene  people  going  door  to  door  through  the  middle  of 
neighborhood  nine.  As  men  went  door  to  door  others  stood  or 
squatted  in  the  roads  or  the  major  sidewalks  through  the 
neighborhoods  while  others  went  around  the  perimeter  of  the 
neighborhoods . 

In  almost  every  case  I was  close  enough  to  see,  the 
billet  residents  were  cooperative  about  opening  up  the  doors 
and  allowing  the  men  in  to  search.  This  level  of 
cooperation  eeemed  to  support  the  contention  of  the  ARVN 
veterans  that  people  wanted  someone  to  do  something.  I had 
recently  attended  an  INC  meeting  where  the  issue  of  security 
had  cone  up  and  been  discussed,  some  of  the  Neighborhood 
Leaders  at  the  meeting  had  insisted  that  people  were  afraid 
and  wanted  something  done  about  the  gangs. 

I went  over  to  the  neighborhood  eight  food  distribution 
center  and  sat  with  a group  of  men.  I should  have  kept  on 
going  with  another  group  that  went  into  the  neighborhood. 

The  group  I was  sitting  with  did  nothing  but  gossip, 
sometimes  about  me.  Finally  some  of  then  got  up  and  went 
into  the  neighborhood  office  and  the  rest  went  north  into 
neighborhood  eight.  I went  north  and  watched  more  of  the 
door  to  door  searches.  I heard  some  noise  south  of  the 
neighborhood  eight  office  and  went  to  see.  The  leader  of  a 
group  going  house  to  house  was  taking  a young  Anerasian  very 
calnly  to  the  neighborhood  eight  office.  They  took  hin 


inside,  sat  him  down,  talked  with  him  a while  and  then  took 
him  to  the  neighborhood  nine  office,  I followed  them.  On 
the  way,  while  I was  in  the  road  between  neighborhoods  eight 
and  nine,  1 heard  yelling  to  the  south  again.  I turned  and 
saw  men  in  front  of  a billet  just  down  from  the  neighborhood 
eight  office.  They  brought  out  a young  man,  maybe  13  years 
old,  and  headed  him  toward  the  neighborhood  nine  office.  He 

poles  and  then  poked  in  the  kidneys.  For  all  the  hatred 
directed  at  him  verbally  by  the  men  accompanying  him,  they 
did  not  actually  do  much  to  him.  The  leader  and  another  man 
chastised  his  attackers  and  they  stopped,  but  I do  not  know 
how  much  my  presence  also  inhibited  them, 

I went  into  the  neighborhood  nine  office  to  see  what 
would  happen  to  the  prisoners,  I counted  10;  4-5  were 
clearly  Amerasians;  and  the  rest  looked  pure  Vietnamese. 

Col.  eanzon  was  there  with  two  of  the  PRPC  security 
investigators,  one  blue  guard  and  the  leader  of  the 
Vietnamese  Veterans  Association.  The  prisoners  sat  in 
chairs  against  the  wall.  At  first  the  prisoners  looked 
scared,  but  as  time  passed  and  they  did  not  get  hit  they 
started  to  talk  and  make  jokes.  One  of  the  PRPC 
investigators  fingerprinted  them  and  Col.  Banson  took  their 
pictures  with  a card  in  front  of  them  with  their  case  number 


They  then  had  to  sign 


hands  were  tied  behind  their  backs. 


identified  one  of  the  young  Amerasians  as  the  one  who  had 
broken  his  am.  Another  man  then  hit  the  accused  several 
tines,  slaps  really,  in  the  face,  until  the  other  men  said 
enough.  I asked  Col.  Banzon  what  would  happen  to  the 
prisoners  and  he  said  they  would  be  taken  straight  to  court 
the  next  day  and  be  charged.  People  began  drifting  hone 


The  next  day  the  prisoners  were  held  in  the 
neighborhood  nine  office,  while  an  announcement  was  made  for 
anyone  who  had  been  robbed  or  assaulted  to  cone  and  see  if 
the  perpetrators  were  among  those  captured.  During  the  day 
refugees  went  to  the  office  and  some  identified  the  oaptured 
refugees  as  those  who  had  robbed  or  assaulted  then.  In  this 
manner  charges  were  elicited  iron  the  refugees  against  the 
alleged  gang  nembers.  The  original  plan  was  to  charge  the 
refugees  in  the  Philippine  court  with  criminal  offences. 

The  refugees  who  had  brought  complaints  against  then, 
however,  were  reluctant  to  pursue  the  complaints  in  the 
Philippine  court  since  it  would  very  likely  mean  delaying 
their  departure.  It  was  decided  to  incarcerate  the  rounded 
up  gang  nembers  in  the  nearby  Napot  PC  base  jail  for  one 


conclusion 


These  were  the  kinds  of  incidents  that  characterized 
the  period  of  sty  research  in  the  ?RPC.  The  inpression  I 
forraed  of  the  PRPC  as  a result  of  incidents  such  as  those 
described  above  was  not  of  a monolithic  institution  that  set 
a premium  on  Che  control  of  the  refugees  nor  of  a cowed, 
passive  and  dependent  refugee  population.  Actually,  I began 
to  wonder  how  the  place  managed  to  work  at  all  when  so 
little  control  was  exercised. 

Some  of  the  incidents  related  above  had  long  term 
impacts  on  the  refugees  and  the  way  the  camp  was  run. 
Further,  they  foreshadowed  or  were  the  result  of  problems 
that  would  persist  during  much  of  the  tine  I was  to  remain 

The  blue  guards,  for  example,  were  not  really  a 
presence  in  the  neighborhoods  again  for  months  as  a result 
of  the  incidents  with  the  local  population.  After  the  first 
incident  when  the  blue  guard  was  stabbed  they  returned  but 
their  presence  was  once  again  inhibited,  again  by  some  local 
Filipinos,  by  the  murder  of  a blue  guard. 

consequently,  for  the  refugees,  the  9:30  curfew  was  not 
a strictly  enforced  rule.  The  lights  would  go  out;  the 
candles  and  oil  lamps  would  come  on;  the  coffee  shops  would 
close;  many  people  would  go  inside  and  close  their  doors; 
the  neighborhood  CBS  patrol,  minus  blue  guard  escorts,  would 
go  around  blowing  a whistle  as  they  passed  through  the 


people  would 


neighborhood;  and  a lot  of 
outside  and  talk,  drink  tea,  even  play  guitars  and  sing, 
sometimes  later  in  the  night  the  blue  guards  would  go  around 
in  their  truck  and  shine  a small  spotlight  on  the  billets 
and  yell  at  anyone  still  outside  to  go  Inside.  This  could 
happen,  or  not  happen,  at  any  tine  between  10:00  PM  and 
midnight  on  any  given  night. 

The  presence  of  the  blue  guards  in  the  neighborhoods 
was  not  to  create  the  perception  of  control  or  needlessly 
repress  the  refugees,  though  occasionally  the  latter  took 
place  with  varying  consequences  for  refugees  and  blue 
guards.  There  was  a real  need  for  seourity  in  the 
neighborhoods.  The  need  arose  frcia  both  the  openness  of  the 
camp  to  the  much  poorer  surrounding  community  and  the 
refugees  themselves.  Within  the  refugee  community  there 
were  some  unmanageable  individuals  and  there  were  gangs  as 


discussed  above. 

Given  the  way  refugee  camps  are  most  often 
characterized,  the  kinds  of  events  described  above  are  not 
supposed  to  happen.  Refugees,  not  local  people,  are 
supposed  to  be  the  ones  to  have  reason  to  fear  the  dark, 
camp  security  personnel  are  supposed  to  be  the  ones  with  the 
power  and  authority  to  round  up  gangsters  and  the  camp 
administration  is  not  supposed  to  have  to  rely  on  refugee 
vigilantes,  however  well  organized,  to  deal  with  their  own. 
Refugees  are  supposed  to  be  intimidated  by  camp  personnel. 


and  not  the  other  way  around,  as  the  bus  drivers  in  the  PRPC 
were  when  it  appeared  their  busses  were  going  to  be  nobbed. 
However,  if  a bus  driver  were  responsible  for  the  injury  or 
death  of  a refugee  they  would  have  to  answer  for  it. 

Refugees  faced  no  sanction  for  piling  in  the  bus  windows  or 
pushing  other,  more  patient,  refugees  out  of  the  way. 

Most  of  the  literature  on  refugee  camps  is  of  a very 
dualistic  nature  where  the  institution,  including  the 
administration  and  the  agencies  providing  aid,  is  sat  up  in 
opposition  to  the  refugees  (see  Chapter  2).  The  refugee 
population  is  often  extracted  as  a separate  entity  from  the 
insitution  and  those  who  work  and  live  in  and  around  the 
institution,  who  are  clumped  into  a separate  entity 
thenieelves.  From  my  experience  in  the  PRPC  1 doubt  that 
refugee  camps  actually  operate  with  such  clear  definition 
between  the  refugee  population  and  everyone  else. 

The  examples  presented  above  demonstrate  the  less  than 
monolithic  nature  of  the  structure  of  the  PRPC.  Extracting 
the  refugees  as  a separate  population,  distinct  from  the 
other  groups  and  organizations  operating  in  the  PRPC,  would 
give  a very  limited  understanding  of  the  PRPC  and  the  events 

There  was  a formal  organizational  structure  to  PRPC  as 
seen  in  chapter  4,  but  that  structure,  like  a too  large  suit 
of  clothes,  hung  loosely  and  allowed  a lot  of  room  for 
maneuver.  It  allowed  room  for  maneuver  by  refugees,  PRPC 


and  Volag  staff,  and  the  surrounding  comnunity.  The  PRPC’s 
existence  itself  was  the  result  of  a curious  dIx  of 
political  expediency,  econcmios  and  humanitarianism.  Its 

the  best  and  worse  of  bureaucratic  organisation,  the 
economics  of  arbitrage,  the  cultural  assumptions  of  several 
different  ethnic  groups,  the  physical  environment  and  the 
will  and  volition  of  many  diverse  individuals.  To 
understand  the  way  the  PRPC  worked,  all  of  these  factors 

account  they  have  to  be  observed  and  described. 

The  next  chapter  provides  an  illustration  of  the 
importance  of  analyzing  the  PRPC  in  terns  of  the 
interactions  of  the  various  groups  participating  in  the 
PRPC.  The  chapter  is  built  around  a single  event,  a riot 
that  took  place  in  the  camp  on  November  12,  1969.  The 
factors  precipitating  the  riot,  the  responses  to  the  riot  by 
various  groups  and  the  aftermath  of  the  riot  — all  reveal 
pieces  of  the  nature  of  the  interactions  among  the  refugees, 
the  volags,  the  PRPC  administration  and  the  local  Filipino 
population. 


CHAPTER  NIUE 
THE  RIOT 


What  follows  is  taltsn  Iron  raports  compiled  by  the  PRPC 
Security  Office  and  ICHC  and  from  interviews  1 conducted 
with  refugees  and  market  vendors.  I also  interviewed  sons 
of  the  expatriates  involved  or  knowledgeable.  Sons  of  the 
infomation  also  comes  from  testimony  given  at  the  trials  of 
six  refugees  who  were  charged  as  a result  of  the  incident 
(several  of  the  hearings  I witnessed  nyself) . 

On  Sunday  morning  November  12.  1989  a riot  took  place 

i.e.  an  event  took  place  on  that  day  that  sparked  off  the 
riot,  and  the  result  of  a build  up  of  tensions  between 
several  different  groups.  An  analysis  of  the  riot,  the 
events  that  led  up  to  it,  and  the  various  attributions  of 
blame  by  various  groups  that  resulted  are  revealing  of  the 
relationships  of  the  various  groups  that  participated,  both 
formally  and  informally,  in  the  activities  of  the  PRPC. 

The  incident  that  initiated  the  riot  was  a disagreement 
between  a refugee  and  a vendor  in  the  phase  I market.  The 
refugee  had  gone  to  the  market  to  buy  a set  of  dominoes  or 
dice.  He  had  selected  the  dominoes  he  wanted  and  then 


either  paid  for  them,  or  attempted  to  pay  for  them,  when  he 
was  accused  of  trying  to  steal  them  and  assaulted.  The 
stories  vary.  Aooording  to  the  refugee,  he  paid  the  son  of 
the  vendor  for  the  dominoes  and  the  son  ran  out  of  the 
market  and  did  not  inform  his  mother,  the  owner  of  the 
stall,  that  the  refugee  had  paid.  The  refugee  then  picked 
up  the  dominoes  and  began  to  leave.  The  vendor  accused  the 
refugee  of  trying  to  steal  the  dominoes,  took  them  from  his 
hand  and  hit  him  with  them.  The  refugee  then  ran  from  the 
stall  but  was  stopped  by  some  male  vendors  responding  to  the 
shouts  of  the  femaie  vendor,  and  beat  the  refugee.  He  then 
went  to  the  neighborhood  two  office  and  reported  what  had 
happened  (ICHC  1989:1). 

According  to  the  report  of  the  PRPC  security  office  the 
refugee  had  attempted  to  pay  for  some  dice  but  "the  money 


was  in  his  armpit" 
November,  1989) . 

By  almost 
refugee  did  pay  for  tht 
the  Filipino  vendor  die 
understand  the  refugee 


>c  security  Report  n-857-89,  12 
however,  both  written  and  verbal, 

6 explanation  rendered  in  Vietname 


and  accused  him  of  stealing. 

I did  interview  one  person  wh 
stole  the  items  from  the  vendor, 
brother-in-law  had  a stall  in  the 
the  morning  of  the  riot. 


e refugee 


said 


other  vendors  in  the  market  that  a teenaged  Vietnamese  had 
stolen  something  from  a female  vendor  and  the  woman's 
husband  had  chased  him  and  pounded  his  head  into  a concrete 

□Cher  vendors  came  to  the  original  vendors  assistance 
and  attacked  the  refugee,  kll  reports  also  agree  that  the 
refugee  did  what  he  was  supposed  to  do  by  going  to  the 
neighborhood  two  office  and  reporting  the  incident  to  the 
neighborhood  leaders.  He  did  not  initiate  the  subsequent 
action  by  his  fellow  refugees. 

This  last  point  is  important.  The  events  that  tollovsd 
the  Incident  at  the  market  were,  if  not  spontaneous,  at 
least  not  incited  by  any  one  Individual  nor  were  they 
planned.  The  events  that  followed  also  were  not  the  result 
of  a general  refugee  uprising.  This  last  point  can  be 
better  understood  after  I give  a general  description  of  the 
Phase  I market. 


The  Phase  I Market 

The  Phase  I market  was  the  larger  of  the  two  markets  in 
the  PRPC.  Partly,  this  was  the  result  of  the  Phase  1 market 
being  the  first,  and  for  a long  time,  the  only  market  in  the 
PRPC.  The  market  was  located  between  neighborhoods  three 
and  five  (see  Figure  9.1).  The  market  was  in  the  general 
shape  of  an  L (see  Figure  9.1),  but  was  in  part  kind  of 
rambling.  The  main  covered  part  of  the  market  that  fronted 


FIGURE 


III 


on  a parking  lot  contained  the  small  dry  goods  stalls  and 
drink  shops.  The  dry  goods  stalls  sold  everything  from 
canned  food  to  various  toiletries  and  cosnetics  to  toys. 

The  drink  shops  sold  bottled  soft  drinks  or  drinks  in 
glasses  with  ice  and  coffee.  They  were  essentially  covered 
areas  with  some  tables  and  benches.  Along  the  back  of  the 
main  market  area  were  some  "carindarias" , or  stores  selling 
cooked  food.  The  market  more  or  less  rambled  back  from  the 
main  area  along  two  sidewalks  where  stalls  selling  more  dry 
goods,  hardware  and  rice  could  be  found.  In  the  very  back 
was  the  '’wet"  market  where  fresh  vegetables,  meat  (primarily 
pork  and  chicken)  and  sea  food  were  sold.  Off  to  the  side 
of  the  main  market  area  was  an  extension  that  Included 
stalls  selling  dresses,  radios  and  tape  players,  a photo 
shop,  a noodle  shop  run  by  refugees  and  some  souvanier  shops 
selling  items  made  from  shell  and  Intrically  cut  wooden 
plagues. 

were  few  refugees  who  sold  anything  in  the  market.  They 
would  set  up  along  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  extension  to 
the  main  market.  The  items  thsy  sold  mostly  consisted  of 
ready-to-cook  packages  of  noodles  they  brought  with  them 
from  Thailand  or  Maylasia.  The  Vietnamese  had  a preference 
for  the  packaged  noodles  from  Thailand,  first,  Malaysia, 
second,  and  the  Philippine  varieties  last.  Other  items 


clothes, 


included  dictionaries  and  some 
produce  grown  in  gardens  around  the  billets. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  OOP  families  coming 
to  the  PRPC  in  1989  the  number  of  refugee  vendors  increased 
dramatically.  By  the  fall  of  1989,  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
main  market  day,  the  area  between  the  main  market  and  the 
extension  was  completely  filled  with  refugee  vendors.  With 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  vendors  came  an  increase  in 

would  be  one  or  two  semi -permanent  noodle  stalls,  a couple 
of  bun-mi  stalls,  a gold  seller,  a tape  and  radio-cassete 
seller,  several  refugees  selling  pharmaceuticals  (some 
brought  from  Vietnam  and  some  acquired  in  Manila) . The 
increase  was  largely  because  the  ooPs  had  less  money,  having 
fewer  to  no  relatives  in  third  countries  sending  them  money] 
but  they  did  get  big  trunks  to  bring  with  them  and  they  came 
to  the  PRPC  forwarned  about  needing  money  and  prepared  to  do 
business. 

On  any  Sunday  morning  begining  as  early  as  6:00  AM  the 
market  began  to  fill  up  with  both  Filipino  and  refugee 
vendors.  By  mid-morning  the  market  was  a bustling  place 
filled  with  refugees,  Filipino  camp  staff  and  expatriates 
all  either  selling  or  doing  their  weekly  marketing  on  the 
only  day  that  everyone  had  off.  Consequently,  when  the 
initial  event  that  started  the  riot  took  place  it  was  in  a 
generally  busy  area  filled  with  both  refugees  and  Filipinos, 


id  by 


ifugees  who  were 


the  market  no  general  disturbance  took  place  at  that  time. 
Undoubtedly,  word  spread  through  the  nearby  neighborhoods 


The  Riot 

Following  the  refugee's  return  to  neighborhood  two  and 
his  reporting  of  the  incident  to  the  neighborhood  leaders  a 
nob  formed  in  neighborhood  two  and  marched  to  the  market. 

the  market.  Some  of  the  Filipinos  came  out  of  the  market 
carrying  sticks  and  bolos  (long  knives).  The  stone  throwing 
continued. 

According  to  one  witness  who  saw  the  initial  stone 

refugee  was  an  old  woman.  This  was  the  same  woman  who  was 
later  taken  to  SRC  by  the  blueguards  and  then  released. 

insert  themselves  between  the  Filipinos  and  the  refugees. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  security  office  (JISA 
Protective  and  Security  Agency,  1989:1]  the  blueguards, 
being  in  the  middle,  were  stoned  from  both  Filipinos  and 

an  attempt  to  disperse  the  crowd,  but  to  no 


Aftei 


early 


ie  blueguards 


s caught 


a man,  was  beaten  by  the  blueguards  and  several  refugees 
went  to  their  assistance  but  the  blueguards  managed  to  drive 
away  with  the  two  refugees.  According  to  another  report 
(Porter,  19B9:1)  the  two  refugees,  a male  and  female,  were 
taken  unharmed  to  the  PC  compound,  which  also  included  the 
camp  jail,  where  he  later  found  them  just  sitting  in  the 
jail  office. 


stones  and  bottles  and  defying  both  the  blueguards  and  PC. 

A Piliplno  photographer  had  been  present  during  the  riot  and 
the  refugees  finally  noticed  him  and  tried  to  catch  him. 

Some  of  the  expatriate  staff  of  ICHC  rescued  the  Filipino 
photographer  and  got  him  into  a car  and  drove  away. 

The  refugees  then  formed  a group  to  go  to  the  SBC  to 
get  the  two  refugees  that  had  been  taken  by  the  blueguards. 
Host  of  the  refugees  remained  in  front  of  the  market.  A 
truck  with  a blueguard  and  a PC  arrived  and  announced  over  a 


carrying  the  returned  refugees.  The  refugee  crowd  "swarmed 


the  returned  refugees  from 


jeep.  Accc 


362 


The  group  of  refugees  marching  to  the  SRC  caught  one 
Filipino  in  neighborhood  six  who  had  supposedly  hit 
Vietnamese  living  there  in  the  past.  The  refugees  planned 
to  trade  the  Filipino  for  the  refugees  at  the  SRC,  When  the 
refugees  got  to  the  SRC  they  found  out  that  the  refugees 
that  had  been  detained  had  already  been  taken  back  to  the 
market.  They  then  began  to  walk  back  to  the  Phase  I market. 

refugees  threw  rocks  at  the  firetruck.  A blueguard  standing 


n the 


1 the 


owd  of 


refugees  with  his  revolver  which  initiated  another  volley  of 
stones.  The  driver  of  Che  truck  attempted  to  force  his  way 
through  the  crowd  with  the  truck  and  turned  on  the  water 


nother 


throwing.  During  the  incident  w 


Some  expatriate  ICHC  staff  managed 


the  firetruck,  some 
the  captured  Filipino, 
to  extricate  the  Filipino 


Baptist  housing  a 


and  the  crowd  began  to 
crowd  passed  through  the 
t around  the  area  and 


danaged  some  of  the  Baptist  houses  and  some  of  the  houses  o 

marchers  to  the  SRC  had  not  yet  returned.  Then  the 
firetruck  arrived,  when  the  flretruck  drove  Into  the  market 
area  the  refugees  began  throwing  stones  at  it.  Two  Filipino 
crewmen  on  the  back  of  the  firetruck  began  throwing  rocks 
back  at  the  crowd  from  a pile  of  rocks  atop  the  firetruck. 
The  crowd  responded  with  more  rock  throwing  and  the 
Filipinos  jumped  down  from  the  firetruck  and  began  to  run. 

the  crowd  and  was  beaten  until  rescued  by  one  of  the 

hospital. 

Some  members  of  the  crowd  were  becoming  restless 
because  they  did  not  know  what  happened  to  the  two  refugees 
who  had  been  injured  earlier  and  been  taken  to  the  hospital, 
Rumors  spread  that  the  two  were  either  dead  or  dying.  An 
expatriate  Vietnamese-American  took  several  members  of  the 
crowd  to  the  hospital  to  see  that  the  two  refugees  was 
alright.  They  returned  to  the  market  and  spread  the  news 
that  the  refugees  were  alright.  This  seemed  to  calm  some 
members  of  the  crowd. 

A small  fire  started  at  the  right  front  of  the  market 

and  The  head  of  the  camp  security  section  mounted  the 


spray 


refugees  continued  to  sporadically  throw  stones  at  the 

especially  one  photo  shop.  One  of  the  expatriate  staff 
members  mounted  on  top  of  a truck  with  a megaphone  and  a 
Vietnamese  refugee  to  translate  and  began  addressing  the 


them.  A cordon  was  formed  of  neighborhood  CBS  patrols  and 
volag  staff  to  allow  the  Filipinos  to  pass  out  of  the  market 
and  into  vehicles  which  took  them  away.  The  evacuation 
proceeded  mostly  without  incident  except  for  an  attempt  to 
attack  one  particular  Filipino  vendor  when  he  boarded  a PRPC 
bus.  several  refugees  managed  to  get  on  the  bus  to  attack 

until  one  man  from  the  photo  shop  left  and  was  kicked  by 
some  of  the  refugees.  An  older  woman  and  child  who  left 
after  the  photo  shop  man  was  actually  cheered  by  the  crowd. 

By  4:00  PM  the  Filipino  vendors  were  all  out  of  the 
market.  After  the  Filipinos  were  evacuated  from  the  market 
some  ICKC  busses  were  brought  in  to  take  away  some  of  the 

that  the  expatriate  volag  staff  was  the  major  attraction  and 


that  they  should 


By  5:30  a feu  refugees  still  remained  at  the  market. 

with  megaphones  to  disperse  the  remaining  crowd  and  to  go 
through  the  neighborhoods  and  announce  that  a 6:30  PH  curfew 
had  been  imposed  and  that  people  should  stay  in  their 
billets. 


;aff  and  at  least  four  Filipino 
8d  in  the  riot.  The  injuries, 
r (PRPC,  19897;nimeo] . Some  of 
i PRPC  vehicles,  Including  the 
Furthermore,  the  mimeo  was  read 


responsible  punished. 

The  market  was  supposed  to  have  been  closed  for  a week, 
but  was  barely  closed  three  days.  The  riot  was  investigated 
and  some  of  the  refugees  were  charged,  some  even  spending 
time  in  jail. 


Immediate  Responses  and  Analysis 
One  important  aspect  of  the  outcome  of  the  riot  was  a 
heightened  "ethnic  awareness"  by  various  groups  in  the  camp. 

In  the  responses  to  the  riot  and  the  interviews  I conducted 
with  people  having  different  perspectives,  several  bl-polar 
ethnic  distinctions  and  tensions  were  cited.  These  included 


Vietnamese-Filiplno,  Filipino-American,  Christian  Filipino- 
Muslim  Filipino,  Amerasian-Filipino  and  Anerasian- 
Vietnaaesa. 

The  initial  conflict  that  sparked  off  the  riot  was 
between  an  Amerasian  and  a Muslim  Filipino  vendor,  while 
many  did  not  make  the  distinction  that  the  Filipino  market 
vendor  had  been  Muslim,  Filipinos  did.  The  fact  that  the 
refugee  involved  in  the  initial  incident  was  an  Amerasian 
was  mentioned  by  all  those  interviewed  as  well  as  in  the 
reports.  According  to  the  reports  and  those  interviewed, 
especially  in  the  security  group,  the  majority  of  the 
refugees  involved  In  throwing  rocks  and  bottles  at  the 
market  were  Amerasian.  There  are  several  possible 
explanations  for  prevalence  of  Amerasians  mentioned  by 
witnesses. 

The  first  possible  explanation  is  that  there  were  more 

Amerasians  in  the  crowd  beyond  the  oft  mentioned  greater 
volatility  attributed  to  Amerasians.  One  reason  was  the 
result  of  simple  demographics  and  the  residence  patterns  of 
the  refugees  in  the  camp.  Neighborhoods  in  Phase  I had  more 
Amerasians  than  neighborhoods  in  Phase  II  (refer  to 
residence  pattern  data),  Another  factor  was  the  higher 
visibility  of  some  of  the  Amerasians.  Among  a crowd  of 
Asians,  the  Amerasians  that  had  the  physical  features  of 


body  builds 


their  American  fathers,  the 
and  lighter  or  much  darker  complexions,  stood  out.  A 
further  factor  was  the  reputation  that  had  been  acquired  by 
the  Anerasian  population  in  general  by  the  actions  of  a few, 
rather  notorious,  individuals  and  the  expectation  that  they 
were  all  from  the  streets  or  gangs  in  Vietnam.  As  a result, 
the  Amerasians  were  often  blamed  for  everything. 

Filipinos  I interviewed,  both  vendors  in  the  market  and 
regular  camp  employees,  were  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
vendor  who  initiated  the  incident  was  Muslin.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  tensions  that  may  have  existed  between 
Christian  and  Muslim  vendors  in  the  market  was  not  known  to 
IDS.  The  market  vendors  I interviewed,  however,  also  held 
the  opinion  that  the  Muslins  were  quicker  to  anger  and  more 
violent.  Unfortunately,  I was  not  able  to  interview  any  of 
the  Muslim  vendors  from  the  market,  when  the  market 
reopened  after  three  days,  the  only  stalls  that  remained 
closed  by  the  camp  administration  were  those  of  the  Muslim 
vendors.  Apparently,  the  view  that  the  Muslim  vendors  were 
more  responsible  than  the  other  vendors  was  shared  by  the 
PRPC  administration.  It  was  also  feared  that  since  the 
Muslin  vendors  were  the  primary  targeta  of  the  refugees 
wrath,  it  would  better  to  keep  their  stalls  closed  to 
prevent  further  provocation.  Some  other  vendors  elected  not 
to  reopen  immediately,  adopting  a wait  and  see  attitude, 


s;  “Kr‘“ 


of  American  superiority  complex  was  transmitted  to  the 
refugees  it  would  have  had  to  have  been  transmitted 
indirectly  as  an  inferior  complex  through  the  Filipino 
teaching  staff.  1 do  not  believe  this  was  the  case. 

Fourth,  the  agencies  involved  in  the  instructional  programs 
were  not  the  same  agencies  responsible  for  programs  in  the 
first  asylum  camps.  In  fact,  for  those  refugees  coming  from 
the  Philippine  First  Asylum  Camp  (PFAC)  in  Palawan,  the 
instructional  programs  were  largely  the  responsibility  of 
the  Center  for  Assistance  to  Displaced  Persons,  a Philippine 
based  and  Filipino  run  Catholic  HSO,  As  for  ODP  residents, 
they  received  no  instruction  before  coming  to  the  PHPC.  The 
point  here  is  not  to  dispute  what  the  Administrator  said, 
but  to  place  the  statement  in  the  context  of  an  ideological 
or  attitudinal  response.  The  riot  was  partly  an  expression 
of  anti-Filipino  sentiment,  but  it  was  also  the  result  of 
other  factors,  and  much  of  the  anti-Filipino  sentiment  was 
directed  at  very  particular  Filipinos.  Furthermore,  the 
majority  of  the  relations  between  the  Filipinos  and  the 
Vietnamese  refugees  in  the  camp  was  on  a level  about  which 
the  Administrator  probably  Knew  very  little.  Most  of  the 
interactions  betvesn  the  refugees  and  Filipinos  took  place 
In  the  two  markets  in  the  camp,  in  the  neighborhoods,  and 
between  the  refugees  and  Filipino  teachers  in  the 
classrooms.  The  camp  administrative  personnel  with  the  most 
direct  contact  with  refugees  were  the  COAOs  who  worked  with 


chauvinism"  because  they  vere  "kaleidoscopic"  in  their 
cultural  development.  The  point  being  that  the  element  of 
ethnic  violence  excluded  the  Filipinos  from  blame. 

If  the  standard  for  "chauvinism"  was  the  existence  of 
ethnically  based  violence  then  Filipinos  could  be  considered 
to  be  as  chauvinistic  as  anyone  else.  The  Philippines  had 
been,  and  was  experiencing,  an  ethnically  based  separatist 
insurgency  in  Mindanao  between  the  indigenous  Muslims  and 
Christian  migrants.  Furthermore,  in  the  central  highlands 
of  the  Philippines  the  supposed  communist  insurgency  led  by 
the  New  people's  Army  (NPA)  was  largely  the  result  of  a 
conflict  between  the  indigenous  highlanders  and  the  Tagalog 
dominated  Philippine  government  over  land  rights.  In  fact 
one  of  the  most  controversial  decisions  of  the  Marcos  era  in 
the  Philippines  was  the  imposition  of  Tagalog,  the  language 
of  the  dominant  ethnic  group  on  Luaon,  as  the  official 
language  of  the  Philippines.  There  were  Filipinos, 
especially  among  the  instructional  staff,  who  worked  in  the 
camp  from  various  places  in  the  Philippines,  including 
Hindinao  and  Cebu  whose  first  language  was  Chavacano  or 
Cebuano,  who  could  not  speak  Tagalog  very  well  and  used 
English,  a language  they  acguired  as  part  of  their  access  to 
highsr  education,  as  the  sain  medium  of  communication  with 
their  fellow  Filipinos. 

In  essence,  the  standard  used  by  the  Administrator  for 
"chauvinism”  was  a Western,  essentially  American,  standard. 


In  this  case  the  chauvinism  ascribed  to  the  refugees  and  the 
source  of  the  chauvinism^  the  American  managed  Instructional 
programs  in  the  camp,  were  used  to  redirect  responsibility 
for  the  riot.  This  argument  was  the  result,  and  served  to 
perpetuate,  the  myth  that  the  United  States  had  more  say  in 
the  running  of  the  camp  than  it  did. 


reflection  of  how  little  control  the  American  officials  on 
the  scene  had  and  the  degree  that  events  and  attitudes  were 
dominated  by  the  interactions  between  the  refugees  and 
Filipinos,  both  formally  and  informally. 


Precipitating  Factors  to  the  Riot 
One  of  the  important,  but  essentially  neglected, 
factors  that  contributed  to  the  riot  was  a high  level  of 
frustration  and  uncertainty  among  the  ODP  refugee 
population.  This  frustration  and  uncertainty  was  the  result 
of  a bureaucratic  mistake  regarding  the  visas  of  the  ODPs. 

Since  1988  the  PkPC  had  been  the  site  where  flows  of 
Southeast  Asian  refugees  have  commingled  with  the  flow  of 
Amerasian  orderly  Departure  Program  (OOP)  migrants.  The 
refugees  came  from  first  asylum  camps  throughout  Southeast 
Asia.  They  were  first  accepted  for  resettlement  by  the 
U.S.  or  Norway,  the  two  countries  that  operate  programs  in 
the  center,  and  came  to  the  FRPC  tor  six  months  of  language 
and  cultural  orientation  before  departing  to  their  final 


destination.  The  Amerasian  ODP  migrants  were  accepted  as 
migrants  by  the  U.S.  in  Vietnam  and  given  visas  to  the  U.S. 
with  a transit  visa  through  the  Philippines  where  they  went 
to  be  processed  through  the  same  program  that  the  refugees 
went  through. 

The  ODPs  were  given  their  visas  in  Vietnam. 

Originally,  the  transit  visas  were  for  7-8  months.  The 
average  stay  in  the  PRPC  was  7-8  months.  When  the  refugees 
first  arrived  they  did  not  immediately  begin  their  six 
months  of  class.  They  had  to  wait  for  the  next  cycle  to 
begin.  New  cycles  began  every  two  weeks.  In  addition,  when 

the  refugee's  cycle  was  completed  they  had  to  wait  for  their 
name  to  be  listed  for  departure.  Receiving  the  departure 
list  was  contingent  on  several  factors.  For  the  ODPs  who 
were  mainly  "free  cases",  meaning  they  did  not  have  sponsors 
in  the  U.S.  when  they  came  to  the  PBPC  and  sponsors  had  to 
be  found  through  the  resettlement  NGOs  in  the  U.S.,  the  time 
required  to  establish  sponsorships  for  them  could  delay 
their  departure  from  the  PRPC.  If  for  any  reason  the  ODPs 
departure  from  Vietnam  was  delayed  or  their  stay  in  the  PRPC 
extended,  the  visas  expired.  The  visas  had  to  be  extended 
through  Philippine  Immigration  officials. 

This  was  the  situation  during  the  time  leading  up  to 
the  riot.  The  U.S.  refugee  coordinator  and  the  officials  in 
Manila  had  been  working  hard  to  secure  extensions  on  the  ODP 
transit  visas  but  because  the  problem  had  not  been  foreseen 


affected 


large,  aany  ODP 
refugees  had  to  renain  in  the  PRPC  for  several  Donths  past 
the  tine  of  their  expected  departure.  Many  of  the  refugees 
identified  and/or  charged  as  a result  of  the  riot  were  from 
cycle  130  which  had  ended  two  months  earlier  in  Septenher. 

Staying  in  the  PftPC  past  the  time  that  refugees  had 
expected  to  leave  had  consequences  beyond  the  basic 
uncertainty  they  felt  about  their  resettlement  status.  The 
refugees  would  budget  their  money  on  the  basis  of  their 
expected  departure  date.  If  that  date  was  delayed,  they 
would  run  out  of  money.  Furthermore,  the  refugees  could  not 
cash  checks  or  money  orders  past  a certain  point  in  their 
cycle.  The  CADP  would  not  cash  checks  or  money  orders  if 
the  refugee  had  less  than  a month  left  in  their  cycle.  This 
was  to  allow  time  for  the  check  or  money  order  to  clear 
before  the  refugee  left  the  canp.  The  existence  of  the 
illegal  money  changers  in  the  camp  was  largely  the  result  of 
this  restriction.  The  illegal  money  changers  would  cash 
checks  or  money  orders  past  the  time  that  the  CADP  would  but 
at  a discount  in  the  exchange  of  Pesos  for  dollars. 
Consequently,  many  of  those  caught  in  the  visa  problem  and 
had  their  departures  delayed  were  in  economic  straits  as 

Other  factors  also  contributed  to  the  buildup  of 
tension  in  Phase  I during  the  tine  leading  up  to  the  riot. 
The  factors  mentioned  in  the  Administrator's  statement. 


though  dismissed  by  the  Administretor,  did  contribute  to  the 
tension. 

Two  nights  before  the  riot,  on  November  10,  the 
security  office  was  notified  by  the  leader  of  neighborhood 
three,  the  refugee  neighborhood  next  to  the  Phase  1 market, 
that  there  were  several  Filipinos  in  the  market  drinking  and 
throwing  stones  at  the  billets  in  neighborhood  three.  The 
investigating  blueguards  found  the  some  refugees  from 

possibly  try  to  catch  the  one  throwing  stones.  They  also 
found  the  Filipinos  in  the  market  similarly  organized  to 
respond  to  anything  the  refugees  night  do.  The  neighborhood 
three  leader  informed  the  blueguards  that  the  stone  throwing 
from  the  market  had  been  going  on  for  four  nights.  The 
neighborhood  three  leaders  had  already  written  a letter  of 
complaint  on  November  8 and  given  it  to  the  neighborhood 
three  COAO  describing  the  stone  throwing  from  the  market  and 
damage  to  building  309,  where  some  of  the  roof  tiles  had 
been  broken.  No  aotion  had  been  taken,  and  none  was  taken 
on  the  night  of  November  10,  beyond  taking  the  names  of  all 
the  Filipinos  still  in  the  market  and  suggesting  that  the 
office  in  charge  of  the  markets  in  the  camp  determine  who 
should  be  and  should  not  be  in  the  market  at  night  and 
conduct  inspections  to  verify  that  those  not  allowed  to  be 
in  the  market  at  night  be  removed  (PRPC  1989,  OIR  11-654- 


The  mast  intlaomatory  event  troa  the  refugees'  point  of 
view,  and  the  event  that  aight  have  defueed  the  entire 
thing,  took  place  on  the  aorning  of  the  riot.  When  the 
first  refugees  went  back  to  the  market  they  insisted  that 
the  refugee  who  had  been  assaulted  by  the  Filipinos  at  the 
market  go  with  them  to  identify  who  had  beaten  him.  He  was, 
reportedly,  reluctant,  but  he  did  go  and  supposedly  pointed 
out  who  had  hit  hla.  When  the  blueguards  first  arrived  at 
the  market  they  took  positions  between  the  refugees  and  the 
Filipinos  in  the  market  and  then  took  two  refugees  to  the 
SRC  but  apprehended  no  Filipinos.  The  basis  of  a continuing 
conflict  was  set.  The  refugees  thought  they  knew  who  had 
assaulted  their  fellow  refugee.  Furthermore  they  knew  that 
those  responsible  were  still  in  the  market  and,  apparently, 
were  not  going  to  be  punished.  If  the  blueguards  had 
publicly  taken  the  Filipinos  responsible  from  the  market  in 
the  same  way  they  took  the  two  refugees  the  situation 
probably  could  have  been  resolved  relatively  peacefully. 

The  appearance  to  the  refugees,  however,  was  that  the 
Filipinos  responsible  were  not  only  going  unpunished,  but 
were  being  protected.  Why  were  the  Filipinos  not  also 
apprehended? 

The  fault  lay  not  so  much  with  the  blueguards  but  with 
the  camp  administration  and  the  PC  who  were  also  present  at 
the  market,  The  blueguards  had  no  powers  of  arrest  over 
Filipinos.  Their  job  was  very  specifically  to  provide 


security,  peace  and  order  in  the  PRPC.  The  mandate  under 
which  they  operated  Included  only  the  refugees,  not  the 
local  community,  even  if  memhers  of  the  local  community  were 
present  in  the  PRPC.  It  was  very  clear,  for  example,  in  the 
incident  related  earlier  [Chapter  8}  where  a blueguard  shot 
and  killed  a local  Filipino,  that  he  was  treated  not  as  a 
law  enforcement  officer  executing  his  duty  but  as  an 
individual  acting  either  criminally  or  in  self-defense.  The 
blueguards  could  have  taken  Che  Filipinos  out  of  the  camp, 
ejecting  them  as  they  did  illegal  liquor  vendors,  under  the 
guise  of  enforcing  the  PSPC  rules  and  regulations,  but  they 
could  not  take  any  real  action  against  them.  The 
responsibility  clearly  lay  with  the  PC  whose  job  it  was  to 
maintain  external  security  which  included  offenses  committed 
by  Filipinos  whether  inside  or  outside  of  the  camp.  The 
incident  referred  Co  earlier  was,  however,  indicative  of  the 
kind  of  relationship  between  Che  camp  aecurity  office  and 

Why  did  the  PRPC  administration  not  request  the  PC  to 
apprehend  the  Filipinos?  The  PRPC  administration  was 
largely  unresponsive  during  the  course  of  the  riot.  The 
PRPC  administrator  in  charge  of  the  camp  was  in  Hanlla  at 
the  time.  A meeting  held  the  evening  of  the  riot  to  aesess 
the  event  was  convened  by  the  Assistant  Director  of  PROCOSS, 
not  the  camp  director  nor  the 
1989:4).  Considering  the  tone 


deputy  director  (Porter, 


Adninistrator  in  the  statement  referred  to  above,  it  nay 
have  nade  no  difference  if  he  had  been  present.  Clearly,  he 
saw  the  eveht  as  an  indication  of  "chauviniem"  or  attitudes 
of  ethnic  discrimination  learned  by  the  refugees  from  the 
Americans,  and  not  as  a result  of  any  specifio  precipitating 
events  or  tensions.  As  long  as  the  point  of  view  remained 
that  the  responsibility  lay  elsewhere,  no  action  was 
required. 

while  this  may  have  been  the  point  of  view  of  the  upper 
administration  of  the  PRPC  it  was  not  necessarily  shared  by 
those  who  had  to  deal  directly  with  the  problem  and  its 
aftermath.  The  chief  of  the  security  group,  for  example, 
came  up  with  a plan  for  responding  to  future  such  events 
that  included  the  participation  of  the  volag  duty  officers 
and  about  lOO  volag  and  PRPC  personnel  outfitted  with  red 
vests  as  "peacemakers".  The  plan  called  for  the  PRPC 
security  to  respond  first,  and  if  the  situation  was 
unmanageable  then  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  volags 
and  "peacemakers".  The  plan  did  not  include  the  PC,  was 
entirely  directed  at  managing  an  unruly  refugee  population, 
and  had  no  provision  for  managing  a similar  Filipino  group. 

The  plan  reflected  what  he  thought  was  the  cause  of  the 
riot.  He  said  he  thought  the  riot  was  caused  by  the  actions 
of  the  Muslim  Filipino  vendors  and  an  uncoordinated  and 
disorganized  effort  in  handling  the  situation.  He  also 
thought  that  the  situation  resulting  in  the  riot,  and  the 


general  situation  in  the  camp,  had  become  worse  as  a result 
of  the  Amerasians. 

He,  unlike  the  camp  administrator,  did  not  feel  that 
the  Americans  were  to  blame.  He  did  (eel  that  the 
expatriates  did  not  coordinate  with  the  camp  security.  He 
mentioned  that  the  original  expatriate  on  the  scene  had  told 
him  that  he  did  not  see  the  blueguards  and  went  to  find 
expatriate  help.  When  the  expatriates  began  to  show  up  in 
number  he  pulled  the  blueguards  away  to  let  the  expatriates 
handle  it.  The  lack  of  a prepared  response  to  a riot  was  a 
precipitating  cause.  It  was  due  to  the  lack  of  experience 
the  security  group  had  had  with  such  events.  The  security 
group  had  only  been  in  existence  since  March  1988  as  a 
result  of  the  change  from  the  previous  military 
administration  to  a civilian  administration. 

According  to  some  of  the  people  who  had  worked  in  the 
camp  for  a long  time,  including  the  time  before  the  present 
administration,  several  riots  or  near  riots  had  occurred 
when  the  camp  had  significant  populations  of  Lao  and  Khmer 
as  well  as  Vietnamese.  The  previous  occurrences  of 
collective  action  on  the  part  of  the  refugees  had  been 
directed  at  each  other  along  ethnic  line,  primarily,  I was 
told,  between  the  Khmer  and  Vietnamese.  These  earlier 
events  had  been  handled  by  personnel  from  the  Philippine 
Navy,  who  were  responsible  for  internal  security,  and  the 


PC,  and  had  included  threats  and  firing  into  the  air  with 
M-16  machine  guns. 

I also  discussed  the  riot  with  one  of  my  bliletmates. 
Even  though  they  were  not  involved  in  the  riot  1 was 
interested  in  their  opinions  on  several  issues,  one  of  the 
questions  I asked  was  why  the  refugees  would  take  such  an 
action  considering  the  possible  consequences  for  their 
departure.  He  said  that  their  honor  as  Vietnamese  was 
threatened  and  that  they  were  angry  so  they  did  not  think 
about  the  consequences.  If  they  did,  he  said.  It  would  only 
mean  going  to  the  camp  jail  and  "never  mind  about  that." 

I also  asked  my  billetmate  what  actions  might  have 
prevented  the  Vietnamesse  from  attacking  the  market?  He 
thought  a priest  or  a monk  might  have  had  some  influence  in 
calming  the  people.  He  also  thought  that  having  a 
neighborhood  leader  there  might  have  helped,  and  for  the 
Vietnamese  to  see  the  police  arrest  the  Filipinos  who 
attacked  the  refugee.  "Without  action  against  the 
Filipinos,”  he  said,  "no  one  could  prevent  the  Vietnamese 

I also  aked  him  what  would  happen  in  the  same  situation 
in  Vietnam.  He  said  that  only  the  very  close  friends  of  the 
victim  would  help  and  other  people  would  not  feel  an 
obligation.  I was  Interested  in  knowing  what  he  thought 
would  have  happened  in  the  same  situation  in  Vietnam,  in  a 
market  in  Vietnam  with  the  police  present.  He  said  that 


most  people  were  very  afraid  of  the  police  in  Vietnam  and 
that  Che  likelihood  of  the  sane  thin;  happening  in  Vietnam 

I also  sought  out  the  perspectives  of  other  refugees. 
Among  them  was  the  neighborhood  leader  of  neighborhood  two. 
The  refugee  who  was  originally  assaulted  by  the  Filipinos  in 
the  market  was  from  neighborhood  two.  The  neighborhood  two 
leader  said  that  the  refugee  had  come  to  his  house  to  report 
the  incident  and  they  went  to  the  neighbrohood  office.  He 
wrote  out  a complaint  but  the  refugee  was  reluctant  to 
pursue  the  complaint  because  it  might  delay  his  departure. 

He  called  the  security  office  to  report  the  matter  and  ask 
that  the  refugee  be  taken  to  the  hospital.  The  blueguards 
came  and  took  the  refugee  to  the  hospital.  Two  hours  later, 
he  said,  the  blueguards  came  back  and  asked  him  to  go  to  the 
market  and  tell  the  residents  of  his  neighborhood  to  go 
home.  He  saw  only  about  15  people  from  his  neighborhood  and 
told  then  to  go  home  before  his  Assistant  Peace  and  order 
Leader  was  hit  in  the  rear  by  a stone  (he  said  was  thrown  by 
a Filipino)  and  they  went  back  to  the  neighborhood.  1 
talked  with  him  one  week  after  the  riot  and  he  said  that  on 
the  night  of  the  riot,  and  for  three  nights  after  that,  he 
did  not  sleep  because  they  had  ringed  the  neighborhood  with 
the  Peace  and  order  patrols  in  case  of  any  problems  with 
Filipinos. 


His  perspective  on  t 
was  very  different.  He  h 
Amerasians.  and  he  said  t 
300  plus  Amerasians;  95% 
were  ODPs;  and  they  did  n 


regarding  Anerasians 
‘ adopted  children,  all 
neighborhood  two  there  were 
fajoiliea  in  neighborhood  two 
! a lot  of  problems.  He  did 


say  that  there  was  considerable  disagreement  on  the  issue 
between  the  neighborhood  leaders.  The  leader  of 
neighborhood  nine,  for  example,  considered  the  Amerssians  to 
be  a big  problem  and  seemed  to  advocate  some  kind  of  serious 
actions  against  them.  He  said  that  the  neighborhood  nine 
leader  could  not  know  because  there  ware  so  few  Amerasians 
in  neighborhood  nine. 

I found  a vendor  who  would  talk  to  me  about  the  riot. 
This  was  not  easy.  Host  of  the  vendors  did  not  want  to  talk 
about  the  riot  with  me.  The  man  I talked  with  ran  a drink 
shop  on  one  side  of  the  market  and  toward  the  middle.  The 

when  the  incident  began  but  had  h< 
market  and  had  gone  by  tricycle  t( 
the  market  he  asked  the  PC  about  his  wife,  who  had  been 
taking  care  of  the  stall  that  morning.  He  said  he  was  told 
by  the  PC  that  his  wife  had  already  Left  so  he  decided  to 
leave  as  well.  When  he  tried  tc  leave  the  market  area, 
however,  some  refugees  tried  to  stop  him  and  threatened  to 
hit  him  with  a club.  He  pulled  a knife  and  got  to  a nearby 
building  that  housed  a clinic.  He  later  left  on  a PPPC  bus 


C trouble  at  the 


that  had  been  brought  to  the  market  to  evacuate  the  Filipino 
vendors.  He  also  said  that  incidences  ol  stealing  had 
increased  recently,  and  that  the  stalls  in  the  Phase  I 
market  were  known  as  "buy  one,  take  one  stores".  He  said 
that  the  vendors  had  complained  but  nothing  was  done,  and 
that  the  refugees  would  cover  for  each  other  so  complaining 
to  the  neighborhood  leaders  was  useless. 

Nothing  like  what  happened  in  the  Phase  I market  ever 
happened  in  the  Phase  II  market,  one  of  the  reasons  was  the 
way  the  markets  were  laid  out.  The  dry  goods  stalls  in  the 
Phase  I market  were  the  traditional  Southeast  Asian  market 
stalls,  which  are  essentially  large  wooden  boxes  about  four 
feet  square  and  2-3  feet  deep,  upon  which  the  vendors 
display  their  products.  At  night  they  clear  off  the  top  of 
the  stall  and  put  everything  inside  the  wooden  compartment 
below.  In  the  morning  they  open  up  and  pull  out  their  wares 
and  display  them  on  top  again.  The  aisles  through  the 
market  were  narrow;  there  were  items  hanging  down  from 
above;  and  the  items  for  sale  were  placed  right  to  the  edge 
of  the  stall.  Thievery  in  such  a place  would  not  be 
difficult  if  not  for  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  vendors. 

The  stalls  in  the  Phase  II  market  were  very  different. 
The  dry  goods  stalls  were  like  stalls,  having  counters  in 
front  and  shelves  on  three  walls  displaying  the  items  for 
sale.  The  vendors  either  stood  or  sat  on  chairs  inside  the 
stall.  In  addition  the  aisles  were  wider.  Pilferage  was 


touch  iDore  difficult  simply  because  the  items  were  not  easily 
accessible,  consequently,  thievery  vas  not  reported  to  be  a 
major  problem  for  the  vendors  in  the  Phase  II  market. 

bet  me  briefly  review  the  various  perspectives  on  the 

causes  of  the  riot.  Pirst  was  the  general  state  of 
uncertainty  perceived  by  the  refugees  as  a result  of  the 
visa  problem  and  the  delayed  departures.  Second,  were  the 
previous  Incidents  of  stone  throwing  at  the  billets  in 
neighborhood  three  by  Filipinos  in  the  Phase  I market. 

Third  was  the  ascribed  ethnic  discrimination  by  the  refugees 

instructional  program  by  the  camp  administrator.  The  ethnic 
precursors  would  also  include  the  perceptions  of  some  that 
the  Muslin  Filipino  vendors  were  at  fault.  Fourth  was  the 
lack  of  preparedness  and  disorganization  of  the  response  to 
the  initial  unrest.  This  point  would  also  include  the 
failure  to  apprehend  the  Filipinos  responsible  and  the 
capture  of  two  refugees  and  their  being  taken  to  the  SRC. 
Fifth  was  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  Anerasians  in  the 
camp.  Sixth  was  the  frustration  of  the  vendors  in  the  phase 
I market  as  a result  of  increased  shoplifting  by  the 
refugees. 


The  Aftermath  of  the  Riot 

In  most  respects  the  riot  changed  nothing.  There  were 


fence  around 


plans  were  nade  to  put  a 
administration  also  sought  to  hi 
would  be  in  the  market  at  night 
people  in  the  market  at  night. 

The  vendor  who  initially 
other  men  were  charged  but  wei 
largely  because  they  failed  tc 
in  front  of  a judge.  For  thej 
their  acts  they  had  to  appear 
witness  present  to  point  them 
continued  to  fail  to  appear  ai 
departure  delayed  any  longer  £ 
Refugees  were  charged  as 


vendors  designate  who 

;he  refugee  and  two 
unpunished.  This  was 
ihow  up  at  scheduled  hearings 
•c  actually  go  to  trial  for 

it  as  the  perpetrators.  They 
the  refugee  did  not  want  his 
the  matter  was  dropped. 


the  end  six  refugees  went  to  jail  for  six  months. 

Initially,  many  refugees  were  charged  as  a result  of 
pictures  taken  by  the  Filipino  photographer  who  was  chased 
and  rescued  by  an  expatriate.  The  pictures  were  used  to 
pull  people  out  of  the  departure  area  on  the  day  of  their 
departure.  The  judge,  however,  did  not  allow  pictures  as 
witnesses.  Without  a witness  to  appear  before  the  judge  and 
identify  the  refugees  as  guilty  of  specific  acts  they  could 


The  refugees  who  were  tried  all  had  witnesses  testify 
against  then.  The  witnesses  were  either  Filipinos  or,  in 
one  case,  a long-stayer  refugee  who  worked  with  the  camp 
security  office.  The  trial  process  was  a long  one. 


Hearings  were  held  where  the  witnesses  failed  to  appear,  an 
thus  had  to  be  rescheduled.  On  one  occasion  the  judge 
scolded  the  PftPC  security  and  legal  personnel  present 
because  of  their  failure  to  present  the  witness  against  the 
refugee.  The  PRPC  lawyer  had  a heart  attack  at  one  point 
and  the  proceedings  were  delayed  while  a replacement  was 


The  main  impetus  to  pursue  the  case  against  the 
refugees  came  from  the  PRPC  administration.  Why  the 
administration  was  so  intent  on  pursuing  the  natter  probably 
had  more  to  do  with  appearances  in  the  local  Filipino 
community  than  the  purported  reason  of  teaching  the  refugees 
that  such  behavior  would  not  be  tolerated.  The  refugee 
population  of  the  camp  turned  over  too  fast  for  the 
incarceration  of  six  refugees,  a year  after  the  event  took 
place,  to  have  much  effect. 

The  refugees  were  assisted  by  the  community  Family 
services  international  (CFSI),  the  mental  health  volag.  The 
refugee's  legal  assistance  was  provided  by  a Filipino  lawyer 
from  the  office  of  public  legal  assistance.  The  UVHCR,  the 
United  States  Refugee  Coordinator  (REFCOORD)  and  the  Joint 
Voluntary  Agency  (JVAJ  had  no  part  in  the  trials  of  the 
refugees.  The  initial  recruitment  of  the  public  defender 
had  been  the  result  of  the  actions  of  a man  working  part 
time  for  UNHCR  in  the  PRPC.  He  was  removed  from  that 
position  shortly  after  and  there  was  no  UNHCR  representation 


in  the  camp.  CFSl  was  recruited  by  the  administration  to 
assist  the  refugees  in  the  absence  of  any  other  willing  and 
capable  agency.  CFSI  also  had  expatriate  Vietnamese 
employees  who  were  fluent  in  English  and  oould  ensure  that 
the  translator  provided  by  the  PRPC  for  the  refugees 
trahslated  correctly. 

Analysis  and  Conclusion 

The  riot  revealed  several  characteristics  of  the  PRPC 
environment  and  the  refugee  population  that  resided  there. 
The  most  important  single  fact  about  the  riot  was  that  It 
occurred  at  all.  The  refugee  population  took  collective,  if 
somewhat  disorganised,  action  as  a result  of  an  event  deemed 
unjust  and/or  demeaning.  The  actions  of  the  refugees 
persisted  in  the  face  of  threats  by  the  camp  security 
personnel,  the  PC,  and  the  exhortations  and  pleas  of 
expatriates.  The  riot  was  not  the  action  of  oppressed  and 
passive  refugees  who  were  easily  cowed  by  the  camp 
authorities. 

The  characteristics  of  the  PRPC  revealed  by  the  riot 
were  more  complex.  The  responses  to  the  riot  revealed 
tensions  between  the  Filipinos  who  worked  for  the 
administration  and  the  expatriates.  I was  surprised  by  the 
response  of  one  Filipino  I knew  who  worked  for  the 
administration  in  the  neighborhoods  and  thought  that  the 
Americans  who  came  to  the 


market,  especially 


on  top  of  a vehicle  with  a refugee  and  a megaphone,  had 
exhorted  the  refugees  to  further  violence. 

The  lack  of  response  to  the  refugees'  complaints  about 
the  Filipinos  in  the  market  throwing  stones  at  the  billets 
in  neighorhood  three  in  the  days  leading  up  to  the  riot  was 
later  revealed  more  as  impotence  than  anything  else.  One 
night,  a few  weeks  after  the  riot,  I was  walking  hone  from 
Phase  I after  dark.  The  chief  of  the  camp  security  group 
saw  me  and  offered  a ride.  On  Che  way  to  Phase  II  he  gave 
me  an  abbreviated  tour  of  what  he  saw  as  the  current  camp 
problems,  one  of  the  places  we  stopped  was  the  Phase  1 
market  where  we  sat  in  the  parking  lot  observing  a large 
group  of  Filipinos  hanging  around  in  the  narket  drinking  and 
playing  cards.  The  only  people  who  were  supposed  to  be  in 
the  market  after  7:00  PH  were  a couple  of  vendors  to  provide 
extra  security.  There  was  nothing  he  could  do  about 
restricting  the  numbers  of  Filipinos  in  the  market  without  a 
serious  commitment  by  the  camp  administration  and  the 


Economics  and  the  PRPC's  relationship  with  the  local 
community  were  becoming  more  important  to  the  camp 
administration  than  the  camp's  security.  It  had  originally 
been  announced  that  the  Phase  I market  would  be  closed  for  a 
week  after  the  riot.  The  market  was  barely  closed  for  three 
days  before  it  was  open  for  business  again.  One  reason  was 
undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  vendors  were  suffering  more 


from  the  cloeing  than  the  refugees.  The  refugees  could 
still  go  to  the  Phase  II  market,  which  just  took  business 
away  from  the  vendors  in  Phase  1.  The  transition  to  a 
greater  emphasis  on  local  community  relations  had  been  a 
gradual  process  during  which  access  to  the  camp  by  locals 
was  made  easier.  The  squatter  settlement  just  outside  of 
Phase  I had  grown  from  a couple  of  houses  to  a small 
community  with  two  video  houses.  The  ambulant  beer  seller 
distribution  point  next  to  the  neighborhood  nine  food 
distribution  center  had  become  a permanent  fixation  in  the 
neighborhood.  Furthermore,  the  activities  in  the  site  had 
expanded  to  include  open  gambling,  which  was  against  the 

The  only  people  affected  in  the  long  tern  to  any  real 
degree  were  the  six  refugees  who  were  incarcerated  for  six 
months  and  thus  had  their  departures  delayed.  Probably  the 
most  revealing  aspect  of  the  aftermath  of  the  riot  was  that 
it  changed  nothing  about  the  way  the  camp  was  operated.  The 
basic  relationships  among  the  various  groups  participating 

in  the  life  of  the  PRPC  did  not  change  as  a result  of  the 
riot.  The  essential  structural  arrangements  among  the  PRPC 
administration,  the  volags,  the  local  community  and  the 
refugees,  though  complex  and  multi-dimensional,  remained 
fixed  by  factors  that  were  not  altered  by  a single  event,  no 
matter  how  dramatic. 


In  terns  of  the  central  argument  concerning  refugee 
dependency,  the  riot,  in  conjunction  with  the  cases 
presented  in  the  preceeding  chapter  and  those  to  be 
presented  in  the  next  chapter,  demonstrate  that  the  refugees 
were  capable  of  acting  outside  of  any  nindaet  dependent  on 
the  insitution  to  make  their  decisions.  Furthermore, 
contrary  to  arguments  to  be  presented  in  the  next  chapter  by 
authors  arguing  refugee  dependency  in  the  PRPC,  the  refugees 
in  the  PRPC  were  certainly  capable  of  protesting  what  they 


considered  an  injustice. 


CHAPTER  TBH 

REFOGSE  RESPONSES  TO  THE  PRPC 


In  the  preceding  chapters  tvo  arguments  have  been  put 
forward  concerning  the  nature  of  the  PRPC  and  the  refugee 
population  living  there,  one  argument  has  been  made  that 
the  refugees  in  the  PRPC  did  not  exhibit  behavior 
characteristic  of  a "dependency  syndrome"  and  that  the  PRPC 
itself  was  not  a monolithic,  total  institution.  This  is 
essentially  an  argument  negating  a commonly  held 
misperception  about  refugees  and  refugee  camps. 

The  second  argument  put  forth  is  that  the  PRPC 
functioned  as  an  institution  as  a result  of  the 
participation  and  cooperation  at  various  groups  of  people 
Including  the  PRPC  administration,  the  volags  operating  in 
the  PRPC,  the  refugees  and  the  local  community.  Achieving 
the  level  of  participation  and  cooperation  among  these 
diverse  groups  rsguired  compromises  that  at  times  appeared 
to  threaten  the  peace  and  order  within  the  PRPC  and  led  to 
ambiguities  in  determining  who  had,  or  was  willing  to 
exercise,  authority  within  the  camp.  This  argument 
essentially  redefines  the  nature  of  the  PRPC  as  an 
institution  much  as  the  first  argument  eought  to  redefine 
the  nature  of  the  refugees. 


This  still  leaves  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
proactve  responses  the  refugees  made  to  the  PRPC.  As  non- 
dependent  refugees  in  a non-nonolithic,  non-total 
institutional  environment,  the  refugees  had  decisions  to 
make  about  how  they  would  live  their  lives  while  they  were 
in  the  PRPC.  This  chapter  preeents  the  fundamental 
decisions  the  refugees  had  to  make  in  choosing  successful 
versus  unsuccessful  behaviors  and  how  they  were  guided  in 
the  decision  making  process. 

Individual  Refugees  in  an  Institutional  Environment 

A suocesful  adjustment  to  the  Philippine  Refugee 
Processing  Center  (PRPC)  is  here  defined  as  departing  from 
the  PRPC  for  third  country  resettlement  after  the  six  months 
required  to  complete  the  State  Department  mandated  training 
program  in  English  as  a Second  Language  and  cultural 
orientation.  Defining  sucessful  responses  this  specifically 
requires  us  to  review  decisions  people  made  that  resulted  a 
successful  transition  through  the  PRPC,  i.e.  in  their  timely 
departure,  as  well  as  the  decisions  some  refugees  made  that 
could  be  considered  unsuccessful  responses  and  resulted  in  a 
delay  of  their  departure. 

The  goal  of  leaving  the  PRPC  was  commonly  held  by  all 
groups  involved:  the  refugees,  the  camp  administration,  and 
the  voluntary  agency  (volag)  personnel.  The  most 
reason  for  delayed  departures  was  missed  class  tit 


frequent 


BSL  and  cultural  orientation  program  mandated  by  the  U.S. 
State  Department  as  a result  of  detention  in  the  camp  jail. 

The  training  program  instituted  in  the  camp  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  designed  to  maintain  order  placed  an 
emphasis  on  the  prescribed  and  proscribed  behavior  of 
individuals.  Refugees,  as  Individuals,  had  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  the  training  program  and  avoid  being 
sanctioned,  as  individuals,  for  violations  of  the  rules  and 
regulations^ . 

The  refugees,  however,  came  to  the  camp  as  participants 
in  pre-existing  interdependent  social  relationships  based  on 
events  intensely  experienced  in  Vietnam,  the  boat  escapes 
from  Vietnam,  and  in  the  first  asylum  camps.  In  the  PR?C 
the  refugees  continued  to  participate  in  social 
relationships  by  choice,  with  those  people  they  knew  before, 
and  by  necessity.  Living  with  four  to  five  other  people  in 
a billet  that  was  separated  on  either  side  from  ahother  five 
to  six  people  by  nothing  more  than  a half-inch  of  asbestos 
fiber  board,  as  part  of  a building  of  10  billets  with  50-60 
people,  was  an  inherently  social  experience.  Sharing  such 
basics  as  water,  sanitation  facilities,  and  food 
distribution  reinforced  the  importance  of  social  behavior 
and  required  a high  level  of  cooperation  and  compromise. 

Consequently  there  was  a fundamental  difference  between  the 
camp's  Institutional  and  individualistic  behavioral 
expectations  and  the  refugees'  inherently  socially 


interdependent  behavioral  expectations.  Every  day  refugees 
had  to  make  decisions  involving  their  social  relationships 
that  could  be  understood  as  successful  or  unsucessful  only 
after  the  fact,  as  a result  of  an  unicnown  final  outcome — 
their  timely  or  delayed  departure  from  the  PRPC.  How  did 
the  refugees  resolve  the  apparent  conflict  between  the 
formal  expectations  of  the  institution  and  the  informal 
expectations  Imposed  by  the  social  and  physical  environment 
which  that  institution  required  them  to  live  in? 

'They  did  this  in  two  ways.  First,  they  used  what  they 
knew  about  other  people,  specifically  other  Vietnamese.  As 
noted  above,  when  people  choose  to  migrate  across  national 
and  cultural  borders  and  become  refugees  they  do  not  give  up 
their  learned  expectations  of  what  various  individual, 
family,  and  social  behaviors  mean.  They  do  not  give  up 
their  expectations  of  what  behaviors  are  indicative  of 
friendship  or  enmity,  understanding  or  incomprehension, 
caring  or  indifference,  low  or  high  status,  deference  or 
domination.  Nor  do  they  give  up  their  learned  expectations 
that  the  consequences  of  behaviors  indicative  of  friendship 
or  enmity,  for  example,  can  lead  to  cooperation  or  conflict. 

Second,  and  again  as  noted  above,  they  used  their 
learning  ability  so  as  to  predict  the  outcome  of  events,  to 
act,  to  validate  or  invalidate  their  predictions  and 
generate  new  onee.  In  this  they  were  aided  by  two  very 
visible  aspects  of  camp  life.  One  was  the  sight  of  their 


fellow  refugees  being  detained  in  the  canp  jail.  The  other 
was  the  alnost  weekly  departures  of  refugees  to  third 
countries. 

The  refugees'  knowledge  in  the  fore  of  their 
expectations  of  the  conseguences  of  behavior  coupled  with 
the  their  knowledge  of  the  foraal  expectations  of  the  camp 
and  the  consequences  of  violating  or  meeting  these 
expectations,  a knowledge  cognitively  reinforced  every  time 
they  passed  the  camp  jail  or  the  departure  area,  allowed 
them  to  make  fairly  accurate  predictions  of  the  outcomes  of 
many  of  their  daily  decisions  involving  relationships  with 
other  people  and  thus  determine  how  their  decisions  would 
affect  their  transition  through  the  PBPC. 

gaqg.£.tajif.s 

The  case  studies  below  illustrate  the  importance  of  the 
knowledge  and  decision  making  capability  the  refugees 
brought  to  the  PPPC.  These  cases  support  the  contention 
that  the  goals  of  the  refugees,  and  the  strategies  they 
employed  to  attain  them,  shaped  the  PRPC  environment  and  the 
life  the  refugees  led  there.  Furthermore,  these  oases 
demonstrate  the  compromises  made  by  both  refugees  and  the 
PRPC  adminiatratioh  that  led  to  the  refugees'  participation 
and  cooperation  in  keeping  the  PRPC  a functional 


institution. 


:lal  relatlonablDB  and  residence 


pattQrns 

Among  first  asylum  camp  refugees  In  the  PRPC  the 
primary  adjustment  to  PRPC  was  the  maintenance  of  previous 
affiliations.  I discussed  this  with  a lot  of  refugees  and 
though  they  said  that  in  many  ways  PRPC  was  a better  camp, 
their  experience  in  the  FAC  and  the  friends  they  made  there, 
the  security  in  living  with 

people  you  could  trust,  people  you  shared  with,  the 
intensity  of  the  interdependence  of  people  going  through  the 
shared  trauma  of  separation  from  home  and  the  uncertainty 
before  the  IKS  interview,  was  extremely  high.  Refugees  that 
successfully  continusd  thoss  rslationshlps  in  the  PRPC 
through  coresidence  increased  their  chances  of  a successful 
adjustment  to  the  environment  than  those  who  either  did  not 
have,  or  could  not  maintain,  such  relationships. 

Refugees  had  a considerable  amount  of  control  over 
where  they  resided,  and  with  whom  they  resided.  When 
refugees  arrived  at  the  PRPC,  the  first  thing  they  were 
given  was  a billet  assignment.  They  were  directed  to  line 
up,  but  those  with  preferences  were  allowed  to  go  first. 

This  speeded  up  the  processing  since  the  processing  staff 
accepted  the  newly  arriving  refugees'  preferences  and  did 
not  have  to  check  the  records  and  find  billets  with 
available  space,  When  refugees  from  other  first  asylum 
camps  were  being  processed,  almost  all  of  them  had 


result  of 


preferences.  Those  preferenoes  were  the 
maintaining  oontact  with  people  who  had  gone  ahead  to  the 
PRPC  and  had  written  lattare  back  to  the  first  asylum  camps. 
Also,  PRPC  refugees  would  go  to  the  administration  office, 
where  a schedule  of  arrivals  was  posted  giving  the  day  when 
new  people  would  be  arriving  from  Malaysia,  Thailand, 
Singapore,  etc.,  and  then  go  to  the  arrivals  area  to  see  if 
they  had  friends  there.  Table  10. 1 shows  the  resulting 
residence  patterns.  For  instance,  71  per  cent  of  the  new 
arrivals  in  cycles  120‘134  from  Malaysia  went  to 
neighborhoods  eight,  nine,  and  ten.  Those  same 
neighborhoods  also  received  62  per  cent  of  the  new  arrivals 
from  Thailand.  Those  patterns  were  the  result  of  refugees 
having  a choice  in  where  to  live,  and  choosing  to  live  with 
friends  or  relatives  they  knew  from  the  first  asylum  camps. 

0DP_and  FAC  Refugees.  The  maintainence  of 
interpersonal  ties  by  first  asylum  camp  refugees  is  further 
supported  by  data  collected  through  random  formal  interviews 
with  refugees.  Among  the  questions  asked  in  the  formal 
interviews  was  if  the  respondents  knew  anyone  in  the  PRPC 
when  they  arrived  and  if  they  requested  to  live  in  a 
particular  billet  when  they  first  came  to  the  PRPC. 

The  data  in  Table  10.3  reveals  some  significant 
differencss  between  respondents  coming  to  the  PRPC  from 
first  asylum  camps  (FACs)  end  those  who  came  through  the 


ODP.  Almost  all  of  those  who  cane  from  FACs  knew  someone  in 
the  P8FC  when  they  arrived  while  only  about  a quarter  of 
those  cominq  through  the  ODP  did.  Fewer  of  those  cooing 
through  the  ODP  also  had  sponsors  in  the  resettlement 
country  than  those  coming  from  FACs. 

Both  of  these  factors  had  an  impact  on  their 
perceptions  of  the  difficulty  of  adapting  to  the  PRPC  and 
future  resettlement.  Knowing  someone  in  the  PRPC  or  having 
a sponsor  in  the  third  country  gave  people  a contact,  a 
source  of  information  about  what  to  expect  in  their  new 
homee.  In  addition,  having  a sponsor  almost  always  meant 
that  the  individual  or  family  had  relatives  in  the  third 
country  and  having  relatives  abroad  also  meant  in  most  cases 
some  financial  support  while  in  the  FAC  and  PRPC.  The  lack 
of  relatives  abroad,  the  case  for  most  of  the  ODP  cases, 
meant  no  money  while  in  the  PRPC. 

Table  10,3  presents  data  on  the  number  of  respondents 
who  requested  to  live  in  the  billet  they  were  living  in  at 
the  tine  of  their  arrival  in  the  PRPC.  The  table  also 
presents  data  on  the  number  of  respondents  who  requested, 
and  were  granted,  a billet  transfer  during  their  stay  in  the 
PRPC.  Refugees  who  cane  to  the  PRPC  requested  billets  while 
those  who  cane  through  the  ODP  did  not.  ODPs  were,  however, 
far  more  likely  to  change  billets  while  in  the  PRPC  than  FAC 
refugees.  The  difference  in  the  number  of  FAC  refugees  and 
ODPs  recfuestlng  what  billet  they  wanted  to  live  in  was 


related  to  the  difference  in  the  number  of  PAC  and  ODP 
respondents  who  knew  someone  in  the  PRPC  upon  their  arrival. 
PAC  refugees  chose  to  live  with  people  they  had  known  in  the 
first  asylum  camps,  ODPs,  coming  directly  from  Vietnam, 

they  arrived  in  the  PRPC. 

Billet  transfers.  Even  with  the  option  of  selecting 
their  own  houses  there  were  still  approximately  1,136  billet 
transfers  in  1989.  One  indication  of  the  importance  of 
coresidence  with  people  you  could  live  with  was  the 
percentage  of  transfers  due  to  conflicts.  Unfortunately 
statistics  including  the  reason  for  the  billet  transfer  were 
only  available  for  the  first  six  months  of  1989.  During 
that  time  48%  of  the  billet  transfers  were  due  to  billet 
conflicts,  other  reasons  included  family  reunification, 
medical  reasons,  and  overcrowding,  without  the  preselection 
of  billets  the  numbers  of  transfers  would  have  been  even 

Even  when  people  could  not  arrange  coresidence  with 
previous  affiliates  from  FACs  they  still  maintained  strong 
ties.  When  I sat  down  with  PAC  refugees  at  a party  or  the 
coffee  shop,  and  inquired  where  the  various  people  present 
had  met  I found  that  previous  FAC  affiliation  patterns  run 
through  the  group. 

The  large  percentage  of  ODP  respondents  transferring 
billets  in  the  interview  sample  (see  Table  10.3]  was  a 


result  of  both  their  own  desire  to  establish  their  own 
households  and  the  flexibility  of  the  canp  administration  in 
accommodating  them. 

In  most  cases  ODP  transfers  resulted  from  a desire  to 
live  as  a single  household  in  a single  billet.  Most  ODPs 
cane  from  Vietnam  as  families.  Anierasians  were  allowed  to 
take  with  them  their  immediate  family  members  or  a primary 
caretaker.  Thus  many  of  the  ODP  cases  included  the 
Amerasian's  mother,  sometimes  a stepfather,  as  well  as 
unmarried  brothers  and  sisters.  Consequently,  they  sought, 
if  possible,  to  live  as  a household  as  they  had  done  in 
Vietnam.  Few  of  those  who  escaped  from  Vietnam  by  boat  were 
able  to  do  so  as  intact  families.  It  was  far  more  common  to 
find  siblings,  or  one  parent  and  a child,  or  even  more 
distantly  related  family  members  such  as  uncles  and  nephews, 
and  a significant  number  escaped  alone.  The  time  in  the 
first  asylum  camp  was  spent  in  cramped  overcrowded  extremely 
difficult  conditions  with  people  the  refugees  may  have  met 


Consequently,  it  was  also  a time 
interdependent  interpersonal  netw 


expanding 

3 beyond  the  immediate 


The  situation  with  ODPs  was  very  different.  1 did  not 
live  with  an  ODP  family  in  my  billet.  I did  have  several 
ODPs  in  my  random  sample  of  billet  residents  in  Phase  II.  I 


also  interviewed 


patterns 


to  me.  some  Anerasians  said 
that  their  only  friends  were  other  Amerasians.  Other 
Aiaeraaians  who  were  incarcerated  with  Vietnamese  friends 
because  of  a conmon  incident  were  obviously  affiliating  with 
more  than  just  other  Amerasians.  They  were  however,  making 
their  primary  affiliations  in  the  PRPC  not  in  a first  asylum 


In  an  environment  such  as  the  PRPC  where  successful 
responses  were  almost  totally  determined  by  the  refugee's 

social  behavior  and  only  minimally  by  the  refugee's 
performance  as  measured  by  an  objective  standard,  such  as 
their  attendance  in  class,  harmonious  social  relationships 
were  extremely  important.  This  was  even  more  important  in 
the  PRPC  than  it  nay  have  been  in  other  similar  environments 
since  most  of  the  problems  the  refugees  wers  likely  to 
encounter  that  could  lead  to  unsuccessful  responses,  not 
departing  on  time,  were  the  result  of  problems  between 
refugees  not  between  refugees  and  the  institution.  Living 
with  people  you  already  knew  and  trusted  or  as  a family  unit 
minimited  the  possibility  of  conflict  and  the  adverse 
consequences  that  could  result.  The  case  below  stresses  the 
importance  of  harmonious  social  relationships  in  social 
activities  for  successfully  transiting  through  the  PRPC. 


The  aainten; 


of  social  relatienshlDS  and  drinking  In  the 


When  refugees  went  to  the  PRPC  they  expected  to 
maintain  the  social  relationships  they  had  established  in 
the  first  asylum  camps  or  renew  relationships  with  people 
they  Xnew  in  Vietnam  but  had  not  seen  in  a long  tine  without 
paying  a price  in  a delayed  departure. 

Drinking  together  was  an  important  ritual  for 
Vietnamese  men  to  cement,  maintain  or  re-establish 
friendships,  especially  for  ex-ARVW  veterans.  New  arrivals 
would  have  "small  parties"  for  their  billetmates  and  old 
friends  they  met  in  the  camp  but  had  not  seen  in  a while,  as 
would  imminently  departing  refugees  as  a farewell  ritual. 
Drinking  alcohol  was  against  camp  rules  and  the  number  one 
reason  for  refugee  detention  in  the  camp  jail. 

Refugees,  hcwever,  were  rarely  detained  simply  for  just 
drinking.  Detention  usually  resulted  from  the  refugee's 
post-drinking  behavior  such  as  wandering  home  drunk  at  night 
after  the  9:30  PH  curfew  or  getting  drunk  and  fighting. 

The  refugees  learned,  however,  to  follow  certain  rules  on 
these  occasions  to  avoid  the  potentially  disastrous 
consequences  that  could  result  because  of  the  constraints  of 

liquor  ban  violation  or  for  fighting  just  before  your 
scheduled  departure  would  mean  delaying  your  own  and  your 
family's  departure.  One  rule  was  always  to  serve  food 


before  you  drank.  At  a "small  party"  everyone  night  have  a 
glass  of  beer  with  the  meal  but  the  serious  drinking  did  not 
begin  until  people  had  eaten.  The  second  rule  was  to  keep 
the  party  small  and  confined  to  close  friends,  people  you 
knew  well,  people  who  would  not  too  readily  take  offense  at 
some  slight  misunderstanding.  In  almost  every  case  where  I 
witnessed  a drunken  brawl  or  interviewed  liquor  ban 
detainees  in  the  jail  one  or  both  of  these  rules  had  been 
violated.  When  I would  go  around  the  canp  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  when  nost  of  these  events  occurred,  and  find  a 
group  of  people  standing  back  watching  one  of  these  brawls 
and  ask  what  happened  they  inevitably  said  that  the 
perpetrators  had  "made  a mistake"  and  "drunk  wine"  (the  tarn 
for  anything  stronger  than  beer-usually  whiskey)  with 
someone  they  did  not  know,  or  they  had  "only  drunk  wine"  and 
not  had  any  food.  The  mistake  they  made  was  in  drinking 
with  someone  they  did  not  know  and  not  eating,  the  fighting 
was  simply  the  expected  result. 

Refugee  Businesses 

In  addition  to  choosing  where  and  with  whom  to  live  and 
maintaining  pre-existing  social  relationships,  even  at  some 
risk,  refugees  in  the  PSPC  also  sought  to  recreate  some  of 
their  past  life  in  Vietnam,  One  way  of  doing  this  was  by 
engaging  in  occupations  they  had  had  before  becoming 
refugees  and  setting  up  businesses  in  the  camp.  Another  way 


was  to  recreate  environments  similar  to  what  they  had  known 
in  Vietnam. 

Refugees  in  the  PRPC  were  allowed,  even  encouraged,  to 
run  businesses.  The  businesses  ranged  from  bun  mi  stands, 
portable  stands  where  refugees  sold  sandwiches,  to  small 
stores  where  they  sold  a tew  dry  goods  such  as;  crackers, 
packages  of  soup  mix,  candy,  and  bottled  sodas;  to  small 
coffee  shops  where  they  night  have  a table  in  front  of  their 
billet  and  sell  sodas  with  ice  in  glasses  and  coffee  as  well 
as  dry  goods.  The  largest  refugee  businesses  were  the 
larger  coffee  shops.  The  larger  coffee  shops  had  several 
small  tables  with  stools  spread  out  in  the  common  areas 
between  the  billets.  These  coffee  shops  often  had  music 
supplied  by  portable  tape  players  run  off  of  car  batteries 
or  illegally  Capped  electricity  from  the  billets.  These 
shops  served  coffee,  hot  and  iced,  and  sodas. 

The  coffee  shops  resembled  those  that  can  still  be 
found  on  the  wide  sidewalks  in  Ho  Chi  Hinh  City.  The  wooden 
tables  were  low,  about  Id  Inches  tall  and  the  seats  were 
small  benches  about  4 inches  vide,  a foot  long  and  maybe  e 
inches  tall.  The  muelc  played  over  the  sound  system  was 
invariably  Vietnamese  or  sometimes  old  196GS  American  rock 

The  first  afternoon  I spent  in  Vietnam  during  July 
1991,  about  a year  after  I had  left  the  PRPC,  I went  to  a 
coffee  shop  around  the  corner  from  the  hotel  and  sat  on 


stools  at  tables  that  seemed  all  too  familiar  to  me.  When 
an  Amerasian  sat  down  and  started  talking  about  his  problems 
it  was  almost  as  if  I was  back  in  the  PRPC  again. 

The  owners  of  the  small  stores  usually  got  their  supply 
from  the  market.  The  owners  of  the  smaller  and  larger 
coffee  shops  got  their  supplies  of  sodas,  and  often  the  loan 
of  a music  system,  from  a local  Filipino  business.  Several 
stores  in  Horong  had  arrangements  to  supply  the  coffee  shops 
in  the  camp  and  made  regular  deliveries.  The  business 
arrangements  between  the  refugees  and  the  local  Filipino 
businesses  were  the  same  as  those  between  Filipinos.  The 
Filipino  businesses  provided  the  stock  on  consignment  and 
the  refugees  were  responsible  only  for  what  they  sold  or 
lost.  The  Filipino  businesses  also  often  supplied  the  music 
system  for  a fee.  Part  of  the  arrangement  inciuded  trading 
out  the  car  batteries  and  recharging  then. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  items  needed  by  the  coffee 
shops  was  ice.  The  Filipino  businesses  supplied  some  of  the 
ice  but  more  was  needed  than  they  could  supply.  Other 
sources  of  ice  included  the  markets  where  the  stall  owners 
had  electricity  and  refrigerators  and  made  ice  for  their  own 
use  and  to  sell  directly  to  the  refugees.  Another  source  of 

also  had  electricity  and  refrigerators  and  made  ice  to  sell 
to  the  refugees. 


Uithin  the  PROCOSS,  and  later  FSCAS,  group  of  the  PRPC 
administration  there  was  a livelihood  section  responsible 
for  monitoring  the  refugee  businesses.  One  livelihood 
officer  supervised  the  work  of  a livelihood  leader  in  each 
of  the  ten  neighborhoods.  Before  a refugee  could  start  a 
business  they  were  supposed  to  get  a permit  from  the 
livelihood  section.  The  major  reason  for  issuing  permits 
was  public  health.  Part  of  the  permitting  process  was 
checking  the  refugee’s  health  to  make  sure  they  did  not  have 
any  infectious  diseases,  especially  TB.  The  livelihood 
leaders  in  each  of  the  neighborhoods  were  responsible  for 
making  sure  that  all  businesses  in  the  neighborhood  had  a 
permit,  inspecting  the  businesses  serving  any  kind  of  food 
or  drink  for  cleanlinees,  and  checking  on  the  noise  levels 
of  the  music  in  the  coffee  shops. 

The  total  number  and  type  of  refugee  businesses  in  the 
camp  was  unknown.  The  livelihood  officer  kept  records  but 
the  accuracy  of  the  records  depended  on  how  well  the 
neighborhood  livelihood  leaders  did  their  jobs  and  kept 
their  own  records  updated.  Businesses  would  spring  up  with 
every  new  batch  of  arrivais.  and  they  could  as  quickly  die. 

the  current  owners  had  their  departure  list.  In  some  cases 
the  refugees  did  not  know  they  were  supposed  to  get  a permit 
or  chose  not  to  because  of  the  time  and  trouble.  The 
neighborhood  livelihood  leaders  were  supposed  to  make 


inspections  of  their  neighborhoods  to  ensure  that  all  the 
businesses  had  penults  but  they  did  not  always  do  this. 

The  refugees  also  engaged  in  other  types  of  businesses 
that  were  almost  impossible  to  keep  track  of  and  regulate 
even  if  it  was  desired.  Some  refugees  practiced  the  same 
trades  they  had  pursued  in  Vietnam  or  first  asylum  camps 
such  as  teaching  English,  hairdressing,  tailoring,  making 
and  selling  special  Vietnamese  foods  and  fortune  telling. 

All  of  these  activities  were  carried  out  in  the  billets  and 
performed  as  a special  service  to  other  refugees. 

Refugees,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  X,  also  sold  a 
variety  of  items  in  the  two  markets  in  the  camp.  One  of  the 
most  noticeable  changes  that  took  place  in  the  PRPC  from  the 
time  2 first  began  living  there  until  I left  (September 
198B-August  1990J  was  a significant  increase  in  the  number 
of  businesses  run  by  refugsss.  This  was  especially 
noticeable  in  the  Phase  I market,  but  it  was  true  throughout 


1 first  began  to  notice  the  change  when  refugees  began 
to  sell  produce  in  the  Phase  II  market  and  to  sell  in  the 
Phase  I market  everyday  of  the  week  and  not  just  on  Sunday. 
I also  noticed  an  proliferation  of  "bun  ml"  stands,  when  I 
first  began  living  in  the  billet  if  1 wanted  a complete  bun 
ml,  with  pork,  vegetables  and  sauce,  I had  to  go  to  the 
Phase  II  market  where  one  or  two  bun  mi  stands  could  be 


morning  selling  to  refugees 


their  morning  class  who  ate  bun  mi  for  breakfast.  After  a 
couple  of  months  bun  mi  stands  began  appearing  in  the 
neighborhoods  ten,  nine  and  eight  food  distribution  centers. 
Then  the  hours  in  which  you  could  find  bun  mi  stands 
increased.  You  could  see  bun  mi  stands  in  the  morning  and 
then  in  the  evening  they  appeared  again.  Finally,  bun  mi 
stands  could  be  found  that  were  open  until  the  9:30  curfew, 
and  sometimes  beyond. 

The  main  reason  for  the  increase  in  refugee  businesses 
and  trading  appeared  to  be  the  increasing  influx  of  ODPs  who 
came  with  either  something  to  sell  or  the  supplies  needed  to 
carry  on  occupations  they  had  recently  given  up  in  Vietnam. 
The  ODPs  also  came  with  a greater  need  to  obtain  money  while 
in  the  PRPC.  Host  ODPs  were  free  case,  meaning  they  had  no 
relatives  in  a third  country  who  would  send  them  money  while 

one  day  1 came  home  to  my  billet  to  discover  that  a 
family  of  ODPs  had  been  assigned  to  my  billet.  There  were 
six  people  in  the  family,  one  of  them  being  an  Amerasian. 
They  were  still  feeling  somewhat  displaced  and  tired  Jmat  we 
talked  a while.  They  had  already  decided  to  try  to  move  to 
another  billet,  an  empty  one,  where  they  could  live  together 
without  other  billetmates.  During  the  conversation  1 could 
not  resist  exercising  my  anthropological  curiosity  and  asked 
them  what  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Vietnam.  I had 
always  wanted  to  know  and  had  found  it  difficult  to  get  much 


information  from  the  interviews  I had  conducted.  I wondered 
how  much  could  be  learned  about  their  expectations  of  the 
PRPC  and  what  life  there  would  be  like  from  what  they  had 
chosen  to  bring  with  them  from  Vietnam.  Besides  the 
clothes,  precious  mementoes,  and  various  important  papers 
they  had  brought  nearly  a halt  of  an  OOP  box  worth  of  molds 
for  making  a coffee-gelatin  type  of  desert.  They  were  very 
reluctant  to  show  me  the  molds  at  first  and  told  me  they 
were  not  for  making  deserts  to  sell.  I do  not  know  why  they 
did  not  want  to  say  they  planned  to  make  and  sell  the 
deserts  in  the  camp.  I did  find  out  later  after  they  had 
moved  to  another  billet,  however,  that  that  was  exactly  what 
they  did.  I encountered  one  of  the  family  members  selling 
the  deserts  in  the  market.  At  least  my  curiosity  In  one 
case  was  satisfied.  ODPs  coming  to  the  PRPC,  apparently 
were  told  that  bringing  some  way  of  making  money  with  them 
to  the  PRPC  would  be  a good  idea. 

For  the  refugees  in  the  PRPC,  having  money  increased 
their  decision  latitude  (see  below) . For  those  who  came  to 
the  PRPC  with  very  little  money  and/or  had  no  relatives  who 
would  send  them  money  while  they  were  in  the  PRPC  the  only 
way  to  achieve  a greater  independence  and  control  was 
through  running  a business.  In  the  PRPC,  refugee  businesses 
were  encouraged  both  by  the  administration  and  the  local 
Filipino  community.  The  refugees  took  advantage  of  the 


oppor'tunities  and  pursued  a wide  range  of  incoae  producing 
activities. 

Remittances  and  the  Refugees'  Decision  Range 

Many  refugees  also  had  more  resources  at  their  command 
and  more  choices  in  what  to  eat.  what  to  wear,  and  what  to 
do  for  entertainment  than  that  provided  by  the  camp.  Table 
10.4  gives  a breakdown  of  the  amount  of  currency  converted 
by  the  Center  for  Assistance  to  Displaced  Persons  (CADP), 
one  of  the  volags  in  the  camp.  The  data  reveal  that  almost 
3 nilllon  U.S.  dollars  were  changed  from  January  1988  to 
April  1990.  since  food  and  housing  were  supplied  by  the 
PRPC,  that  was  3 million  dollars  of  disposable  income  for 
the  refugees.  There  were  also  at  least  15  to  20  illegal 
money  changers  in  the  camp,  who  the  CADP  workers  thought  may 
have  changed  almost  as  much  as  the  CADP  did. 

There  were  two  markets  in  the  camp  that  sold  everything 
from  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables  to  custom  made  clothes, 
jewelry,  cassette  tape  players,  and  music  tapes  in 
Vietnamese.  In  addition,  refugees  could  go  to  Filipino 
squattsr  communities  outside  Phases  I and  II  where  they 
could  exchange  fish  or  rice  provided  by  PRPC,  in  addition  to 
money,  for  oil,  fish  sauce,  and  a whole  range  of  other 
goods.  Refugees  could  trade  up  in  this  way  by  exchanging, 
for  example,  rice  at  7 pesos  a kilo  for  something  not 
provided  by  the  camp,  and  then  buying  better  quality  rice  in 
the  market  tor  9 pesos  a kilo. 


According  to  camp  rules  it  was  illegal  for  refugees  to 
drinli  alcohol.  The  squatter  population,  however,  also 
supplied  door  to  door  beer  and  liquor  vendors.  Since  it  was 
only  a violation  of  canp  rules,  not  a violation  of 
Philippine  law,  to  sell  alcohol  to  refugees  within  the  PRPC, 
when  liquor  vendors  were  apprehended  by  oanp  security 
personnel  their  stocks  were  confiscated,  but  they  were 
released.  Confiscation  was  rare,  and  alcohol  was  freely 
available  and  consuned  with  few  consequences,  if  the 
refugees  drank  at  home  and  did  not  fight.  Also  in  the 
squatter  areas  were  video  houses  that  shewed  Vietnamese- 
dubbed  Chinese  kung  fu  movies  and  pornographic  films,  as 
well  as  serving  as  bars.  All  of  this  was  technically 
prohibited:  if  you  were  not  a refugee  or  a staff  member,  you 

were  simply  not  enforced,  to  the  economic  benefit  of  the 
local  community. 


the  markets,  the  video  halls,  the 
liquor  vendors,  etc... was  the  result  of  the  refugees’  having 
a great  deal  of  money  to  spend.  Purthermore,  the  provision 
of  a basic  subsistence  food  ration,  housing  and  medical  care 

than  basic  needs.  The  economic  demand  represented  by  the 
money  the  refugees  had  to  spend  led  to  the  production  and 
sale  of  items  specifically  for  the  refugees.  One  example 
was  the  local  production  of  "bun  mi",  loaves  of  french-bread 


that  were  introduced  into  Vietnam  by  the  French  and  can  not 
be  commonly  found  elsewhere  in  the  Philippines.  Kot  long 
before  I left  the  PRPC  in  the  summer  of  1990,  a dress  shop 
opened  in  the  Phase  II  marhet  that  specialized  in  maXing  "au 
dais",  the  flowing,  form  fitting  pant-suits  favored  by 
Vietnamese  women  as  formal  attire. 

The  Ex-MVW  Neighborhood  Leaders 

The  refugees  also  recreated,  although  in  a very 
modified  form,  the  leadership  structure  of  pre-1975  Vietnam. 
This  was  accomplished  through  the  election  of  ex-Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  (ARVN)  veterans  to  positions  in  the 
neighborhood  councils. 

The  neighborhood  councils  were  responsible  for 
assisting  the  PRPC  administration  in  managing  the  ten 
refugee  residential  areas,  or  neighborhoods,  and  in 
providing  basic  services  such  as  food  and  mail  distribution. 
Each  council  consisted  of  an  elected  leader,  an  assistant 
leader,  and  food,  mail,  and  peace  and  order  leaders. 

Leaders  were  also  appointed  for  sanitation,  women's  affairs, 
information,  socio-cultural  affairs,  livelihood,  and 
training.  The  neighborhood  council  was  supervised  by  a 
member  of  the  PRPC  staff,  the  Community  Administration  and 
Organization  Officer  [COAO).  The  council's  management  role 
entailed  approving  or  disapproving  billet  transfers, 
maintaining  accurate  records,  and  investigating  and  settling 


disputes  between  refugees,  either  sjoicably  or  through 
reconmending  sanctions. 

The  neighborhood  councils  were  elected  by  the  residents 
of  the  neighborhood.  Because  the  neighborhood  counciis  were 
selected  by  the  refugees  thenselves  the  people  they  selected 
reflected  the  refugee's  ideas  of  what  characteristics  would 
make  a good  leader. 

In  19B4  the  comnunity  Action  and  social  Services 
Development  Group  (CASSDBG),  the  precursor  to  PBOCOSS, 
initiated  a study  on  refugee  leadership  in  the  PRPC.  The 
study  was  initiated  to  assess  the  refugee's  perceptions  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  CBS  refugee  leaders,  the  perceived 
characteristics  of  good  leaders,  and  the  possible  impact  on 
the  camp  of  the  newly  formed  Vietnam  Veterans  Association. 

According  to  the  study  60%  of  the  122  Vietnamese 
respondents  reported  that  the  current  CBS  leaders  possessed 
the  "traditional"  qualities  of  a good  leader  and  61%  of  the 
Vietnamese  reported  that  the  current  CBS  leaders  possessed 
the  "qualities  and  capabilities  that  the  situation  demands 
of  a leader  in  the  camp"  fCspesso,  1984:7).  The  specific 
personal  qualities  of  a good  leader  identified  by  the 
Vietnamese  Included  old  age,  good  character  and  high 
educational  attainment  (Espesso,  1984:8),  In  a side  comment 
the  study  reported,  without  any  statistical  information, 
that  "more  people  think  a leader  in  the  PRPC  must  be  a 
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former  government  official  than  it  was  traditionally*' 
(Espesso,  1984:9). 

The  study  also  included  questions  related  to  the 

46  Vietnamese  who  responded  to  the  question,  28  "indicated 
that  the  Veterans  are  helpful  in  the  community"  (Espesso, 
1964:17).  The  author  of  the  study,  however,  inserted  the 
caveat;  "Of  course,  this  is  mainly  because  many  of  the 
association's  leading  members  are  also  CBS  leaders" 

(Espesso,  1984:17).  Unfortunately,  the  study  did  not  give 
any  statistical  or  biographical  information  on  the  current 
CBS  leaders  to  support  this  conclusion. 

While  the  study  was  limited  in  terms  of  actual  data  on 
the  backgrounds  of  those  actually  selected  as  CBS  leaders 
the  study  is  revealing  of  the  importance  of  ex-AftVK  and  ex- 
R5VN  officials  as  neighborhood  leaders  that  existed  as  far 
back  as  1984. 

I became  interested  in  the  role  of  ex-kRVN  and  ex-RSVK 
officials  as  neighborhood  leaders  as  a result  of  both  a 
general  interest  in  how  the  PPPC  worked  and  the  role  of  the 
refugees  and  an  announcement  I heard  over  the  camp  public 
address  system  early  in  my  stay  in  the  billets.  One 
morning  while  I was  sitting  in  the  coffee  shop  near  my  house 
I heard  a meeting  of  the  neighborhood  council  announced  as 
"guan  can  chinh",  a meeting  of  military  and  government 
officials.  I was  surprised  at  this  and  pursued  it  further. 


1 discovered  that  the  ma;ce-up  of  the  curreint  neighborhood 
nine  council  consisted  of  alnost  entirely  of  ex-ARVH 
veterans.  The  neighborhood  leader  had  been  a major  in  the 
police,  the  assistant  neighborhood  leader  had  been  a major 
in  the  infantry,  the  peace  and  order  leader  had  been  a 
lieutenant,  and  the  information  leader  had  been  captain  in 
the  military  police.  The  nailing  leader  of  neighborhood 


veteran.  The  preference  for  veterans  often  also  e>:tended 
dovn  to  building  leaders  but  the  situation  there  was  more 
complicated.  The  building  leaders  were  also  responsible  tor 
the  daily  food  distribution  which  took  place  in  the 
mornings.  If  there  was  a schedule  conflict  with  the  food 
distribution  time  and  ICHC  classes  it  was  often  not  possible 
for  then  to  be  the  building  leader,  ht  the  time  the 
building  leaders  of  my  building,  915,  and  the  building  next 
door,  914,  were  both  ex-ARVh  veterans  and  the  assistant 
building  leaders  were  not. 

I sought  information  from  PROCOSS  on  the  backgrounds  of 
the  CBS  leaders  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  number  of 
ARVN  veterans  in  CBS  leadership  positions.  Unfortunately, 
PROCOSS  did  not  have  the  information  I required.  They  had 
forms  which  had  been  filled  out  by  all  those  who  sought  to 
be  elected  to  a CBS  leadership  position  but  they  did  not 
have  them  separated  into  who  had  been  elected  and  who  had 
not.  As  a result,  I sought  to  do  an  informal  survey  of  the 


current  CBS  leaders  to  give  ne  an  idea  of  the  involvenent  of 
ABVH  veterans  in  the  CBS.  I chose  to  interview  the  leaders 
in  Phase  I (neighborhoods  1 through  4)  because  I did  not 
live  there  and  it  would  be  less  likely  that  I would  be  asked 
to  assist  in  problems  they  had  (a  not  uncommon  event  even 
when  I was  the  one  seeking  information  of  even  a formal 
nature] . I also  incorporated  into  the  brief  set  of 
questions  I asked,  questions  about  the  problems  they 
encountered  in  performing  their  duties  as  leaders.  Table 
10. S gives  the  data  I collected  by  CBS  position,  military 
service  if  any,  or  other  occupation  before  1975  if  not  in 
the  military.  I was  not  able  to  interview  all  the  leaders 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  them  either  at  home  or 

ihterviewed,  13  or  B7t  had  prior  military  experience  in 
Vietnam. 

I also  attended  meetings  of  the  Inter-Neighborhood 
council  (INC)  to  see  how  the  CBS  leaders  from  the  various 
neighborhoods  worked  together  and  with  the  IHC  leaders.  At 
one  of  the  INC  meetings  where  the  issue  of  the  hext  election 
was  discussed  and  the  date  set,  there  was  also  a discussion 
of  what  the  qualifications  of  a leader  should  be.  They 
decided  that  the  leaders  should  be  men,  veterans  and  of 
"good"  character.  They  actually  wanted  one  of  the 
qualifications  for  candidacy  to  be  that  the  candidates  had 
been  either  in  the  military  or  the  government  of  South 


Vietnam  before  197S.  PROCOSS  did  not  accept  their 
recommendation.  In  rejecting  a veterans  only  policy,  they 
argued  ostensibly,  that  there  might  not  be  enough  veterans 
willing  to  be  leaders  and  thus  not  enough  candidates  running 
for  office.  The  PROCOSS  was  also  worried  that  a veteran 
dominated  CBS  might  be  a divisive  influence  on  the  camp. 

They  thought  that  some  of  the  refugees  might  still  blame  the 
ARVN  and  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  for  losing  the  war. 
This  was  actually  not  a major  problem,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  Amerasians  who  would  use  this  against  the  CBS 
leaders  on  occasion,  most  Vietnamese  blamed  the  loss  of  the 
war  on  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  the  choice  of  ex-ARVN  veterans  as  leaders 
was  an  essentially  conservative  approach  to  leadership  by 
the  refugees  in  the  PRPC.  The  refugees  did  net  select  those 
with  the  highest  education  or  those  with  the  best  English 
language  skills  as  they  night  have  if  their  primary  concern 
was  that  the  leaders  could  act  as  brokers  with  the  PRPC 
administration  and  volag  personnel  with  whom  the  medium  of 
communication  was  English.  Their  primary  concern  while  in 
the  PRPC  appeared  to  be  that  the  CBS  leaders  were  able  to 
function  as  leaders  among  the  refugee  community,  in 
choosing  the  veterans  as  leaders  there  was  more  involved 
than  just  choosing  an  individual  for  their  military 
experience  alone.  There  was  an  implicit  recognition  that  a 
leader  could  not  function  as  an  individual  leader  merely 


because  they  had  an  insitutionally  conferred  title  and 
supposedly,  institutionally  supported  authority.  Leaders 
could  only  function  if  they  could  count  on  the  support  of  a 
network.  The  network  they  had  to  naintain  had  to  operate  at 
nore  than  the  formal  level  such  as  supporting  decisions  In 
the  neighborhood  council.  The  network  the  leaders  needed, 
and  the  veterans  provided  each  other,  was  there  in  an 
informal  capacity  as  well.  The  veterans  had  such  a network. 
In  many  cases  it  was  a network  that  had  begun  in  Vietnam  and 
had  been  continued  or  reestablished  in  the  first  asylum 
camps  in  Thailand,  Malaysia  or  Indonesia. 

The  importance  of  a network  can  be  illustrated  by  what 
happened  to  one  leader  who  did  not  have  such  a network  to 
depend  on  in  a difficult  situation.  In  neighborhood  nine 
there  were  several  coffee  shops.  One  reason  for  the 
location  of  the  coffee  shops  in  neighborhood  nine  was  the 
central  location  of  neighborhood  nine  between  neighborhoods 
ten  and  eight.  Neighborhoods  eight,  nine  and  ten  were 
predominantly  occupied  by  first  asylum  camp  boat  refugees 
who  had  relatives  in  third  countries  who  sent  them  money 
while  they  were  in  the  PRPC.  Along  with  the  money  and  the 
coffee  shops  came  gambling  run  by  local  Filipinos,  beer 
sellers  lounging  around  between  deliveries,  and  other  locals 
and  refugees  just  hanging  out.  One  coffee  shop  became  the 
focal  point  for  a lot  of  this  kind  activity.  The  coffee 
shop  was  located  next  to  the  neighborhood  nine  food 


distribution  centsr  vhere  most  of  the  ambulant  beer  sellers 
would  sit  around  with  their  little  red  WRC  school  bags  full 
of  beer  waiting  for  orders.  Unfortunately,  the  owners  of 
this  coffee  shop  had  failed  to  show  their  permit,  if  they 
possessed  one,  to  the  either  the  neighborhood  nine 
livelihood  leader  or  the  livelihood  officer  in  PROCOSS. 
consequently,  the  neighborhood  nine  livelihood  leader  after 
a meeting  of  the  neighborhood  council  where  the  Issue  was 
discussed  stopped  at  the  coffee  shop  to  ash  to  see  the 
owners  permit.  The  owner  of  the  coffee  shop  told  him  that 
he  had  a permit  and  that  he  would  go  and  look  for  it.  Later 
that  night  the  owner  of  the  coffee  shop  went  to  his  house 
accompanied  by  another  man  and  showed  him  the  permit  for  the 
coffee  shop.  The  owner  then  warned  him  that  if  he  made  any 
trouble  for  the  coffee  shop  ha,  the  livelihood  leader,  would 
have  a problem.  The  day  after  this  event  was  a Saturday  and 

his  house  and  warned  him  again  this  tine  telling  him  that 
he,  the  drunk,  was  friends  with  Col.  Benson,  one  of  the 
group  directors  in  the  PRPC  and  that  he  had  an  American 
friend  who  was  friends  with  the  chief  of  the  JVA.  These 
were  quite  literally  empty  threats  for  neither  Col.  Santon 
nor  any  of  the  American  expatriate  staff  would  have  gotten 
Involved  in  this  kind  of  business.  However,  threats  like 
this  were  not  uncommonly  used  by  the  refugees  against  each 


other.  The  approach  was  based  more  on  how  things  night  be 
handled  in  Vietnan  than  in  the  PR?C. 

The  neighborhood  nine  livelihood  leader  had  done 
nothing  against  the  oottee  shop  nor  had  he  made  any  threats 
against  the  coffee  shop,  nor  did  he  have  any  reason  to  do  so 
since  the  owner  had  a permit.  The  point  here  being,  that 
the  threats  that  ensued  after  the  livelihood  leader  did 
nothing  more  than  carry  out  his  duty  appeared  to  be  driven 
by  nothing  more  than  suspicion.  The  problem,  however,  did 
not  end  with  threats.  On  the  following  Monday,  the  first 
day  of  a week  off,  the  livelihood  leader  was  at  home  sitting 
in  his  hammock  inside  his  billet  when  four  men  came  to  his 
house  and  beat  him  up  so  badly  his  family  had  to  take  him  to 
the  hospital.  After  he  was  released  from  the  hospital  later 
that  same  day  he  went  back  to  the  neighborhood  nine  office 
and  talked  with  the  COAO  and  decided  to  transfer  his  billet 
to  a area  building  adjacent  to  the  SRC  and  next  to  the  pc 
headquarters  that  was  only  rarely  used  for  refugees  who 
arrived  on  the  beaches  around  Bataan  before  they  were  moved 
to  Palawan.  Technically,  he  was  in  a sort  of  protective 
custody  though  he  and  his  family  could  come  and  go  as  they 
pleased. 

The  livelihood  leader  had  been  asked  by  the 
neighborhood  leader  to  take  the  job  (livelihood  leader  was 
an  appointed,  not  elected,  position).  He  was  not  a veteran. 
He  had  an  Amerasian  son  and  had  come  to  the  PRPC  as  an  OOP. 


Before  1975  he  had  been  a high  school  teacher  and  after  1975 
he  had  taught  English  privately  and  fixed  electrical 
appliances.  Consequently,  he  had  no  network  that  he  could 
depend  on  in  the  PRPC  and  thus  no  support  or  protection.  He 
did  make  a report  on  the  incident  but  pending  an 
investigation  by  the  neighborhood  oouncil  the  neighborhood 
nine  COAO,  and  he  himself,  felt  that  he  and  his  family  would 
not  be  safe  staying  in  their  billet  in  neighborhood  nine. 


Conclusion 

Becoming  and  being  a refugee  means  learning  new 
behaviors  to  attain  the  same  ends  that  previously  learned 
behaviors  no  longer  produce.  It  also  means  learning  that 
previously  learned  behaviors  produce  new,  unintended, 
consequences.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  giving  up  the 
learned  goals,  the  learned  desired  consequences,  the  learned 
conceptions  of  how  paopls  expect  to  be  treated  and  to  treat 
other  people,  that  literally  define  who  people  are. 
Furthermore  it  does  not  mean  learnlnq  that  they  can  not  act 
to  produce  desired  outcomes. 

The  Eoaintainence  of  previous  social  affiliations 
through  choosing  where,  with  whom  to  live  and  socialize 
with,  setting  up  and  running  businesses,  creating  a 
leadership  structure  along  familiar,  if  not  tradltonal, 
lines  were  all  examples  of  how  the  refugees  In  the  PRPC 
sought  to  ensure  their  successful  transition  through  the 


PRPC.  Maintaining  and/or  recreating  social  relationships 
and  social  activities  that  were  familiar  and  to  some  degree 
predictable  allowed  the  refugees  to  feel  more  control  over 
the  decisions  they  made  as  a result  of  being  better  able  to 
detenine  what  the  consequences  of  those  decisions  would  be. 

In  addition,  the  strategies  the  refugees  used  in 
maintaining  the  validity  of  their  own  interpersonal  goals 
while  still  responding  to  the  institutional  PRPC 
environment,  shaped  the  very  environment  they  lived  in.  The 
necessity  of  accomonodating  the  refugees*  social  needs  to 
maintain  the  viability  of  the  PRPC's  very  reason  for 
existence,  prooessing  refugees,  led  to  an  environment  where 
it  was  possible  for  the  refugees  to  live  in  an  essentially 
Vietnamese  world  from  the  time  they  arrived  in  the  PRPC 
until  they  departed. 


tiotes 


1.  There  was  one  case  where  refugees  were  sanctioned  as  a 
group.  A rape  of  two  Vietnanese  women  took  place  hy  several 
young  male  Laotians.  The  Vietnamese  women  could  not 
identify  all  of  their  assailants.  As  a result  all  Laotian 
families  with  young  adult  men  were  held  by  the  Joint 
Voluntary  Agency  (JVAJ  and  the  Refugee  Program  Coordinator 
(REFCORO)  until  the  Laotians  themselves  produced  the 
perpetrators.  The  Laotians  finally  did  produce  the 
perpetrators  who  were  subsequently  tried  in  a Philippine 
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PRPC  and  as  they  lived  on  a dally  basis  I sought  to  answer 

In  determining  why  the  PRPC  worked  as  It  did,  it  was 
necessary  to  discuss  one  other  question.  Who  was  the 
primary  client  of  the  PRPC:  the  refugees,  the  local  Filipino 
community,  or  the  Philippines  itself?  There  was  no  single 
primary  client.  The  PRPC  attempted  to  provide  services  to 
the  refugees  at  the  same  time  it  provided  opportunities  to 
the  local  community,  sometimes  those  goals  were 
incompatible,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  ambulant  liquor 
vendors,  the  squatter  community,  and  the  work-credit  system. 
In  these  instances  ths  policies,  rules,  and  regulations 
served  more  as  a threat,  a potential  measure  to  implement  if 
things  got  out  of  control.  They  existed  as  a reminder  of 
who  had  ultimate  control  and  under  whoee  tolerance, 
leniency,  and  good  offices  everybody  benefltted. 

The  range  of  decisions  the  refugees  could  make  in 
choosing  where  to  live  and  with  whom,  the  sanctioning 
system,  the  initiative  of  refugees  in  presenting  grievances, 
and  the  actions  of  the  administration  in  acting  on 
grievances  - all  supported,  and  to  some  degree  encouraged, 
autonomy  among  the  refugees.  Refugees'  initiatives  and 
their  decision  making  capabilities  were  validated  when 
decisions  they  made  were  supported  or  accepted  by  the 
administration. 


In  one  way  greater  refugee  autonoey  was  deliberate, 
because  it  resulted  from  the  change  to  a civilian 
administration,  which  advocated  more  openness  and 
cooperation.  Greater  autonomy  was  also  inevitable, 
resulting  from  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  cooperation  of 
refugee  leaders  in  running  the  camp,  even  if  this  led  to 
unintentional  consequences  (e.g.  the  case  of  the 
unsanctioned  mail  leader  described  above) . The  result  of 
these  ambiguities  for  everyone,  refugees  and  staff  alike, 
was  more  give  and  take,  more  grey  areas  and  less  black  and 


white,  more  inter-dependence  and  less  dependence. 

The  third  and  final  question  I sought  to  address 
concerned  the  refugees'  responses  to  the  PPPC.  Part  of  the 
task  of  addressing  this  question  involved  defining  how  the 
refugees  maintained  the  link  between  their  immediate  social 
goals  involving  their  relationships  with  other  refugees  and 
the  larger  goal  of  achieving  resettlement.  The  task  then 
became  one  of  demonstrating  how  the  refugees  achieved  both 
their  immediate  and  long  term  goals. 

In  chapter  ten  I defined  a "successful"  response  to  the 
Philippine  Refugee  Processing  center  (PRPC)  as  departing 
frcm  the  PRPC  for  third  country  resettlement  after  the  six 
months  required  to  complete  the  State  Department  mandated 
training  program  in  English  as  a Second  Language  and 
Cultural  Orientation.  I further  discussed  the  descrepancy 
between  the  insititutional  demands  of  the  PRPC  and  inter- 


personal  and  social  environment  in  which  the  refugees  had  to 

The  training  program  instituted  in  the  camp  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  designed  to  maintain  order  placed  an 
emphasis  on  the  prescribed  and  proscribed  behavior  of 
individuals.  The  refugees,  however,  came  to  the  camp  as 
participants  in  pre-existing  interdependent  social 
relationships  based  on  events  intensely  experienced  in 
Vietnam,  the  boat  escapes  from  Vietnam,  and  in  the  first 
asylum  camps. 

1 then  discussed  two  ways  in  which  the  refugees 
resolved  the  apparent  conflict  between  the  formal 
expectations  of  the  institution  and  the  informal 
expectations  imposed  by  the  sociel  and  physical  environment 
which  that  institution  reguired  them  to  live  in. 

First,  they  used  what  they  knew  about  other  people, 
specifically  other  Vietnamese,  second,  they  used  their 
learning  ability  so  as  to  predict  the  outcome  of  events,  to 
act,  to  validate  or  invalidate  their  predictions  and 
generate  new  ones. 

1 then  argued  that  the  refugees'  knowledge  in  the  form 
of  their  expectations  of  the  conseguences  of  behavior 
coupled  with  their  knowledge  of  the  formal  expectations  of 
the  camp  and  the  conseguences  of  violating  or  meeting  these 
expectations,  a knowledge  cognitively  reinforced  every  time 
they  passed  the  camp  jail  or  the  departure  area 


i,  allowed 


then  to  nake  fairly  accurate  predictions  of  the  cutcones  of 
nany  of  their  daily  decisions  involving  relationships  with 
other  people  and  thus  make  decisions  affecting  their 
successful  or  unsuccessful  transition  through  the  PRPC. 

Conclusion!  The  Refugee  Transitien 
The  data  in  this  dissertation  is  based  on  my  experience 
living  with  refugees  for  two  years  in  a billet  in  the  PRPC 
while  conducting  research.  The  refugees  I have  known  have 
experienced  all  of  the  conditions  so  intimately  associated 
with  refugees:  war.  hunger,  fear,  the  death  of  family  and 
loved  ones,  persecution  by  a hostile  authority,  loss  of 
status  and  a familiar  place  in  society,  loss  of  a future, 
loss  of  livelihood  and  homes.  They  have  also  experienced 
the  uncertainty  of  flight,  and  the  mixed  relief,  confusion, 
and  ambivalence  of  survival  in  a foreign  land  among 
strangers.  Before  they  became  refugees,  however,  they  had 
experienced  lives  in  which  thsrs  was  peace,  stability, 
enough  food  to  eat  today  and  tomorrow,  a place  in  society 
and  a future  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

consequently,  the  refugees  in  the  PRPC  knew  what  they 
had  lost  as  a result  of  the  events  that  led  them  to  make  the 
decision  to  leave  their  homes  and  become  refugees.  They 
also  knew  what  they  hoped  to  gain  by  their  decision.  In 
their  discussion  of  migrants.  Including  refugees,  Hansen  and 
Ollver-Smith  gave  their  view  of  migrants  as,  "people  in 


sought  to  naintain  a "reliable  conetuotion  of  reality"  and 
the  contiguity  of  the  neanlng  of  the  events  they  experienced 
as  a result  of  choosing  to  become  refugees. 

The  view  of  refugees  and  one  refugee  camp,  the  PRPC, 

dependent  or  suffer  from  a "dependenoy  syndrome"  where  the 
meaning  of  their  decision  to  become  refugees  is  subsumed  and 
altered  by  the  refugee  camp  environment.  The  "dependenoy" 
view  of  refugees  and  refugee  camps  presents  the  dictates  of 
oppressive  administrations  and  bureaucrats;  in  the  form  of 
rules  and  regulations  and  the  sanctions  imposed  for 
violating  them;  as  defining  what  it  means  to  be  a refugee. 

The  transition  experienced  by  people  becoming  refugees, 
being  refugees,  and  finally  ending  their  refugee  experience 
by  being  resettled  in  third  countries  or  repatriated  is  a 
process.  It  is  a process  initiated  by  the  refugees 
themselves  in  making  the  decision  to  leave  and  seek  asylum. 
The  process  of  transition  leads  to  learning  new,  adaptive, 
behaviors  to  attain  the  same  ends  that  previously  acguired 
behaviors  no  longer  produce.  It  also  means  learning  that 
previously  acguired  behaviors  produce  new,  unintended,  and 
sometimes  adverse,  consequences. 

The  refugee  camp  experience  is  one  part  of  the  refugee 
transition.  Refugee  camps  represent  a new  and  unfamiliar 
environment  that  people  must  learn  to  live  in  as  part  of  a 
successful  refugee  transition.  Refugees  often  must  go 


through  a period  at  adjustment  as  they  learn  the  constraints 
and  opportunities  presented  by  the  refugee  camp  environment. 
Refugee  behavior  during  this  period  may  appear  to  an 
outsider  as  evidence  of  dependency.  As  I hope  to  have 
demonstrated,  however,  learning  about  the  refugee  camp 
environment  is  part  of  a continuing  process  of  transition 
and  does  not  represent  the  abdication  of  the  initial 
motivations,  goals  and  desires  that  led  to  the  refugees' 
initial  decision  to  leave  their  homes.  Furthermore,  there 
are  limits  to  the  extent  that  refugees  surrender  themselves 
to  the  refugee  camp  environment  and  when  those  limits  are 
reached  they  will  initiate  and  take  action. 

The  cases  presented  in  previous  chapters  illustrate 
that  refugees  do  not  come  to  these  new  experiences,  as  is  so 
often  implied,  as  children  with  limited  experiences, 
histories,  or  time  depth.  They  arrive  with  a wealth  of 
prior  learning  upon  which  they  will  rely  as  much  possible 
and  build  upon  when  coping  with  new  experiences.  The 
experience  of  being  a refugee  often  leads  to  people 
reaffirming  their  learned  goals  and  the  learned  conceptions 
of  how  people  expect  to  be  treated  and  to  treat  other 
people,  that  literally  define  who  people  are.  Furthermore, 
refugees  also  learn  that  they  can  continue  to  act  and 
produce  desired  outcomes,  contrary  to  what  many  proponents 
of  a "refugee  dependency  syndrome"  assert. 


Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  little  of  this  kind 
of  autonomy  was  perceptible  Cron  a oursory  examination  of 
the  PRPC,  or  an  acceptance  of  the  written  rules, 
regulations,  and  policies  as  accurately  expressing  the 

relationship  between  the  refugees  and  the  PRPC 
administration,  Refugees,  like  people  everywhere,  attempt 
to  create  and  maintain  control  over  their  lives  and  their 
environment.  As  anthropologists  we  should  begin  our  search 
to  understand  the  people  we  study  with  the  expectation  that, 
within  cultural  or  institutional  parameters,  they  may  be  as 
autonomy-seeking  as  we  are.  Vietnamese  "boat  people"  do  not 
invest  great  amounts  of  tine  and  money,  risk  jail  in 
Vietnam,  storms  and  pirates  at  sea,  to  become  passive 
dependents  in  refugee  cemps.  It  can  happen,  but  it  is  not  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  it  does.  In  other  refugee  camps, 
or  at  other  times  in  the  PRPC,  this  might  not  have  been  the 
case,  but  it  was  during  the  period  of  my  research. 

The  final  issue  to  be  addressed  is;  What  does  this  mean 
for  our  understanding  of  people  experiencing  dramatic 
changes  in  how  they  live  their  lives?  The  refugee 
transition  represents  rapid  sociocultural  change.  Rapid 
sociocultural  change  leads  to  a direct  confrontation  between 
the  acquired  expectations,  and  what  those  undergoing  the 
changes  expect  as  a result  of  all  that  they  have  learned, 

acquired  expectations  form  the  goals  of  social  interaction 


that  <^uide  people  in  making  decialons  about  how  to  act  and 
evaluate  the  actions  of  others.  The  acquired  goals  of 
social  interaction  are  a fundamental  part  of  people's 
understanding  of  Che  world  in  which  they  live. 

Consequently,  they  are  not  easily  given  up  even  during  a 
difficult  and  uncertain  period  such  as  refugees  encounter  in 
a new  sociocultural  environment. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  current  state  of  refugee 
studies  and  their  applicability  to  the  larger  area  of 
sociocultural  change  theory  is  an  over  emphasis  on  the 
effects  of  the  environments  in  which  refugees  are  found, 
such  as  resettlement  countries,  areas  of  repatriation,  and 
especially  refugee  camps.  Discounting  the  refugees' 
expectations  and  the  decision  making  capability  inherent  in 
the  refugees'  own  desires  and  goals  leads  to  a kind  of 
environmental  determinism  that  is  very  misleading.  This  is 
one  reason  that  the  field  of  refugee  studies  is  often 
characterited  by  theoretical  approaches  that  use  analogies 
between  refugees  and  mental  patients,  concentration  camp 
inmates,  prisoners  and  children  (see  for  example  Chan  1991 
and  Chan  and  Loveridge  1987}. 

Approaches  that  emphasize  the  maintenance,  recreation, 
and  rebuilding  of  a way  of  life  for  both  individuals  and 
groups  who  have  experienced  a period  of  profound  uncertainty 
provide  a better  portrayal  and  will  lead  to  a better 
understanding  of  the  refugee  experience.  The  process  of 


integrating  the  field  of  refugee  studies  into  sociocultural 
change  theory  must  include  research  focused  on  specific 
behaviors,  vhat  refugees  do.  In  addition  researchers  must 
seek  to  elicit  from  refugees,  as  much  as  possible,  what  they 
predict  or  predicted  as  an  outcome  of  their  actions.  The 
result  of  the  kind  of  research  advocated  here  would  be  an 
attempt  to  determine  what  the  refugees  learned  or  are 
learning  from  their  own  attempts  to  understand,  to  find 
order  in,  and  to  try  to  control,  the  changes  they  are  living 
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